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PREFACE 


The  California  Jewish  Community  Series  is  a  collection  of  oral  history 
interviews  with  persons  who  have  contributed  significantly  to  Jewish  life  and 
to  the  wider  secular  community.   Sponsored  by  the  Western  Jewish  History 
Center  of  the  Judah  L.  Magnes  Memorial  Museum,  the  interviews  have  been 
produced  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library.   Moses 
Rischin,  professor  of  history  at  California  State  University  at  San  Francisco, 
is  advisor  to  the  series,  and  Ruth  Rafael  is  Archivist.   Serving  as  an 
advisory  committee  is  the  board  of  the  Western  Jewish  History  Center.   Present 
members  are  co-chairs  Norman  Coliver  and  Daniel  E.  Stone,  and  Seymour  Fromer, 
James  D.  Hart,  Louis  H.  Heilbron,  Rabbi  Robert  Kirschner,  Elinor  Mandelson, 
Esther  Reutlinger,  Jacques  Reutlinger,  John  Rothmann,  Dana  Shapiro,  and  Sue 
Rayner  Warburg. 

The  California  Jewish  Community  Series  was  inaugurated  in  1967.   During 
its  first  twenty  years,  former  board  members  who  served  in  an  advisory 
capacity  included  Harold  Edelstein,  Cissie  Geballe,  James  M.  Gerstley,  Douglas 
E.  Goldman,  Philip  E.  Lilienthal,  Robert  E.  Sinton,  Frank  H.  Sloss,  Jacob  H. 
Voorsanger,  and  Alma  Lavenson  Wahrhaftig. 

In  the  oral  history  process,  the  interviewer  works  closely  with  the 
memoirist  in  preliminary  research  and  in  setting  up  topics  for  discussion. 
The  interviews  are  informal  conversations  which  are  tape  recorded, 
transcribed,  edited  by  the  interviewer  for  continuity  and  clarity,  checked  and 
approved  by  the  interviewee,  and  then  final-typed.   The  resulting  manuscripts, 
indexed  and  bound,  are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Western  Jewish  History 
Center,  The  Bancroft  Library,  and  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
By  special  arrangement  copies  may  be  deposited  in  other  manuscript 
repositories  holding  relevant  collections. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record 
autobiographical  interviews  with  persons  prominent  in  recent  California 
history.   The  Office,  headed  by  Willa  K.  Baum,  is  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  Professor  James  D.  Hart,  director  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 


Seymour  Fromer 
Executive  Director 
The  Magnes  Museum 


1  September  1988 
Berkeley,  California 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Robert  E.  Sinton 


This  volume  of  Sanford  Treguboff 's  memoirs  represents  over  a  half 
century  of  good  works  by  a  dedicated  public  servant.   Treg,  who  came  to 
our  shores  from  Harbin,  Manchuria,  in  the  1920s,  serves  as  an  example 
of  the  New  American  whose  contributions  have  so  enriched  our  country. 
He  is  a  selfless  citizen  who  has  always  been  concerned  with  helping 
others:  refugees,  the  poor,  the  general  community,  and  most  particularly, 
the  Jewish  people  of  the  Bay  Area. 

Aside  from  his  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  II,  followed  by 
service  in  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
all  of  Treg's  social  service  career  has  been  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 
His  first  employment  after  graduation  from  UC  Berkeley,  was  with  the 
Eureka  Benevolent  Society  (the  predecessor  of  the  Jewish  Family  Service 
Agency)  under  Hyman  Kaplan.   Kaplan  was  his  mentor  and  friend  for  over 
30  years. 

Treg  worked  during  the  early  years  with  the  Jewish  Committee  for 
Personal  Service  and  directed  the  Emigre' Committee.   The  former  dealt 
with  people  in  the  penitentiaries  and  the  latter  with  Jewish  immigrants 
from  Germany  who  were  the  early  victims  of  Hitler's  repression. 

After  a  brief  period  as  chief  fund  raiser  for  the  Maimonides 
Hospital,  he  was  hired  in  1946  by  Walter  Haas  and  Newton  Bissinger  to 
head  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund,  which  became  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
after  merger  with  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  1955.   He 
served  as  co-director  with  Hyman  Kaplan  until  the  latter 's  death. 

Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  whose  early  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
community,  was  another  mentor  and  close  friend.   He  worked  together 
with  top  leaders  to  develop  new  and  younger  people  into  leadership 
positions . 

Treg  is  a  perfectionist;  I  have  never  met  a  more  meticulous  person. 
He  was  a  hands-on  executive  before  the  term  was  popular. 

His  close  relationship  with  Walter  Haas  resulted  in  his  advising 
him  where  to  donate  both  time  and  funds.   After  his  retirement  in  1970, 
Treg  worked  on  a  formal  basis  for  the  Walter  and  Elise  Haas  Foundation, 
and  is  now  an  emeritus  member  of  the  foundation.   He  was  a  consultant  to 
the  Newhouse  Foundation,  and  with  his  organization  skills  brought  order 
out  of  chaos.   Treg  was  instrumental  in  bringing  both  that  foundation 
and  the  Eva  Heller  Kohn  Fund  into  the  Jewish  Federation  Endowment  fund. 
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In  later  years,  Treg,  in  association  with  Florette  Pomeroy  (an 
outstanding  member  of  the  San  Francisco  philanthropic  community  in  her 
own  right) ,  lent  his  fundraising  and  organizing  abilities  to  community 
facilities  such  as  Mary's  Help  Hospital,  the  California  College  of 
Podiatric  Medicine,  Mount  Zion  Hospital,  and  to  the  United  Way.   His 
efforts  in  organizing  the  Emergency  Family  Needs  /  Housing  Assistance 
Fund  is  indicative  of  his  long-standing  concern  for  those  less  fortunate 
than  himself. 

Treg  has  enriched  the  lives  of  all  of  us  through  his  social  work 
and  community  efforts.  As  a  friend  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  as  a 
teacher  to  me  in  the  value  of  the  human  experience,  I  thank  him. 

I  trust  the  reading  of  this  oral  history  will  help  many  others  to 
experience  an  enhancement  of  their  own  lives  and  bring  a  vision  of 
fulfillment  through  community  endeavor. 


Robert  E.  Sinton 
Past  President  of  the 

Jewish  Welfare  Federation 


April  1987 
San  Francisco 


INTRODUCTION  by  Henry  L.  Zucker 


I  am  delighted  that  my  good  friend  Sanf ord  Tregubof f  has  made  a 
recording  of  his  career.   He  is  the  complete  social  worker  and  community 
leader,  an  example  for  others  to  emulate. 

Treg  has  a  facility  for  making  friends  and  getting  people  to  work 
together.   His  dedication  to  community  service  and  to  the  principles  of 
his  profession  are  an  inspiration  to  me  and  to  countless  other  of 
Treg's  colleagues. 

Treg  was  a  charter  member,  with  me,  of  the  now  well-accepted  Big 
Sixteen,  an  informal  association  of  the  chief  executives  of  the  sixteen 
largest  Jewish  federations  in  North  America.  He  established  a 
leadership  position  with  them  in  their  effort  to  build  a  strong  American 
Jewish  community  and  to  assist  Jews  wherever  they  are  in  need.   He  and 
I  traveled  to  Europe  and  to  Israel  together  several  times  in  this 
common  enterprise. 

Most  of  Treg's  career  was  spent  in  Jewish  communal  work,  but  a 
good  part  of  his  energies  were  always  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  total 
San  Francisco  and  American  community.   I  am  sure  that  his  oral  history 
reflects  this  universal  interest  of  his  on  behalf  of  the  peoples  of  all 
races  and  creeds.   It  is  good  to  know  that  Treg's  recollections  and  ideas 
have  been  received  for  the  benefit  of  everyone  interested  in  community 
work. 


Henry  L.  Zucker 

Retired  Executive  Director, 

Jewish  Community 

Federation  of  Cleveland 


27  November  1985 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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INTERVIEW   HISTORY 


Sanford  M.    Treguboff's  entire  adult  life  was  devoted  to  social  services 
that  were  rendered  primarily  in  the  private  sector.      Almost  all   of  his 
professional   activities,    first  as  a  social  worker  and  then  as  an  executive, 
were  performed  within  the  Jewish  community  in  San  Francisco.     Because 
Mr.  Treguboff  could  document  private  philanthropy  in  San  Francisco  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  Great  Depression,   he  was  a  worthy  subject  of  an  oral 
history  sponsored  by  the  Judah  Magnes  Museum  as  part  of  its  California 
Jewish  Community  Series  and  carried  out  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
of    The  Bancroft  Library. 

A  preliminary   session  with  Mr.   Treguboff  was  held  in  April,   1984,   to 
set  forth  topics  for  future  interviews.      This  meeting  was  in  the   Mills  Tower 
office  he  shared  with  Florette  W.   Pomeroy,   his  partner  in  Consultants  in 
Philantrophy.      Mr.    Treguboff  founded   this   consulting  firm  in  1970   after  he 
retired  as  executive  vice-president   of    the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation.      Mrs. 
Pomeroy  joined  him  in  this  endeavor  in  1975. 

During  that  initial   meeting,    Mr.  Treguboff  expressed  some  apprehension 
about  the   oral  history  process.   He  also  said  he  wanted  his  oral  history  to 
be  about  events,    not  personalities,    not  to  be  about  himself  and  not  about 
his   childhood  friends.      "My  memory  is   good,"  he   said,    "but    I  have   forgotten, 
possibly  suppressed,    my  early  years."     However,    in  the  first  interview    he 
described  in  detail  his  early  years  in  Harbin,    China,    information  sure  to 
interest  anyone  researching  that  area  and  that  period  between 
World  War   I  and  World  War  II. 

Despite   initially   seeming  to  set  limits,    Mr.   Treguboff  was  exceptionally 
cooperative  and  forthcoming.      In  order  to  help  me  obtain  background  material 
before  starting  the  interviews,    Mr.    Treguboff  allowed  me  to  read  his  personal 
files.      In  addition  to  this,    research  was    conducted  at   the  Judah  Magnes 
Museum's  Western  Jewish  History  Center.      Also  co-workers,    community  leaders 
who  had  held  office  in  the  Jewish  Welfare   Federation,    and  Mrs.    Treguboff 
were  interviewed  for  further  information. 

There  were  times  when  I  was  alone  in  the  office  reading  material   in  the 
file  folders.      At  other   times   Mr.    Treguboff  and/or  his   secretary,    Frances 
Lana,    were  present.      During  one  particularly  busy   morning,    Mr.    Treguboff 
said  to  me.    "And  you  say   I'm  retired?      Do  you  believe  it?      I'm   glad  you're 
here   to  see   it."     To  my   statement  that  I  didn't  believe  he  would  have  it  any 
other  way,    Mr.    Treguboff  replied,    "Absolutely,    this  is   my  life."     At  another 
time  Mr.    Treguboff   told  me  he  never  took  vacations;   all  his  trips  were  for 
business.      "There  was  a   Federation   saying,"  he    stated,    '"If   Treguboff  would 
take   his  accumulated  vacation  and  sick  leave  in  cash,    it  would  break  the 
Federation. '" 
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The  period  of   research  before  taping  began  afforded  me  the  opportunity 
to  see  Mr.   Tregttboff  in  action  and  to  hear  such  comments  made  in  a,n  informal 
manner.     One  afternoon  Mr.   Treguboff   returned  from   a  luncheon  with  the 
president,    provost,    and  two  officers  of   Mills   College.      The  luncheon  was  at 
their  request   so  he  could  review   their  proposal   for  a  foundation  grant. 
Mr.   Treguboff  proudly  announced  to  me  that  the  president  was  very  impressed 
by   his  suggestions.      She  told  him  she  had  learned  much  from  his  review   and 
any  time  he  wanted  he  could  have  a  job  teaching  a   course  at  Mills  on  writing 
grant  proposals. 

During  our  interviews  there  were  always  numerous  phone  calls,    most  of 
which  were  taken  by  Mrs.   Pomeroy  when  she  was  in  the   office.     However,    there 
were  many  times  when  the  tape  recorder  was  turned  off  while  Mr.   Treguboff 
responded   to  those   calls  needing  his   urgent  attention.      In  one  instance,    an 
interview  was  terminated  because  of  calls  placed  to  Israel  for  which 
Mr.    Treguboff  was    standing  by. 

Our  second  taping  session  was  the  most  hectic  and  the  noisiest.     A 
telephone  repairman  worked  on  the  phones  while  there  were  ear-splitting 
noises  from   construction  work  on  the  adjacent  building.      Also,    the  widow   of 
the   office's  previous   tenant   came  in  to   see  about  her  husband's  law    books 
still    on  the   shelves. 

In  all,    seven  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1984  before 
we   stopped  for  our  August  vacations.     In  September,   when  I  telephoned 
Mr.    Treguboff   to  set  up  an  interview  appointment,    he  informed  me  he  would 
have  to   go  to  the  hospital   for  tests  before  an  operation.      He  needed  an 
angiogram   and  hoped  it  would  indicate  he  was  a  candidate  for  an  angioplasty 
(the  balloon  procedure   that  opened  clogged  arteries),    since  he  was  adamantly 
opposed   to  open  heart   surgery. 

Mr.    Treguboff  went  into  the  hospital   the  latter  part  of   September  and 
the  prognosis  was   good.      While  recuperating  from   the  angiogram,   he  came   down 
with  a  severe  case   of   shingles,    necessitating  his  entering  the  hospital    for 
treatment.     From  that   time  on,    Mr.   Treguboff  was  in   constant   pain  despite 
undergoing  any   number  of   medical   procedures  for  lessening  the  pain.      His 
discomfort  was  so  great  that  it  affected  his  eyesight;    even  the  weight   of 
his  eyeglasses  was  too  great  to  be  borne.      Fearful    that  the  pain  affected 
his  memory,    Mr.    Treguboff  asked  for  a   short  "test"  interview   in  August, 
1985,    and  we  attempted  an  interview   in  October  that  same  year.      However, 
after  just  a  few  minutes,    Mr.    Treguboff  had  to   stop  because   of  intense   pain. 

I   continued  to  be  in  touch  by  phone  with  Mr.    Treguboff  or  with  Ms.   Lana, 
his   devoted  secretary,    getting  reports  of  his  health  and  of   the  various 
procedures   that  were  tried  in  order  to  make  him  more  comfortable.      While 
Mr.    Treguboff  continued  to  spend   time  in  his  office,    his  health  never  did 
improve,    and  to  add  to  his  woes  he  lost  his  long-time  colleague,    Florette 
Pomeroy,    who   died  in  June,    1987. 

During  one    interview,     Mr.    Treguboff   stated,    "In  my    life...    I   came   in 
contact  with  many  wonderful   human  beings.      Since  most   of   them  were   older 
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than  I  was*    they're  now   gone.     As  in  every  case,    there  is  a  good  part  of   it 
and  a  bad  part.      The   good  part  is   that  only  a   community   servant  who  spanned 
as  many  years  as  I  have  would  have  had  a  chance  to  meet  such  wonderful  human 
beings:     women,   men.   and  children.     The  bad  part  of  it  is  that  having  been 
younger  than  they  were.   I  lost  them.     And  every  time  one  of   them   died,   a 
piece  of  me  died.      I  honor  their  memory.  " 

One  community  leader  with  whom  Mr.   Tregubof  f  was  especially  close  was 
Walter  A.   Haas,    Sr.,    for  whom  Mr.    Treguboff   served  as  an  advisor  in 
philanthropic  matters*      In  Mr.    Haas's  oral   history,    'V alter  A.    Haas,    Sr., 
Civic,    Philanthropic  and  Business  Leadership,"  he  states:      "The   best   thing   I 
did  for  the  Welfare  Fund,   I  think,   was  to  obtain  Sanford  Treguboff  as  an 
executive  director....      He  was,    I  think,    working  for   the  Jewish   Family 
Agency.      He  organized  it,   which  had  never  been  done  before,    and  he  was  a 
marvelous  help."     Mr.   Haas  further  stated  that  he  thought  Mr.    Treguboff   set 
up   fundraising  by   industry. 

Mr.    Haas's    son,    Peter,    recalls  his   father's   relationship  with   Mr. 
Treguboff  as  being  extremely   close.     "My  father  thought  Treg  was  absolutely 
outstanding.      They   just  understood  each  other.      It  was  a  very   close, 
personal  relationship;    one   of   respect  for  each   other's  abilities, 
dedication,    and  commitment.      Father  relied  on  Treg  throughout,    not  only  for 
his  own  philanthropy  but  those  that  were  entrusted  to  him,    for  advice  for 
where   to  give  and  how  much  to  give.      I  only  wish  he  were  twenty  years 
younger  and  I   could  rely  on  him  as   my   father   did." 

Others  long  active  in  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  spoke  of 
Mr.    Treguboffs  organizational  and  fundraising  ability,    his   skill    in  inter 
personal   relations,    and  ability   to  bring  along  younger  men  to  leadership 
positions.      Robert  Levison.    Sr.,    spoke    of    Mr.    Treguboffs   stature   in   the 
community.      "He  was  so   successful   because  he  was  the  kind  of  person  that 
people  relished  a  personal  relationship  with.      People  were   glad  to  work  with 
Treg.      He  was  a   tremendous  factor  in  the  development  and  holding  together  of 
the  community.      For  fifty  years  he  has   been  an  important  factor  in  the 
development   of   the  community.     And  he's  not  only  respected  in  the  Jewish 
community,    he's  respected  in  the    community  as  a  whole.      He's   got   class,    real 
class.      He  gave  status  to  the  community   and  to  himself." 

Sam  Ladar,   who  served  as   Federation  president  in  1965  and  1966.    stated, 
"I    can't  be   too  emphatic  about   the  outstanding  character,    personality,    and 
professionalism   of  Sanford.     He   did  one  whale   of   a  job,   and  he  recognized 
how   dependent  we  all  were  on  his  professional    talent.      He  was  an  educator, 
knowledgeable  about  fundraising.    allocation  of  funds,    and   social    planning." 

Cleone  Vasquez,    a  former  co-worker  at  the  Federation,    spoke   of 
Mr.    Treguboffs   capacity  to  gather  around  him   people  with  a   common   bond   of 
friendship.      "Treg  is  extremely   temperamental;    he  can  be  way  down  in  the 
dumps,    and  he    can  be  way   up  in   the   sky.      But   through  it   all   he  is   basically 
a   kind  and  a  just   man.      As  an  executive  he  is  an  extremely   shrewd, 
intelligent   person,    organized  to   the  extreme   degree.      He  is  a  superb   person 
in  the  things  he  does." 
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A  number   of   persons   commented  on  Mr.    Treguboff's   meticulous  ness,    and 
this   could  be  seen  in  his   dress,    his   deliberate  manner  of  speaking,   and  the 
way   in  which  he  constantly  straightened  things   in  his  office.      One   topic 
about  which  I  questioned  a  number  of  people  was  his  relationship  with  women 
volunteers,    having  heard  from  one  woman  that  he  tended  not  to  acknowledge 
the   contribution  of   the  Federation's  Women's  Division.      But   this  was  not 
borne   out   by   those   I  talked  to. 

Due  to  Mr.    Treguboff's  illness,    there  were  a  number  of   topics  never 
covered,   such  as  his  many  years  of  important   contributions  to  the   greater 
community.      This  includes  organizations  such  as  the  United  Bay  Area  Crusade, 
Mary's  Help  Hospital   (now   Seton  Hospital),    and  the   campaign  for  the  Women's 
Alcoholism   Center   (Pomeroy  House),    for  which  he  served  as  co-chairman. 
There  were  philosophical  questions  to  be  asked  regarding  community 
organization,    social   planning,    and  fundraising.      Also  questions   concerning 
his  many   trips  to  Israel  and  Europe  on  behalf  of   the   Federation,   one  to 
South  America,    and  the  loan  of   his   services  in  1963  to  the  Jewish  Palestine 
Appeal    of  Great  Britain. 

Because  Mr.  Treguboff  was  not  able  to  complete  his  oral  history  in 
detail,  permission  was  secured  to  include  in  this  volume  the  interviews 
obtained  for  background  information. 

Mr.    Treguboff's  memoir  was  sent  to  him  for  his  review    in  October,    1986. 
With  Mrs.    Treguboff  s  help,    Mr.    Treguboff   carefully   read  the  manuscript  and 
made  many   additions  to  the  text.      The  corrected  manuscript  was  returned  to 
the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  in  December,    1987. 

In  late  January,    1988,    Mr.    Treguboff  was  hospitalized  for  pneumonia  and 
died  on  4  February   after  ten  days  in  the  hospital.      San   Francisco  lost  a 
devoted  adopted  son,    one  who  never  wished  to  move  on  to  other  cities  the  way 
many   of  his   colleagues  in  Federation  executive  posts   did.      It  is  regretful 
that  his   terrible   pain  prevented   completion  of   Mr.    Treguboff's  oral  history. 
But  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a   permanent  record  of  most  of  his   productive 
life  during  which  he  contributed  so   greatly  to  his  beloved  San  Francisco. 


Eleanor  K.   Glaser 
Interviewer-Editor 
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Sanford  M.  Treguboff.   Executive  Vice- President  Emeritus  of   the  Jewish 
Welfare  Federation  of  San  Francisco,    Marin  County  and  the   Peninsula,  has 
been  an  active  and  leading  worker  in  the  social  service  field  on  the  West 
Coast  for  the  past  forty-two  years.     On  graduating  from   the  University  of 
California  with  a  Bachelor  of   Science  degree  in  1931,    Sanford  M.   Treguboff 
embarked  upon  his  social  work  career  beginning  with  the  Jewish  Committee  for 
Personal   Service  of   San  Francisco. 

In  January  1932,   he  joined  the  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency  as  a  case 
worker  and  after  four  years  with  them  he  helped  with  the  inauguration  of   the 
San  Francisco  Committee  for  Service  to  Emigres  where  he  served  as  its 
Executive  Secretary. 

With  the  interruption  of  World  War  II,    Mr.    Treguboff  served  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  beginning  in  1942  and  attaining  the   position  of    Chief  Warrant 
Officer  in  Personnel.      During  that  time  he  received  commendation  for  his 
work  from   the   Commanding  General   of   the  Army  Ground  Forces. 

In  1944,    he  was  relieved  from   active  duty  and  detailed  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration   (UNRRA)    in  1945,    in 
Austria,    England,    and  Germany — in  the  latter   country   he  held  the  position  of 
Deputy  Director  of   the   Central  Tracing  Bureau. 

Having  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  Europe,    Mr.   Treguboff  began  what 
was  to  become  a  twenty-three  year  association  with  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation,   by   taking  a  position  as  Executive  Director,   with   the   then  Jewish 
National  Welfare  Fund  in  1946   (which  in  1955   combined  with   the   Federation 
Charities  to  become   the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation).      Since  1949,    up  until 
1969,    Mr.    Treguboff   participated  in  a   dozen  foreign  missions  visiting 
Europe,    Israel   and  North  Africa,    for   the  Federation  and  United  Jewish  Apeal, 
and  in  1969  he  took  part  in  a  CJFWF  mission  to  three   countries  in  Latin 
America  on  the  invitation  of   their  Jewish  communities,    and  in  June  of   the 
same  year  he  attended  a   conference  on  Hebrew   needs  in  Jerusalem,    Israel. 
From   these   trips,    Mr.   Treguboff  was  able  to  assess  the  progress  and  the 
needs  as   they  relate  to  American  Jewry's  responsibility   the  world-over. 

As  a  result  of  his  extensive  knowledge  and  expertise  in  Jewish  communal 
affairs,    in  1963.    Sanford  Mr.    Treguboff  was  invited  by   the  Jewish  Palestine 
Appeal   of  Great  Britain  to  work  with  them   in  England  for  the  first  three 
months  of    that  year  as  a  Special   Consultant. 

His  numerous   community   activities  as  a  volunteer  in  San  Francisco 
include:      acting  as   Special    Consultant   since  1953  with   the  United  Bay   Area 
Crusade   in  their  Advance  Gifts  Division;    and  as  a   member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors   for:      The    Council   for   Civic  Unity;    Columbia   Park  Boys   dub  and 
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California  Association  for  Health  and  Welfare  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Lay 
Advisory  Board  of   Mary's  Help  Hospital.      He  has   also  been  associated  with 
Planned  Parenthood  and  Young  Audiences  of   San  Francisco  and  is  a  member  of 
JDC  Advisory   Committee  on  Overseas   Community  Organization  and  Fund  Raising. 

Mr.    Treguboff  is  a  member  of  the  University  of  California  Alumni 
Association,    the   Commonwealth   dub  and   Con c or di a- Argonaut    Club. 


Issued   by  Mr.    Treguboff s  office,    Consultants   in  Philanthropy 
Revised   -   5   February  1988 
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Thursday,  February  4,  1988 
S.F.  Examiner 


[Obituaries 


Sanford  M.  Treguboff 

By  James  Schermerhorn 

OF  THE  EXAMNEB  STAFF __ 

Sanford  M.  Treguboff,  one  of 
The  City's  key  figures  in  funding 
private  ventures  to  help  society, 
died  in  a  San  Francisco  hospital 
Thursday  at  the  age  of  78. 

He  had  been  hospitalized  for  10 
days  with  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Treguboff  worked  more 
than  50  years  in  social  welfare, 
from  case  worker  to  consultant  to 
the  major  private  and  family  foun 
dations  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Ke  was  for  25  years  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Jewish  Com 
munity  Federation,  an  umbrella 
agency  for  many  Jewish  social  wel 
fare  activities,  until  he  retired  in 
1970. 

He  was  still  working  at  the  agen 
cy  he  founded,  Consultants  in  Phi 
lanthropy,  when  he  was  hospital 
ized. 

In  his  own  agency  he  was  consul 
tant  for  the  Walter  and  Elise  Haas 
Foundation,  the  United  Bay  Area 
Crusade,  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism  of  the  Bay  Area  and 
television  station  KQED,  among 
others. 

Mr.  Treguboff  also  raised  money 
for  the  Women's  Alcoholism-Pome- 


roy  House  in  San  Francisco.  It  was 
named  for  his  late  partner  hi  Con 
sultants  in  Philanthropy,  Florette 
Pomeroy,  who  died  last  June. 

He  served  on  the  boards  of  the 
Columbia  Park  Boys  Club,  Mary's 
Help  Hospital,  the  Council  for  Civic 
Unity  and  the  California  Associa 
tion  for  Health  and  Welfare..  ,u» 

Mr.  Treguboff  was  bornaa-  Har 
bin,  China,  the  son  of  Russian  emi 
gres  who  had  fled  Russia  to  make 
their  way  to  the  United  States. 

He  graduated  from  UC-Berkeley 
with  the  class  of  1931. 

In  World  War  II,  he  served  in  the 
US.  Army  in  this  country,  and  after 
the  war  went  to  England  and  Ger 
many  to  work  with  the  U.N.  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Agency. 

Over  the  next  20  years  he  spent 
tune  in  England,  helping  to  raise 
funds  for  the  new  state  of  Israel, 
and  traveled  widely  in  Europe  and 
South  America  for  foreign  missions 
of  the  Jewish  agencies  he  helped  to 
finance. 

Mr.  Treguboff  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  of  San  Francisco. 

Services  will  be  held  Tuesday  at 
11  a.m.  at  Temple  Emanu-El,  Lake 
Street  and  Arguello  Boulevard. 

Memorial  gifts  can  be  sent  to  the 
Sanford  M.  Treguboff  Fund,  Jewish 
Community  Federation,  121  Stew 
art  St,  San  Francisco  94105. 
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Sanford  M.    Treguboff  Memorial   Service  Eulogies 
Temple  Emanu-El.    San  Francisco 
9  February  1988 


JOHN   R.    MAY 


Invited  to  speak  to  you  here  today  about  Treg  is  an  honor   I  thoroughly 
appreciate.     Our  association  goes  back  almost  forty  years;  half  his  lifetime 
and  half  of   mine.      When  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  opened  its  new   two-room 
office  in  the  Balfour  Building  where   the   Federation  was  located  in  1948, 
with  a  totally  untrained  executive  director,    Treg  already  had  a  world  of 
experience  with  the  San  Francisco  philanthropic  scene  and  was   then  serving 
as  the  executive  vice-president  of   the  Federation.      I  think  I  was  probably 
introduced  to  Treg  by  Dan  Koshland  or  Frank   Sloss.      And   I  really   suspect 
that  they  quietly  suggested  to  him   that  a  bit  of  education  for  this  newcomer 
would  be  in  order.     He  was  very  generous  to  me.   as  he  was  always,    and  we 
became  good  friends.      Treg,    as  you  know,    was  the  pre-eminent  fundraiser, 
employed  by  the  Jewish  community  but  much  in  demand  by  the  larger  community. 
He  served  the  United  Way,    Community  Chest,    United  Community  Fund,    and  United 
Bay  Area  Crusade  to  mention  some  of   the  names  by  which  it  was   known,    and 
many   other  charitable  enterprises  over  the  years.      He  was  much  in  demand  by 
the   Catholic  charities  of   this   community,  which   gladly  accepted  his  help. 
That,    as  you  may   suspect,    was  on  a  volunteer  basis,    which  means  on  a  no-pay 
basis.     This  to  such  an  extent   that  I   sometimes  referred  to  Treg  as 
Monsignor  Treguboff. 

We  would  lunch  at  Henry's  Fashion,    where  Treg  somehow  always  arranged 
to   get   the  heel   of    the  loaf   of   French  bread,   which  I  wanted  too.      I   think  I 
knew   at  the  time  very  little  about  how   much  I  was  learning  from  him. 
Sometime  during  the  early  part  of  my  friendship  with  Treg,    something 
interesting  began  to  happen.      Florette   Pomeroy   was  the  executive  head  of    the 
newly-formed  United   Community   Fund.      I   can't   tell  you  just  when  it   began, 
but   it  is  something  I   think  worth  noting.      Florette,    a  lifelong  Catholic; 
Treg,    a  respected  member   of   this    community,   and   I,   a  nondescript   Protestant, 
even  worse,    a  backsliding  Episcopalian,    began  to  meet  with  increasing 
frequency  to  discuss  each  other's   problems  and   the    community's    problems. 
I'm  not   sure  we  solved  them.      Later   this  odd  triumvirate  was  to  develop  into 
something  a  little  more  formal.      My   private  file  about  it  bears   the  label, 
"The  Unholy  Alliance."     It  was  fun,    but   it  was  also  valuable   to  all  of   us. 

Florette,    after  her  term  as  director  of  the  United   Community   Fund  was 
over,    was  invited  to  form  and  lead  the  local  affiliate  of  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism.      It  seemed  quite  natural    that   she   should   consult  with 
Treg  and  with   me   about   the  wisdom  of   that  move.      And,    of   course,    about 
whether  or  not   the  new    organization   could   fly.      It   flew,    she  ran  it,    and   Treg 
was   the  mastermind,    of   course,    in  its  fundraising  success.      I   helped,    too. 
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One  of  Treg's  more  recent  services  to  the   community  as  a  whole  was  his 
leading  role  in  The  Emergency  Family  Needs   Program  of  five  years  ago.     As 
many  people  became  concerned  about  the  plight  of   the  homeless,    even  as 
today,   Treg  was  approached  about  the  possibility  of   raising  perhaps 
$500,000.      Characteristically,    he  took  charge  and  suggested  that  if  it  was 
worth  doing,    it  is  worth  doing  well,    raising,    as  a  consequence,    $1,500,000  a 
year  for  two  years,    principally  from  foundations  and  corporations.      I  had 
become  exempt  by   that  time,    having  retired  as  somebody  in  the  foundation 
business.      So  Treg  left  me  alone.      Treg  saw   the  value  of   the  proposal  and 
took  the  lead.      One  of  the  lasting  results  is  the  Chronicle's  recent  well- 
publicized  drive,    of  which  we  have  all  read  I  am  sure. 

One    of   Treg's  associates   in  this  job  said,    "When  Treg's   in  it,    he's   in 
it  all   the  way."     People  had  enough  confidence  in  Treg  that  Treg  was  able   to 
go  to  many  of   them   and  say  to  what  they   should  give.     And  they  gave 
copiously  to  that  particular  effort. 

If   I  may,    I  would  like   to  be  a  bit  more  personal   for  just  a  minute.      I 
like   to   think  about   Treg's  qualities.      His  loyalty,    especially   to  friends. 
His  integrity.      His  vulnerability;    he  could  rise  above  the  inevitable 
occasional   disappointment,    but   I   can  tell  you  that  it  hurt.      His   strongly, 
sometimes  very   strongly,    expressed  opinions.      The  way  he  would  light  up  like 
a  flare  when  something  touched  his  funny  bone.      The  way  in  which  he  would 
revel    in  something  which  he  would  find  amusing.      His  compassion.      And 
finally,    on  an  even  more   personal   note,    I  needn't  remind  anyone  here   of   the 
terribly    rough   few   years  at  the  end  of   our  friend's  life.      But   one   thing  is 
certain:     he  knew  and  was  thankful  for   the  love  and  devotion   given  without 
stint  by   his  beloved  Betty  Lou.      He  suffered  much,    but  he  always  had  that 
love  and  support  which   cannot  be  measured. 
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ROBERT  SINTON 

It   is  very   hard  for  me  to  imagine  a  world  without  Treg.      He  was  such  a 
wonderful  friend  and  colleague   over  the  forty  years  we  knew   one  another. 
First,    as  a  community  professional  with  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund,    he  taught  me 
so  many  things   I  had  to  know  and  understand  to  be  an  effective  member   of 
that  organization  and  a  few   others   I've  been  in  in  my   life.      He   taught  me 
about  Tzedakah;  how  to  ask  for  money  and  how   to   get  others  to   give.      He  was 
a  thoughtful    teacher,    a  valued  counselor,    and  furthermore  he  was  so  much  fun 
to  be  with.     He  was  always  interested  in  solving  the   problems   of  others,    and 
his  was  always  a   strong  shoulder  to  lean  on  when  I  had  problems  of  my   own. 

I  am  sorry  to  say   that  he  failed  very  badly  in  one   department:      he 
never  taught  me  how    to  dress  properly.      For  he  was  the  neatest  and  best 
dressed  man  I  ever  knew.      His  appearance  told  a   great   deal   about  him. 
Everything  he  did  was   done  to  perfection.     And  his  own  high  standards   did  a 
great  deal  to  bolster  the   performance   of   the   staff  and  his   colleagues  in  the 
lay    community.      His  humor  and  his  warmth  were  all-pervasive  in  enlisting  the 
support  of   the  Jewish  and   general   community.      As  John   said,    once  in   a  while 
he  had  a   few    flare   ups,    but   he  got   over  them  very  quickly,    and  he  would 
reveal    the  humanity   of    the  man. 

His  network  extended  to  all   the  places  in  America  where  Jews  lived.      He 
knew    their  leaders  in  Israel    since  1948.      A  very   close  friend  of  his  was 
Teddy   Kollek,    whom   many    of  you  here  know.      I  don't  have  any   message   from    him 
today,    but  I  know   how  much  Treg  revered  him.      Of   some   of   the  early  missions 
that   started  from    San  Francisco,    Treg's  was   the  first   one    that  went   there   in 
1950,    and   they    continue   to   this   day   in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

I   think  we   all   knew    that  Treg  had  a  marvelous  ability   to  merge  his 
professional   and  his   social   life   to   the   benefit   of    all   he   knew.      He   brought 
respect   to  our  Jewish  community   and  helped  make   our  Federation  the  great 
organization  it   is   today.       I   can't  leave  without   talking  about   some    of    the 
close    friends   who   have   departed.      Treg's   idol    was  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,    under 
whose  tutelage   the  Welfare   Fund  and  the   Federation  of  Jewish   Charities  were 
merged  in  1955;    Treg  realized  as   much   as  anyone  else   that  our  organization 
had  to   go  beyond  just   overseas,    though  it  was  important   to   develop  and 
strengthen  our  local    community.      And  many   of   the  initial   programs  were  taken 
on  at  that  time  because   of  what  many   of  you  know   about   that,    which   I  won't 
mention. 

Another   great   person:      Walter  Haas,    Sr.      The  friendship  that  Walter   had 
for   Treg  extended   through  his  entire  life,   and   Treg  ended   up  working  as   a 
consultant   after   his   retirement   for   the  Walter  and  Elise   Haas   Foundation. 
That  meant  a   great    deal   to   Treg  over   the  years. 

John  has   mentioned  The  Emergency    Assistance   Fund.      Treg  was  very 
concerned  about   the  homeless,    and   I   know   he  had   been  very    interested   in 
housing  for    those  who   could   not  afford   it. 
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His  friendship  for  Walter  Heller  was  something  that   they  cherished.      It 
was  in  Walter's  house  that  he  and  Betty  Lou  were  married  some  twenty- four 
years  ago.      I  was  fortunate  to  be   there. 

His  retirement  from   the  Federation  in  1970  was  succeeded  by  many  years 
of  valuable  contributions  of  his  time  and  effort  to,    among  others.    Mount 
Zion  Hospital,    Mary's  Help  Hospital,    and  he  even  helped  the  Podiatric 
Hospital.     I   don't  know  how  he   got  into  that;  it  must  have  been  through  some 
friend,   and   the  United  Way,   as  John  May  said.      In  a  sense,   Treg  did  everything 
all   the  way  from  the  head  to  the  heart  to  the  foot. 

He  was  executive  director  of  the  Newhouse  Foundation  and  was  in  many 
ways  responsible  for  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund, 
which  now   has  as  a  part  of  it  the  Newhouse  Foundation,    the  Maimonides  Fund, 
the  Eva  Heller  Kohn  Fund.      Many  others   that  were   there  because  Treg  got  them 
to  see  the  goal   to  help  in  the  future  past  their  lifetime. 

Like   the  late  Florette  Pomeroy,   but   the  not  late  John  May,  he   served 
and  counseled  many  organizations  through  Consultants  in  Philanthropy.      I 
guess  it  was  an  unholy   alliance,    but   they  were  at  one  in  this  regard. 

His  twilight  years,    about   four  or   so,    were  very   difficult  ones  for  him. 
But  he  was  very  fortunate  in  having  by  his  side  his  wife  of   twenty-four 
years.      Betty  Lou,    a  wife  who  supported  him  through  thick  and  thin  and  whom 
he  loved.      Sometimes  it  was  hard  for  him  to  show   that  love,    but  I  know    that 
he  did. 

So  I  want  to  say   goodbye  to  our  friend.    Treg,  you  made   the  world  a 
better  place  for  your  presence.     We   shall   all   cherish  your  memory. 
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RABBI  ROBERT  KIRSCHNER 

It  is  my  privilege  to  convey  a  few  of  the  words  of  the  Rabbi  Alvin 
Fine  who  could  not  be  here  today  but  who  spent  much  of  his  professional 
career  working  side  by  side  with  Sanford  Treguboff.   He  remembers  Treg  as 
a  devoted  servant  of  our  people,  a  man  of  great  competence  and  skill  who 
had  a  vision  of  the  future,  and  through  whose  special  gifts  of  personality 
that  vision  was  accomplished. 

This  morning  on  the  telephone  Rabbi  Fine  spoke  also  of  Treg's 
sensitivity  and  refinement.   Raising  money,  even  for  the  best  of  causes, 
is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  do.   But  Treg  had  a  gift  for  doing  it  not 
only  successfully  but  in  a  way  that  made  the  giver  feel  even  better  than 
the  recipient.   Rabbi  Fine  also  said,  "Treg  was  a  unique  and  distinctive 
personality."  He  said  he  had  never  met  anyone  like  him  before  and  knew 
he  would  never  meet  his  like  again. 

Our  tradition  reserves  a  special  place  of  honor  for  those  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  community.   Treg's  life 
was  devoted  not  only  to  the  Jewish  community  but  to  the  wider  community 
as  well.   Some  people  make  a  living,  and  some  people  make  a  life.   Treg 
was  one  of  the  latter. 

One  of  our  metropolitan  newspapers  is  currently  promoting  a  charity 
campaign  called  "the  season  of  sharing."  This  phrase  is  apt  to  describe 
Sanford  Treguboff,  for  his  entire  life  was  a  season  of  sharing.   Even  as 
we  are  gathered  in  a  moment  of  sadness  to  honor  his  memory,  we  remember 
his  life  with  gratitude  and  joy  for  all  that  he  achieved,  for  all  the 
love  he  knew,  and  all  the  love  he  brought  to  others.   He  is  remembered 
most  of  all,  of  course,  by  his  dear  wife,  Betty  Lou,  by  his  brother,  Abe, 
by  their  family,  and  by  all  of  you  who  are  gathered  here  today.   Your 
presence  is  a  blessing  upon  his  memory. 


I  EARLY  YEARS 

[Interview  1:   June  8,  1984 ]## 

Talk  of  Surrogate  Son,  Ernst  Selig 


Treguboff:   We  are  talking  [continuing  an  unrecorded  conversation]  about  a 

young  man,  precise  age  thirteen  or  less.   I  will  double  check.   He 
came  to  San  Francisco  as  a  refugee  child  brought  by  an  elderly, 
well-to-do,  prominent  San  Francisco  couple. 

Glaser:     And  his  name  is  Ernst  Selig? 

Treguboff:   Yes.   The  couple  who  sponsored  him  assumed  full  financial 
responsibility  but  were  actually  too  old  to  supervise  his 
schooling  or  "manage"  him.   He  needed  to  be  parented 
by  younger  people.   They  came  to  me  as  the  executive  of  the 
San  Francisco  Committee  for  Service  to  Emigres.   A  special  placement 
in  a  foster  home  and /or  Homewood  Terrace  was  made.   I  was  his 
counselor,  friend,  mentor,  surrogate  father,  et  al. 

Glaser:     What  year  was  it,  1935? 

Treguboff:   No,  it  was  later.   A  relationship  developed  when  he  identified  me 
as  his  father.   He  called  me  Pop.   And  still  does.   He  has  two 
married  children,  very  intelligent,  very  well  placed.   Both  are 
parents  of  children. 

From  Ernst  and  his  wife,  I  receive  the  respect  of  a  father 
and  always  have.   It  was  translated  to  his  children,  especially  the 
son  who  now  lives  in  San  Francisco.   For  the  most  part  after  World 
War  II,  Selig  and  his  wife  and  the  young  children  lived  on  the 
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Treguboff:  East  Coast.   I  kept  in  touch  with  them  only  by  correspondence. 
Now  both  children  live  in  the  Bay  area.   So  I  see  Ernst  more 
frequently  because  he  flies  in  to  see  his  children. 

Ernst  sent  me  a  Father's  Day  card,  which  I  kept  to  show  you. 
This  is  the  way  he  feels.  And  in  some  part  of  our  personal 
interview  I  think  it  should  be  mentioned.   Because  I  believe  I 
had  the  best  of  two  worlds,  maybe,  not  having  natural  children  of 
my  own  but  having  had  excellent  relationships  up  to  a  certain  point 
with  my  brother's  three  children  and  especially  with  this  young 
man,  Ernst.   He  not  only  seconded  for  a  son  but  was  indeed  a  son 
in  every  respect.   Personal  notes  on  every  occasion,  and  I  was 
best  man  in  his  wedding.   It  was  just  before  a  judge  in  the  city 
hall,  but  I  was  his  best  man.   Whatever  Ernst  cannot  remember,  his 
wife  is  very  good  at  dates. 

An  almost  unbelievable  incident  connected  with  Ernst  is  when 
I  was  in  the  personnel  department  of  a  certain  military  unit  during 
World  War  II.   When  Ernst  was  drafted,  I  processed  him. 

Glaser:     Yes,  that  is  a  coincidence. 


Undergraduate  Years  at  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
(1928-1931~ 


Glaser:     I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  you  about  your  college  years.   I 
want  to  know  why  you  chose  the  University  of  California. 

Treguboff:   The  University  of  California  was  chosen  by  all  of  my  contemporaries 
who  lived  in  the  Orient.   After  all,  it  is  the  gateway  to  America. 

Glaser:     You  could  look  at  it  that  way.   But,  you  know,  all  up  and  down  the 
coast  there  are  universities.  And  in  addition,  your  brother  chose 
to  go  to  Paris. 

Treguboff:   Yes,  but  my  brother  was  a  pretty  good  pianist,  and  he  chose 

France  because  the  famous  pianist  and  teacher  in  those  days,  by  the 
name  of  Corteau,  accepted  him  as  a  student.   I  do  not  know  what 
happened  to  my  brother's  musical  career.   But  at  some  point  before 
he  got  very  much  past  twenty,  he  quit  pursuing  his  music  and 
entered  the  Sorbonne  as  a  law  student  and  received  his  doctorate 
of  law  at  Sorbonne. 


Glaser:     If  you  chose  the  University  of  California  because  many  of  your 
contemporaries  did,  did  a  number  of  you  come  over  together? 

Treguboff:   No,  I  came  solo.   But  having  arrived,  at  one  point  I  was  rooming 
in  the  same  house,  not  a  fraternity  house  but  a  house  approved 
by  the  university  as  lodgings  for  undergraduates,  with  no  less 
than  another  four  Harbin  boys. 

Two  of  them  were  two  years  ahead  of  me  when  I  entered  in 
1927.   They  were  already  graduating  in  1929,  so  they  were  juniors 
when  I  was  a  freshman.   One  of  them  was  in  the  same  class  and  a 
couple  of  them  were  just  beginning  after  I  started. 

Almost  every  year,  one  of  our  China  hands  would  receive  a 
letter  from  his  parents  putting  him  on  notice  that,  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
So-and-So's  boy  is  coming.   He  is  two  years  younger  than  you  are. 
You  may  not  remember  him  or  if  you  liked  him  or  disliked  him; 
whether  he  had  big  ears  or  a  lot  of  pimples.   But  he  is  arriving 
on  such-and-such  boat  and  be  sure  to  meet  him."  It  was  our  job 
to  go  from  Berkeley  to  San  Francisco  and  stand  at  the  dock. 

We  were  not  pals,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  or  two  years  at 
that  age  makes  a  tremendous  difference.   I  cannot  remember  ever 
palling  around  with  my  brother's  crowd,  and  we  were  one  year  and 
nine  months  apart.   It  is  two  years  difference  basically,  and  I 
do  not  remember  being  invited  by  my  brother  to  any  of  his  social 
affairs.   It  was  different. 


The  Jewish  Community  of  Harbin,  China 


Glaser;     Was  the  Jewish  community  of  Harbin  small  enough  that  even  if  you 
did  not  pal  around  you  would  know  the  families? 

Treguboff:   Yes,  you  would  know  because,  like  everything  else  and  even  more  so, 
the  Harbin  Jewish  population  had  basically  very  few  blue-collar 
jobs  for  the  Jewish  community.   So  you  were  financially  solid 
middle-class,  and  not  many  of  them  were  in  the  middle.   The  biggest 
groups,  if  you  were  to  divide  them  in  two  groupings,  were  the 
wealthy  and  the  poor.  And  we  had  an  elaborate  old  people's  home, 
no  less  than  two  elaborate  synagogues,  and  numerous  shules.   All  of 
that  was  for  20,000-30,000  Jewish  population. 

Glaser:     Where  did  your  family  fit  into  that  social  structure? 
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Treguboff:   Papa  was  wealthy.   You  have  to  be  wealthy  to  send  one  son  to  Europe 
and  one  son  to  America,  and  neither  of  us  worked.   I  definitely 
did  not  work  for  the  first  four  years.   Papa  completely  supported 
me,  and  please  do  not  forget  that  he  had  to  buy  expensive  foreign 
exchange  with  his  Chinese  or  Japanese  currency  to  keep  me  in 
America  and  my  brother  in  Europe.   And  my  brother  had  rather  good 
taste.   He  thought  nothing  of  announcing  to  my  father  that  he  met 
a  girl,  and  they  are  going  to  be  married,  and  that  their  allowance 
has  to  be  increased.   He  still  did  not  have  a  job. 

Glaser:     What  was  your  father's  business? 

Treguboff:   My  father  was  a  timberman.   Timberman  is  not  like  lumber  in  America. 
In  other  words,  you  say  timberman  and  you  say  lumber  business. 
Sure,  we  had  a  lumber  yard,  but  the  basic  business  was  to  buy  out 
plots  of  land  in  the  north  of  China.    It  was  timberous  land 
because  Manchuria  was  very  rich  in  timber  and  a  number  of  other 
natural  resources.   He  cut  down  the  trees  and  brought  them  to  a 
lumber  yard  to  finish  up  the  wood  product.   He  was  the  entrepreneur 
who  would  hire  Chinese,  exclusively  Chinese  labor,  to  cut  down  the 
trees.   What  lumbermen  do  in  America. 

Glaser:     Was  the  lumber  shipped  back  to  Russia? 

Treguboff:  No,  the  lumber  was  shipped  to  Harbin.   It  was  all  for  domestic 
consumption  for  that  area.   It  could  have  been  not  for  Harbin 
but  the  city  of  Manchuria  on  the  Siberian  border.   Lumber  was  also 
used  by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  which  Russians  built  with  coolie 
labor  and  Franch  capital.   The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  a 
direct  line  via  Siberia  from  Harbin  to  Moscow. 

Glaser:     Did  you  ever  travel  on  it? 

Treguboff:   On  portions  of  it.   I  remember  Papa  as  a  big  traveler  on  the 

railroad  and  supplier  of  certain  wood  products  to  the  railroad.   He 
had  a  private  car  for  himself  and  his  staff,  not  for  pleasure 
traveling,  but  mostly  for  bringing  cash  to  the  interior  on  paydays. 
This  was  to  pay  the  employees  off  because  they  would  not  know  what 
to  do  with  a  check. 

Glaser:     Does  that  mean  he  was  gone  from  home  quite  a  bit? 
Treguboff:   Yes,  not  long,  periodically. 
Glaser:     How  far  inland  did  he  travel? 


Treguboff:   I  forget.   That  would  be,  probably,  300  to  400  miles.   But  300  to 
400  miles  on  a  narrow-gauge,  slow  railroad  is  quite  a  bit  of  time. 
I  remember  being  regaled  with  stories  from  early  Californians  when 
they  took  trains,  what  it  took  to  negotiate  100  to  150  miles  in 
this  country.   They  were,  much  more  sophisticated  than  my  countrymen 
in  northern  China. 

Glaser:     What  kind  of  a  relationship  did  your  father  have  with  the — I  assume 
this  was  governed  by  the  Chinese. 

Treguboff:   Governed,  meaning  what? 

Glaser:     The  political  leaders  of  the  country,  of  the  city  of  Harbin,  and 
the  province. 

Treguboff:   Russian  Jews,  who  did  not  maintain  contact  with  Russia  after 
they  left,  for  all  intents  and  purposes  were  stateless  people 
because  there  was  no  such  thing  as  being  naturalized  in  China.   After 
the  Reds  came  to  Russia,  no  Russian  wanted  to  go  back,  especially 
not  a  Russian  Jew.   Even  if  he  were  very  poor,  he  would  not  want 
to  go  back  to  Russia.   A  few  left.   None  that  I  know  of  particularly 
wanted  to  claim  Soviet  citizenship;  they  could  have  gotten  that. 
Hence  they  remained  stateless.   The  Chinese  never  bothered  them. 
They  paid  all  the  taxes  to  the  Chinese  administration.   And  they 
were  considered  foreigners.   They  might  have  had  identification;  I 
do  not  remember. 

When  I  came  here,  a  good  question  would  be,  "You  are  entering 
the  United  States.   What  are  you  traveling  on?"  You  have  a  birth 
certificate  translated  from  Hebrew,  because  it  was  a  rabbi  who  issued 
it,  the  rabbi  of  your  congregation.   It  said  you  were  a  son  of 
Helen  and  Matthew  Treguboff  and  born  on  such-and-such  date. 

Glaser:     And  what  did  the  U.S.  Immigration  in  San  Francisco  do  with  that 
certificate? 

Treguboff:  They  accepted  my  identification  in  lieu  of  a  passport. 

Glaser:  After  World  War  I,  wasn't  there  something  called — 

Treguboff:  Nansen. 

Glaser:  Was  it  that  sort  of  a  thing? 

Treguboff:   Yes,  but  that  is  quite  a  megillah  (story).   You  had  to  go  through 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  no  one  that  I  ever  came  in  contact 
with  actually  had  a  Nansen  passport  because  Nansen  passports  were 
issued  to  very  few  people,  particularly  those  who  traveled  extensively 
to  foreign  countries. 


Treguboff:   Nansen  was  the  name  of  a  Swede,  I  believe,  who  was  fortunate 

enough  to  put  legislation  through  the  old  League  of  Nations  for 
those  who  lost  their  nationality  after  World  War  I. 

Glaser:     Did  your  parents  ever  travel  to  the  U.S.  to  see  you? 

Treguboff:   My  mother  did.   She  traveled  to  Paris  to  see  my  brother  and  from 
there,  via  New  York,  to  see  me  in  Berkeley.  And  all  by  herself, 
speaking  maybe  a  smattering  of  English.   No  other  language  but 
Russian,  basically,  and  Yiddish,  but  that  is  all. 
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Glaser:     How  much  English  did  you  know?  You  must  have  known  quite  a  bit  if 
you  were  able  to  enter  the  university. 


More  on  UC  Berkeley 


Treguboff:   No,  on  the  first  try  I  flunked  English  A.   My  school  credentials 
for  being  admitted  to  freshman  standing  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  were  done  by  correspondence. 

[telephone  interruption] 

Treguboff:   The  last  line  said,  "We  are  glad  to  inform  you  that  you  are 

admitted  to  freshman  standing  at  the  University  of  California.   All 
such  admissions  are  predicated  on  your  satisfactory  grade  in  an 
examination  known  as  English  A."   So  I  took  it  the  first  time  and 
I  flunked.   I  did  not  know  enough  English.   I  had  a  hell  of  a  time. 
I  had  a  hell  of  a  time  because  my  knowledge  of  English  was  very, 
very,  very  precious  little.   I  got  it  the  second  time. 

The  hardest  part  of  the  first  couple  of  years  was  to  follow 
the  lecture  and  be  able  to  take  notes.   There  was  no  speed  and 
you  miss  a  number  of — [telephone  interruption] 

Glaser:     You  were  saying  that  you  miss  a  number  of  things  when  your  English 
is  not  good. 

Treguboff:   Yes,  and  I  always  had  to  position  myself.   Being  of  European  stock, 
I  would  apologetically  explain  to  a  guy  or  a  girl  sitting  next  to 
me  that  I  hope  they  do  not  mind  if  I  will  look  at  their  notes. 
Not  because  I  want  something  for  the  sake  of  copying,  but  because 
my  English  is  not  so  beautiful.   I  would  miss  a  lot  because  the 
speed  with  which  I  could  take  notes  was  limited. 


Glaser:     I  would  think  you  also  had  trouble  grasping  some  of  the  material. 

Treguboff :   Yes,  that  is  right.   Even  though  you  begin  to  think  why  it  went 
wrong  or  why  it  was  so  difficult.   Well,  the  English  I  took  in 
Harbin  was  from  a  Eurasian.   He  had  a  British  father  and  a  Chinese, 
mother.   He  spoke  three  languages  fluently — Russian,  Chinese,  and 
English.   He  had  a  distinct  accent  which  you  could  not  diagnose 
(I  could  not  diagnose  it  right  away) ,  only  because  he  was  trilingual 
and  then  some.   For  all  I  know,  he  might  have  spoken  French  or 
German.   But  whatever  English  he  imparted  to  me  as  his  student  and 
to  my  colleagues  was  British  English.  The  British  diction  is 
exquisite  next  to  an  American's.  And  the  sound  is  different.   So 
that  compounded  the  felony. 

Glaser:     Did  you  have  any  tutoring  while  you  were  here? 

Treguboff:   No,  I  had  very  little.   I  should  have  had  more.   I  was  told  to  go 
to  movies  and  listen  to  movies.   I  was  told  that  there  were  some 
records,  and  I  used  records.   A  good  way  to  get  in  the  habit  of 
recognizing  the  words  right  away,  even  though  the  accent  was 
different  since  it  was  American  English  against  British  English, 
was  listening  to  the  radio. 

Glaser:     Nowadays  they  tell  newcomers  to  watch  television. 

Treguboff:   That  is  correct.   And  they  have  excellent  programs.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  as  good  as  in  Tokyo  where  on  T.V.  you  have  lessons 
in  French  and  in  English  and  in  any  language  you  want.   Every  time 
I  am  in  Japan  I  put  it  on  just  to  see  what  I  missed  when  I  had  to 
suffer.   It  was  no  enjoyable  life  for  me  because  an  assignment  of 
twenty  pages  of  modern  European  history,  which  by  my  standards  I 
knew  already  in  high  school,  took  me  four  hours  with  an  English- 
Russian  dictionary. 

Glaser:     Was  it  embarrassing  to  you  to  ask  a  neighbor  in  the  classroom  if 
you  could  borrow  the  notes? 

Treguboff:   I  did  not  borrow.   I  had  to  explain  my  looking  over  someone's 

shoulder.   After  all,  you  know,  you  are  staring  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  thought  I  was  making  a  pass  at  her  or  what .   I  was  so 
scared  of  my  shadow  I  would  not  dare  even  to  look  at  her  face. 
If  you  asked  me  what  she  looked  like,  if  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  the  world,  I  would  not  know. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  talk  much  about  my  college  years.   I 
try  to  forget  unpleasant  things.   The  happiest  times  are  the  people 
I  met,  friendships  I  made,  mostly  with  adults.   I  was  completely 
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Treguboff:   disinterested  in  sports  because  I  did  not  know  sports  in  my 

country.   My  high  school  did  not  have  sports.   The  only  thing  I 
understood  and  knew  was  tennis,  and  that  I  enjoyed.   In  four  years 
of  college  I  have  been,  possibly,  to  two  college  football  games. 

I  met  an  Irishman  who  was  a  personality  on  the  campus  of  the 
university  because  he  knew  everybody  from  the  president  down.   He 
conducted  what  in  those  days  was  a  real  tobacconist's  shop.   He  did  not 
sell  tires  or  watches.  He  sold  magazines,  cigarettes,  cigars, 
pipes,  and  pipe  tobacco  which  we  mixed  ourselves  for  special 
customers.   He  taught  me  the  business. 

Glaser:     When  you  say  we  mixed,  do  you  mean  you  worked  for  him? 

Treguboff:  Yes,  I  worked  for  him  without  ever  receiving  a  cent  of  money.   He 
was  like  a  father  to  me — Dan  Whelan.  Dan  had  a  married  daughter. 
He  was  a  gray-haired,  bald-headed  old  man  by  my  standards,  you  know. 
He  taught  me  the  business.   And  he  loved  sports.   He  was  a  volunteer 
boxing  coach  of  the  varsity  boxing  team.   On  Saturdays  I  would 
relieve  him. 

Glaser:     How  did  you  make  contact  with  him? 

Treguboff:   By  coming  in  to  buy  and  always  hanging  around,  looking  at  magazines, 
trying  to  strike  up  a  conversation.   And  he  would  say,  "Hey  sonny, 
aren't  you  going  to  the  game?"  "Aren't  you  doing  this;  aren't  you 
doing  that?"  Well,  before  you  know  it,  I  was  invited  to  his 
house  for  dinner.   He  had  a  nice  apartment,  he  and  his  wife.   He 
was  born  a  Catholic  but  never  went  to  church.   His  mother,  however, 
was  a  very  devout  Catholic. 

And  I  got  to  have  that  standing:   "Treg,  would  you  make  a 
deposit  in  the  bank?"   "Here  is  a  check,  would  you  make  a  deposit 
to  Mother's  account  in  the  bank."  He  used  to  send  his  married 
daughter,  Norma,  an  allowance.   I  kept  in  touch  with  her;  she  moved 
to  Los  Angeles.   She  was  a  young  widow.   It  was  like  a  brother-sister 
relationship  with  a  nice  Catholic  family.   All  of  them  are  dead 
now. 

Glaser:     And  through  him  did  you  learn  about  the  whole  Bay  Area? 

Treguboff:   Yes,  he  really  taught  me.   He  was  an  employee  of  the  General  Cigar 
Company  and  only  moved  to  the  East  Bay  after  the  earthquake. 

I  would  listen  to  him  talk  by  the  hour  about  early  San  Francisco. 
And  he  had  more  stories.   From  him  I  learned  more  about  California. 


Glaser:     I  bet  it  helped  your  English  too. 

Treguboff:   Yes,  because  he  used  to  correct  me,  which  was  helpful. 

Glaser:     I  would  like  to  find  out  about  the  courses  you  took  and  your 

professors.   [Mr.  Treguboff  shakes  his  head]  You  do  not  know? 
Did  you  have  any  courses  from  Jessica  Peixotto? 

Treguboff:   No,  I  knew  the  name  because  it  was  a  known  name  in  San  Francisco. 

Glaser:     When  we  first  talked,  you  said  that  there  was  not  a  department  of 
social  work  as  such.   But  there  was  something  called  social 
economics.   I  think  she  taught  in  that  department. 

Treguboff:   A  curriculum  in  social  work  they  used  to  call  it,  a  curriculum  in 
social  work.   I  remember  that,  but  I  would  not  remember  anybody. 

I  remember  one ,  the  only  one  that  stands  out  in  my  mind ,  our 
substitute  professor  of  public  speaking.   The  prof  got  sick,  and 
I  think  it  was  Bernie  Witkin  who  took  over.   Bernie  Witkin  is  a 
famous  guy  because  he  developed  a  course  to  tutor  men  and  women  who 
finished  law  school  and  were  about  to  take  their  bar  exams.   He 
wrote  many  textbooks. 

Glaser:     Were  you  in  the  law  curriculum? 

Treguboff:   No,  but  he  happened  to  have  been  a  substitute  man  for  one  semester 
in  a  course  in  public  speaking.   When  you  say,  "Do  you  remember  any 
of  your  profs?"  Oh,  no.   College  was  mostly  courses  in  history 
and  economics. 

Glaser:     Did  you  have  any  idea  how  you  were  going  to  use  that  when  you 
graduated? 

Treguboff:   No,  none.   All  I  wanted  to  do  was  get  out.   Those  were  probably  the 
most  unsatisfactory  years  of  my  life  in  America.   And  I  loved 
Berkeley.   Even  when  I  started  working  I  took  some  course  just  to 
qualify  to  live  in  International  House.   I  met  many  foreign  students 
who  came  here  on  a  student's  visa.   That  is  why,  for  two  years 
while  I  was  working  in  San  Francisco,  I  continued  to  enroll.   I  never 
wanted  to  part  with  dear  old  Berkeley.   This  was  after  I  graduated 
in  1931.   I  did  not  know  anybody  in  San  Francisco,  you  see.   Just 
the  nice  lady  who  suggested  that  I  investigate  whether  I  could  get 
into  social  work.   I  did  not  know  what  the  hell  she  meant. 


Glaser: 


Who  was  she? 
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Treguboff:   That  family  is  all  dead.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Richard  Newman.   She 

was  a  volunteer  with  the  Jewish  Big  Sister  movement  in  San  Francisco. 

Glaser:     How  did  you  met  her? 

» 

Treguboff:   Somebody  told  her  about  me. 

Glaser:     What  made  you  decide  to  stay  in  California  rather  than  going  back 
to  Harbin? 


Return  to  Harbin  and  Description  of  Early  Family  Life 


Termination  of  Student  Visa 


Treguboff: 

Glaser: 
Treguboff: 


Glaser: 
Treguboff: 


Glaser: 


Treguboff; 


Glaser: 


I  had  to  go  back  to  Harbin,  and  I  went  back  to  Harbin  to  re-enter 
as  an  immigrant. 

Was  this  after  you  graduated? 

Yes,  because  I  was  on  a  student  visa.   No  college  work,  no  right 
to  stay.   And  in  those  days  they  had  a  very  efficient  immigration 
department.   Now,  we  have  more  illegal  aliens  who  work  than  we 
have  people  in  the  city  of  New  York.   But  in  those  days  they  were 
very  proficient.   You  got  a  letter  right  away,  "When  are  you 
departing?"  And  they  were  telling  you  that  if  you  dilly-dally 
they  would  give  you  just  three  weeks.   And  then  if  they  deport  you, 
once  you  are  deported  they  are  not  authorized  to  issue  you  a  visa. 

What  made  you  decide  to  come  back  after  you  returned  to  Harbin? 

Most  of  the  people  I  knew  of  my  generation  lived  in  California. 
In  Harbin  I  knew  more  adults  than  people  my  age.   That  is  why  it 
was  natural  to  me  to  be  friends  with  a  man  who  was  eighty  when  I 
was  fifty. 

But  it  must  have  been  very  upsetting  for  your  parents,  especially 
your  mother,  that  you  chose  to  return  to  California. 


There  was  nothing  I  could  do  there,  see. 
to  Shanghai. 

Why? 


They  were  already  enroute 
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Treguboff :   There  was  a  movement. 

Glaser:     Did  this  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Japanese  uprising? 

Treguboff:   The  Japanese  were  coming  in  to  take  over.   Papa  always  worked  with 
the  Chinese.   We  used  to  say,  "We  learned  how  to  work  with  the 
Chinese;  we  broke  them  in  already.  How  do  we  know  that  we  will 
have  the  same  success  when  working  with  the  Japanese?"  The 
Japanese  don't  work  with  anyone  else.   They  take  over.   They  will 
use  you  to  acquire  knowledge  from  you  and  then  they  will  take 
over. 

Glaser:     What  year  did  your  parents  leave  for  Shanghai? 
Treguboff:  After  I  returned  here.   It  would  be  from  1932  onward. 
Glaser:     So  it  took  a  few  years  for  them  to  actually  make  the  move? 

Treguboff:   Oh,  yes. 

[telephone  interruption] 

Treguboff:   When  Papa  announced  to  me  that  my  brother  was  going  to  get  married 
and  he  still  did  not  have  a  job  in  Paris  and  that  the  foreign 
exchange  was  now  against  my  father  (it  took  more  Chinese  dollars  to 
buy  francs) ,  I  volunteered  to  relieve  my  father  of  the  small  amount 
of  the  stipend  which  he  was  sending  me  in  America.   No,  I  volunteered 
even  before  then,  before  I  knew  that  my  brother  was  going  to  get 
married. 

For  several  months ,  I  began  to  share  what  I  had  from  my 
father  (but  my  share  was  very  small)  by  sending  it  to  my  brother 
in  Paris.  And  then  I  found  out  that  my  brother  was  going  to  get 
married.  So  I  took  a  position.   I  said  to  my  father,  "If  you  want 
to  put  up  with  this  foolishness,  he  was  your  son  before  he  was  my 
brother,  so  you  do  it." 

Glaser:     So  you  stopped  sharing  your  allowance? 

Treguboff:   I  stopped  sharing  as  a  protest. 
[Interview  2:   June  20,  1984 ]//# 

Glaser:     Can  we  talk  some  more  about  Harbin?  That  is  well  worth  recording 

because  it  is  a  unique  background.   You  told  me  about  your  father's 
lumber  business.   Could  you  tell  me  more  about  your  home  life? 

Treguboff:   It  was  more  timber  business  than  lumber  business. 
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Glaser: 


Treguboff ; 


Lumber,  I  take  it,  is  the  logs  that  are  trimmed, 
untrimmed  wood? 


Timber  is 


That  is  right.   Timber  is  the  forest  as  it  is  cut  in  the  wilds  and 
brought  into  a  lumberyard  to  be  trimmed  to  specifications. 


Home  and  Servants 


Treguboff:  Now,  you  say  you  are  interested  in  my  home  life.  Well,  let  us 

begin  with  the  house.   The  house  was  well-built  of  brick.   It  had 
heating  of  the  kind  you  see  in  very  old  Russian  movies,  and  that 
is  a  stove  extending  out  of  the  wall  into  the  living  room  space. 
The  stove,  which  is  built  of  brick,  is  just  about  the  height  of 
an  average  human  being.   If  you  stand  facing  that  stove,  just 
between  your  waistline  and  your  knees  will  be  a  metal  door  opening 
into  that  protruding  big  potbelly.   It  looked  like  a  very  pregnant 
woman  if  you  face  it.   Oh,  some  of  them  are  more  elaborate  and 
some  of  them  are  plain. 

It  is  fired  by  wood  that  you  and  I  put  in  fireplaces.   The 
size  of  the  wood  is  obviously  cut  to  fit  the  width  dimensions  of 
this  inside  heating  equipment.  The  smoke  goes  out  of  a  standard 
chimney  that  you  would  see  on  a  roof  of  any  house  here.   I  think 
our  chimneys  were  practically  all  brick.   I  do  not  remember  any 
metal  chimney. 

Glaser:     Did  this  mean  that  there  was  a  brickyard  in  Harbin? 
Treguboff:   I  am  positive  of  that. 

Even  by  our  standards  in  this  country,  when  I  began  to  grow 
up  and  began  to  understand  the  value  of  whatever  currency  was 
used  then,  my  father  would  have  been  considered  a  well-to-do  man. 

Glaser:     How  many  servants  did  you  have  in  the  house? 

Treguboff:   No  less  than  two  and  mostly  three.   That  is,  excluding  a  courtyard 
man  who  did  all  the  heavy  cleaning  and  the  heavy  work  around  the 
house.   The  servants  in  the  house  consisted  of  a  Chinese  cook  who 
was  a  chef  type. 

Glaser:     By  that  do  you  mean  he  was  a  trained  cook? 
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Tregubof f : 


Glaser: 


Tregubof f; 


Glaser: 
Tregubof f; 


Glaser: 
Tregubof f: 


Glaser: 


Tregubof f 


He  was  not  only  a  trained  cook  but  he  was  good.   Few  Chinese 
families  would  appreciate  him  as  much  as  the  Harbin  Jewish-Russian 
population  or  non- Jewish-Russian  population,  because  he  cooked 
Russian-European  style.   I  am  sure  he  cooked  Chinese  as  well,  but 
dishes  served  in  our  house  in  Chinese  style  were  rare.   If  you 
wanted  a  Chinese  meal,  you  probably  would  go  to  a  good  Chinese 
restaurant. 

There  was  also  Mother's  maid  and  another  servant.   Mother's 
maid  might  have  been  at  times  Russian.   But  the  cook  and  the 
houseman  were  Chinese. 

Did  your  mother  have  a  seamstress,  or  were  clothes  ready-made  in 
those  years? 

Ready-made  clothes,  by  and  large,  were  not  of  very  good  quality. 
They  were  in  cheaper  shops,  and  the  ladies  of  my  mother's  financial 
standing  would  not  buy  ready-made  clothes.   They  went  to  a  yardage 
store  first,  selected  their  material,  and  that  went  all  the  way 
up  from  an  overcoat  to  an  evening  gown.   Then  they  would  take  the 
material  to  their  dressmaker.   Every  lady  whose  husband  achieved 
a  certain  financial  status  had  a  dressmaker. 

And  I  suppose  every  gentleman  had  his  tailor? 

And  every  gentleman  had  his  tailor,  and  a  good  gentleman's  tailor, 
do  not  let  me  forget.   The  man  who  made  a  gentleman's  coat  and 
vest  never  made  his  pants.   A  pantsmaker  was  different.   So,  you 
actually  bought  the  yardage  and  dealt  with  two  men  to  complete 
your  three-piece  suit.   And  gentlemen  in  those  days  wore  three-piece 
suits. 

What  about  clothing  for  young  lads? 

The  same  thing,  but  they  were  cheaper  tailors  because  you  were 
not  supposed  to  spend  so  much  money  on  children.  They  specialized 
in  suits  and  in  all  sorts  of  garments  for  younger  men — boys  and 
girls.   Girls  had  their  junior  seamstresses,  you  see.   They  did 
not  have  to  be  so  proficient  and  they  did  not  have  to  be  so 
expensive. 

Did  you  wear  a  uniform  when  you  went  to  school?   [telephone 
interruption] 

Yes,  I  hazily  remember  a  uniform  which  primarily  consisted  of  a 
shirt,  Russian-style  with  a  high  collar  and  buttons  on  one 
shoulder.   [telephone  interruption] 
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Treguboff:   Trousers,  I  believe,  were  of  the  long  variety  or  resembled 

knickers.   I  do  not  remember  precisely  what  the  jacket  looked 
like. 


School 


Treguboff:   That  brings  me  to  the  type  of  school  I  attended.   It  was  a 

Russian-language  school.   It  consisted  not  of  eight  grades,  but 
eight  years  of  school,  which  combines  junior  high  and  high  in  terms 
of  relationship  to  the  school  system  in  this  country. 

Glaser:     Did  the  school  year  start  in  the  fall  as  ours  does,  or  did  it  start 
the  first  of  the  year  and  then  a  summer  break? 

Treguboff:   I  remember  only  summer  breaks.   The  school,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  was  about  nine-and-a-half  months  a  year. 

Glaser:     So  that  means  school  would  pick  up  again  after  the  summer  break 
and  be  part  of  a  whole  year,  not  divided  into  semesters. 

Treguboff:  That  is  correct.   Half  a  day  on  Saturday  included. 

Glaser:  This  was  the  European  system,  was  it  not? 

Treguboff:  That  is  right. 

Glaser:  Did  you  go  home  for  lunch? 

Treguboff:   It  is  hazy  in  my  mind.   I  believe  you  did  not  in  senior  grades, 
because  I  remember  a  very  elaborate  cafeteria  or  dining  room  in 
the  school.   It  was  a  private  school.   The  headmaster  was  a 
Latvian.  All  instructions  were  conducted  in  the  Russian  language. 

They  were  difficult  schools.   Even  in  my  day  the  University 
of  California  was  pretty  particular  on  admission  to  freshman 
standing.  And  there  was  no  question  of  acceptance  of  the  credential 
of  Anders  School,  which  is  probably  a  Latvian  name. 

Glaser:     Was  French  taught  as  a  second  language? 

Treguboff:   I  do  not  remember  taking  French.   I  remember  taking  English. 
French  might  have  been  taught  but  not  basically  as  a  required 
language.   And  now  I  am  going  to  contradict  myself.   On  the  other 
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Tteguboff:   hand,  I  do  not  remember  any  elective  course.   The  curriculum  for 
each  year  is  the  curriculum  and  you  cannot  pick  and  choose.  So, 
if  I  remember  English,  this  was  the  official  foreign  language 
taught . 

Glaser:     Was  this  a  college  preparatory  course  of  studies? 

Treguboff :   The  seventh  and  eighth  years  probably  would  be  a  combination  of 

our  first  semester  of  college.  Or  in  the  proper  order,  prep  school 
and  first  semester  freshman  year  college.   When  I  took  European 
history  at  Cal  in  my  freshman  year,  I  remember  having  taken  it 
either  in  my  seventh  year  or  in  my  eighth  year  in  school. 

My  dilemma  and  my  struggle  was  to  translate  it  from  a 
language  I  did  not  know  (to  wit,  English)  into  Russian,  so  I  could 
understand  what  the  heck  I  was  reading. 

Glaser:     But  you  must  have  had  some  schooling  before  Anders  School,  primary 
grades,  before  going  into  this  combination  of  junior  and  senior 
high  school. 

Treguboff:   I  would  say  they  were  probably  pre-  "this-type-of-school"  learning. 
But  that  was  provided  by  private  tutors  at  home. 


Glaser: 
Treguboff: 
Glaser: 
Treguboff: 


Family  and  Relatives 

How  many  family  members  did  you  have  in  your  home? 
My  brother  and  I,  father  and  mother. 
Did  you  have  relatives  in  Harbin? 

Yes,  on  the  property  there  was  a  house  in  which  my  father's  father 
and  mother  lived.   I  remember  them  very  well.   I  also  remember 
very  well  my  mother's  mother.   She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman.   I 
can  close  my  eyes  now  and  not  really  recollect  the  features,  but 
I  can  recall  that  very  serene  beauty  of  that  gray-haired  woman  who 
for  a  short  time  lived  with  us.   I  loved  that  woman  beyond  any 
affection  I  felt  toward  any  human  being.   She  reciprocated  my 
affection  and  attention  to  her.   I  admired  her  because  of  her 
strength  and,  if  it  is  possible,  I  inherited  a  touch  of  her 
discipline.   [interruption,  telephone  serviceman  enters] 
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Treguboff:   What  happened  in  her  life  is  a  great  tragedy.   I  don't  know  how 
old  she  was.   But  when  she  was  a  young  woman,  she  was  about  to 
breast-feed  one  of  her  children.   She  was  fatigued.   Incidentally, 
it  happened  in  Russia.   As  I  said,  she  was  fatigued  and  decided 
to  rest  on  a  bed  while  feeding  the  child.   European  beds  are 
usually  soft.   She  fell  asleep,  and  her  body  sank  into  the  softness 
of  the  pillows  and  comforters,  and  her  child  suffocated  at  her 
breast. 

Obviously,  this  was  very  traumatic.  She  took  a  vow.   And  I'll 
guess  with  you — she  must  have  been  in  her  late  twenties:  my 
recollection  is  of  her  being  in  her  early  seventies.   So  she  took 
a  vow  that  she  would  not  sleep  on  even  a  mattress.   It  was  a  wooden 
board  on  top  of  a  bed  for  the  rest  of  her  life.   And  she  would 
fast  one  day  a  week.   She  did  both. 

Glaser:     That's  called  doing  penance. 

Treguboff:   She  never  spoke  of  it.   Those  who  knew  her  knew  that  those  were 

her  habits.  She  never  considered  herself  a  martyr  for  doing  it  and 
for  so  long. 

Glaser:     How  many  children  did  she  have  altogether? 

Treguboff:   I  was  trying  to  remember.   Mother  had  a  brother  and  I  know  of  two 

sisters.   It  wasn't  a  large  family,  so  it  must  have  been  four,  plus 
the  child  who  died.   Of  all  my  relatives  on  both  sides  of  the 
family  tree,  she  stood  out.   She  was  quiet,  she  was  a  lady,  she 
was  beautiful,  and  she  had  discipline  unlike  anything  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  lifetime. 

Of  all  the  stories  that  I  conveniently  forgot  about  my  early 
childhood,  this  I  never  wanted  to  forget.   I  probably  repeated  that 
story  more  often  than  any  concerning  any  one  of  my  relatives, 
including  my  father  and  mother. 

My  grandfather  on  my  father's  side  was  rather  a  colorless 
individual,  as  I  remember  him. 


Treguboff:  My  grandmother  (and  remember  we  are  talking  about  the  paternal 

grandmother)  was  a  very  energetic  woman.   I  remember  her  as  plump 
and  short,  as  not  being  a  good  cook.   If  it  weren't  for  a  Chinese 
cook  in  their  house,  my  grandpa  wouldn't  fare  so  well  in  the 
culinary  department. 
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Charitable  and  Religious  Activities 


Tregubof f : 


Glaser : 
Tregubof f; 


Glaser: 
Tregubof f: 


She  had  one  passion,  which  older  women  in  Harbin  performed  and 
rather  well.   They  were  volunteer  fundraisers,  money  collectors 
for  the  synagogue  (in  addition  to  the  synagogue's  other  revenue) 
and  for  whatever  nonprofit  charitable  organization  the  Jewish 
community  had. 

I  clearly  remember  two  organizations.   One  was  a  home  for  the 
aged.   Another  one  is  probably  what  we  would  call  now  the  Family 
Service  Agency.  However,  that  was  toward  the  latter  part  of  my 
stay  in  Harbin.  That  would  put  me,  chronologically,  between  fifteen 
and  seventeen  years  of  age. 

A  less  sophisticated  form  of  distribution  of  either  money, 
food,  or  whatever,  was  the  old  "Lady  Bountiful"  days,  where  you 
actually  brought  baskets  (or  whatever  your  container  was)  with 
food,  clothing,  or  whatever  somebody  determined  the  poor  needed. 
That  was  my  grandmother's  main  occupation.  She  devoted  one  day, 
a  pretty  full  day,  a  week  to  it. 

Did  your  mother  join  her  in  this  activity? 

No,  I  don't  remember  Mother  engaging  in  anything  of  this  sort. 
However,  there  is  something,  way  back  in  my  memory,  which  puts 
Mother  in  that  position  but  probably  on  a  more  sophisticated 
level  with  a  higher  goal.   To  wit,  going  to  the  businessmen  to 
collect  larger  amounts  of  money  for  what  I  recall,  and  I  may  be 
wrong,  a  bigger  annual  campaign. 

Does  that  mean  that  there  was  an  organized  Jewish  community? 

It  was  organized  around,  probably,  the  synagogue.   And  I  do  not 
remember  if  there  was  formality  to  the  organization.   There  must 
have  been  accountability.   So  from  that  standpoint,  there  must 
have  been  an  office  someplace  and  a  person  paid  to  keep  books.   I 
don't  remember  anyone  volunteering  services  in  an  administrative 
capacity.   Collecting  money,  yes,  distributing  money  to  the  poor, 
yes.   But  I  have  to  assume  there  was  somebody  to  keep  it  all 
straight. 


Glaser: 


How  religious  was  your  family,  including  your  grandparents? 
they  keep  kosher?   Was  there  kosher  meat? 


Did 
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Treguboff :  Meat  was  kosher  because  kosher  butchers  had  better  meat.   But  we 

did  not  maintain  a  kosher  household.   I  was  brought  up  in  a  strictly 
not-kosher  home.   However,  Passover  was  observed.   That  was  one 
week  of  the  year  where  observance  of  some  ritual  practice  in  Jewish 
life  was  adhered  to  very  meticulously. 

Example:  a  complete  set  of  dishes  with  utensils  which 
duplicated  the  set  that  was  used  fifty-one  weeks  a  year  was  kept 
and  taken  out  for  this  one  week.   That  meant  not  only  what  was 
brought  to  the  dinner  table  but  the  kitchen  utensils  as  well.   I 
remember  the  horrendous  packing  and  unpacking  for  that  seven  days. 
And  lights  were  lit.  Normally,  I  do  not  remember  my  mother  ever 
lighting  the  lights  on  Friday  nights. 

Glaser:     By  lights  you  mean  Sabbath  candles? 

Treguboff:   Yes. 

Glaser:     Did  somebody  in  Harbin  bake  the  matzah? 

Treguboff:   Yes.   Oh,  yes.   I  think  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  congregations 

which  did  the  matzah  baking  as  a  way  of  deriving  revenue  for  their 
operating  requirements.   It  was  the  main  support  of  the  synagogue. 
There  was  a  tradition  of  bidding  openly  for  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  the  altar  to  read  a  prayer. 

Glaser:     On  the  high  holidays? 

Treguboff:   That  is  right.   In  the  synagogue  in  which  I  was  raised,  during  the 
period  of  the  bidding  it  was  actually  competitive  bidding.   And 
you  heard  voices  of  identifiable  people  who  bid  for  this  honor. 
That  was  terrific  revenue  for  the  congregation. 

Glaser:     I  assume  the  women  of  the  congregation  sat  upstairs  separate 
from  the  men. 

Treguboff:  Yes,  female  children  with  them  and  male  children  with  their 
fathers  or  grandfathers. 

Glaser:     Did  the  women  follow  the  service?  Did  they  know  how  to  read 
Hebrew,  or  were  they  up  there  talking  among  themselves? 

Treguboff:   My  recollection  would  be  that  a  few  did,  the  older  women  did. 

The  younger  women  talked.   It  was  just  an  event,  and  you  had  to 
be  there,  and  there  was  no  way  out.   Also,  the  younger  women  did 
not  know  enough  Hebrew  to  read  out  of  the  prayer  book. 
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Glaser:     Did  your  father  ever  hold  any  office  in  the  synagogue? 

Treguboff :   I  would  assume  that  he  was,  at  some  time  or  other,  an  elder  of 

his  synagogue,  which  probably  would  compare  with  being  on  a  board 
of  a  congregation  in  our  country. 

Otherwise,  I  remember  no  memorable  or  important  high  holy 
days.   The  services  were  long.   The  children  that  were  dragged 
there  were  very  uncomfortable.   Very  little  was  done  to  maintain 
the  interest  of  those  children  by  providing  either  children's 
services  or  some  meaningful  recreational/educational  program  to 
keep  them  busy.   They  were  the  happiest  when  whoever  supervised 
them  or  brought  them  would  say,  "Okay,  why  don't  you  go  and  play 
in  the  yard  with  other  children."  There  was  an  enclosed  yard 
adjoining  the  synagogue. 

Glaser:     Was  there  a  Sunday  school  or  after-school  Hebrew  class? 

Treguboff:  Not  Sunday  school.   You  engaged  a  melamed ,  a  teacher,  to  come  to 
your  home  and  teach  your  children.   I  mean,  there  was  a  school  in 
the  synagogue,  but  that  was  for  the  less  affluent. 

Glaser:     Were  you  prepared  for  bar  mitzvah? 

Treguboff:   Yes. 

Glaser:     And  your  brother  also? 

Treguboff:   That  is  correct.   I  was  bar  mitzvah  and  so  was  my  brother,  and  we 
were  instructed  by  a  tutor  who  came  to  our  house. 


Parents'  Marriage  and  Move  to  Harbin 


Glaser:     Did  your  parents  ever  talk  of  what  had  brought  them  to  Harbin? 

Treguboff:   I  do  not  remember  that,  but  I  knew  historically,  which  everybody 
knew,  that  they  had  limited  possibilities  wherever  they  lived  in 
Russia,  especially  in  population  centers  like  Kiev.   I  suppose 
the  lure  of  opportunities  someplace  else  was  strong,  and  so  were 
the  distances  they  traveled.   I  am  sure  that  the  distance  from 
where  my  father  and  mother  started  (in  the  part  of  Russia  that  they 
called  Byelorussia)  to  Harbin  must  have  been  no  less  than  four  to 
five  thousand  miles. 
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Treguboff:   Mother  already  had  a  brother  who  was  married  and  lived  in 

Irkutsk  in  Siberia.   I  believe  my  parents  were  married  in  my 
uncle's  home,  the  uncle  on  my  mother's  side.   Father  didn't 
travel  with  his  bride  alone  to  Harbin.  He  came  there  with  three 
cousins.   Mother  was  the  only  female  in  that  group  and  she,  in 
the  early  days  of  her  marriage,  kept  house  for  four  men.   So,  it 
must  have  been — [telephone  interruption] 

Glaser:     You  were  talking  about  your  mother  and  the  four  men  she  had  to 
cook  for. 

Treguboff :  Yes.   Harbin  in  those  days  (and  I  am  talking  about  1904,  1905) 
was  a  very  primitive  community.   It  was  mostly  populated  by 
Chinese,  obviously.   The  housing  must  not  have  been  of  any  quality, 
and  I  would  iamgine  that  my  mother's  life  as  a  homemaker  was 
pretty  hard. 

In  those  early  days,  they  obviously  could  not  afford  any 
servants.   Oh,  I  am  sure  that  occasionally  they  had  some  Chinese 
do  heavy  work,  as  we  used  to  call  it,  around  the  house.   But  we 
could  not  afford  the  servants  that  we  had  in  later  years.   I  am 
speaking  as  "we."  I  should  have  said  "they"  because  I  wasn't  even 
born  then.   Neither  was  my  brother. 


Relationship  to  Mother  and  Brother 


Treguboff:   My  mother,  by  any  standard,  was  a  rather  self -centered ,  selfish 

person.   She  didn't  have  the  softness  of  my  father  nor  his  ability 
to  get  along  with  people.   My  mother  was  always  "on  the  outs" 
with  some  relatives,  mostly  on  her  side  of  the  family.   In 
comparison,  I  don't  remember  my  father  disliking  anybody  or  having 
a  serious  disagreement  with  anyone. 

As  we  children  began  to  grow,  she  became  more  "spoiled"  and 
self -centered.   She  had  three  male  members  of  her  immediate  family 
to  cater  to  her.   Forgetting  an  event  important  to  her  was 
tantamount  to  committing  a  felony. 

As  the  youngest  child,  I  was  the  beneficiary  of  her  extra 
affection.   We  looked  very  much  alike.   I  remember  accompanying 
her  on  trips  to  her  dressmaker's  and  to  shops  (where  she  bought 
items  strictly  for  herself)  that  probably  would  not  be  expeditiously 
accomplished  without  my  approval.   As  a  child,  I  remember  approving 
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Treguboff:   the  color  of  my  mother's  dress  or  sometimes  the  style.   I 

do  not  think  she  realized  it,  but  she  got  quite  a  bit  of  my 
time. 

If 

Treguboff :   I  do  know  that  my  proximity  to  Mother  was  at  the  expense  of  being 
with  and  enjoying  children  of  my  age.   Hence,  I  did  not  have 
many  friends.   And  after  a  while  you  cease  caring.   I  do  not  know 
whether  subconsciously  I  faulted  Mother  for  this.   I  do  not  think 
I  ever  did  because  I  didn't  know  how  pleasuresome  my  association 
would  have  been  with  my  peers. 

I  don't  remember  particularly  liking — I  think  they  call  it 
contact  games,  meaning  bodily  contact.   I  remember  participating 
in  some  games  with  a  few  of  my  boyfriends.   But  I  remember  that 
my  activities  were  mostly  confined  to  being  a  referee  or  an 
umpire  or  the  final  word  as  to  whether  the  game  was  played 
according  to  Hoyle  by  one  side  or  the  other. 

Glaser:     What  was  your  relationship  with  your  brother? 

Treguboff:   Even  in  childhood,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  much  use  for  me. 
I  admit  that  he  was  endowed  with  more  gray  matter  than  I  was. 
I  was  always  in  competition  with  him  and  before  him  my  father's 
youngest  brother  who,  incidentally,  went  to  the  same  school  as 
my  brother  and  I.   Both  my  uncle  and  my  brother  were  straight  A 
students  for  eight  consecutive  years  each.   I  was  merely  a  silver 
medalist,  so  I  guess  I  was  inferior. 

I  remember  teachers  who  told  me  on  many  occasions,  "You 
passed  your  exams  okay."  By  that  they  meant  that  I  got  a  B+. 
They  immediately  reminded  me  that  my  uncle  and  my  brother  had  A's. 

On  reflection,  I  probably  had  another  reason  to  be  unhappy. 
That  was  my  attempt  to  go  to  college  without  really  being 
sufficiently  equipped  with  the  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which 
instruction  was  conducted.   That  was  a  serious  error  which  I  had 
to  cope  with  alone  here. 

Another  thing  happened  that  I  never  thought  of  until  this 
very  time.   My  energy  in  pursuit  of  whatever  I  did  in  all  the 
positions  I  held  was  partially  motivated  by  the  desire  to  make 
up  for  whatever  shortcomings  I  may  have  had  in  academic  life.   I 
was  trying  to,  maybe  in  a  way,  prove  to  myself  that  you  do  not 
have  to  graduate  either  from  high  school  or  from  college  summa  cum 
laude  to  succeed  in  life,  to  succeed  in  a  profession.   And  I 
achieved  a  certain  measure  of  success.   I  am  not  the  best,  but 
I  am  far  from  the  worst. 
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Glaser:     Well,  leaders  of  this  community  think  you  are  the  best. 
Your  brother  lives  in  San  Francisco,  doesn't  he? 

Treguboff :   That  is  right.   A  year  and  nine  months  difference,  two  years 

difference,  is  a  big  difference  when  you  are  eleven  or  thirteen 
or  when  you  are  fifteen  or  seventeen.   I  never  knew  his  friends. 
Well,  I  knew  them,  obviously  they  came  to  the  house.   But  I  was 
never  invited  to  accompany  them. 

We  parted  late  in  1926,  and  I  saw  him  again  when  I  was 
instrumental  in  having  him  come  to  this  country  in  1947.  We 
lived  together  for  sixteen  and  a  half  years  and  were  apart  for 
twenty-one  years.   Strangers  have  more  in  common  than  we  do. 

I  think  his  lack  of  respect  for  me  as  a  man  who  would 
accomplish  something  continued  into  adulthood.   I  think  he  was 
very  surprised  when  occasionally  he  heard  of  something  that  I 
did  that  received  community  approbation.   I  can  almost  hear  him 
say,  "Who,  my  brother?"   That  never  bothered  me.   I  was  very 
close  to  his  children  who  now  have  drifted  away  from  me  completely. 

Glaser:  Sibling  rivalry  is  not  just  for  the  young,  is  it? 
Treguboff:  I  was  never  in  competition  with  him  for  anything. 
Glaser:  Perhaps  he  was  in  competition  with  you  for  your  mother's  love. 

Treguboff:   I  doubt  it.   Different  people  have  different  requirements.   Maybe 

that  is  it.   I  have  no  hate  for  him,  no  animosity,  or  anything  like 
that.   We  never  had  an  argument  in  our  lives  about  money  or 
relatives  or  anything  like  that.   The  bottom  line  is  that  as  far 
as  my  brother  is  concerned  I  have  no  communication  with  him. 

I  have  a  cousin  who,  unfortunately,  doesn't  live  here.   He  is 
a  first  cousin,  and  we  are  very  close.   For  all  intents  and 
purposes,  he  has  been  and  is  my  brother.   I  call  him  brother  and  it 
pleases  him  and  it  pleases  me. 

[Interview  2:  June  27,  1984 ]## 

Treguboff:  In  talking  about  my  parents,  I  mentioned  where  they  came  from  and 
by  mistake  I  called  that  region,  White  Russia  or  Byelorussia.  It 
should  be  Ukraine. 
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II  RETURN  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  THE  DEPRESSION  YEARS 


Caseworker  for  Agencies  of  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities 


Glaser : 

Tregubof f : 
Glaser: 
Tregubof f 


Glaser: 


Tregubof f 


Your  first  job  after  graduating  from  UC  Berkeley  was  with  the 
Eureka  Benevolent  Society.   Is  that  right? 

That  is  correct. 
In  1932? 

I  started  in  1932  and  worked  half-a-day  for  the  Eureka  Benevolent 
Society  as  a  caseworker.   Half  of  the  time  I  worked  for  the  Jewish 
Committee  for  Personal  Service,  an  agency  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities.   My  main  task  was  to  work  with  the  Jewish 
offenders  who  served  time  in  California  State  Penitentiary  to 
act  as  liaison  between  the  family  and  the  patients  of  Jewish  faith 
in  California  state  mental  institutions,  and  to  provide  a  bridge 
between  the  Jewish  offender  awaiting  trial  in  the  San  Francisco 
city  courts  (lower  and  upper) . 


Mr.  Tregubof f,  did  this  involve  travel? 
California? 


Did  you  go  to  southern 


No,  my  job  was  as  the  liaison  between  the  offender,  offender's 
family  and  the  public  defender,  because  all  of  those  with  whom  we 
came  in  contact  did  not  have  enough  funds  to  engage  private 
counsel. 

It  was  an  interesting  job.   I  usually  started  my  day  early 
in  the  morning  visiting  the  city  prisons,  seeing  what  prisoner  of 
Jewish  faith  came  into  the  prison  the  night  before,  and  quickly 
finding  out  whether  he  was  indeed  the,  one  to  be  helped  by  the 
Committee  for  Personal  Service. 
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Glaser:     Who  was  your  supervisor  at  that  time? 

Treguboff :   I  had  two  supervisors.   One  was  Elsie  Shirpser  and  the  other  was 
Samuel  Holcenberg,  who  later  on  went  to  Seattle  as  executive  of 
the  Jewish  Federation  there. 

Glaser:     Who  was  your  supervisor  when  you  were  with  the  Eureka  Benevolent 
Society  as  a  caseworker? 

Treguboff:   The  overall  supervisor  and  the  person  who  hired  me  was  Hyman  Kaplan, 
a  truly  brilliant  social  engineer. 

Glaser:     Would  you  define  that  term? 

Treguboff:   Well,  it  is  more  than  a  social  work  professional.   It  is  a  person 
who  in  addition  to  everyday  professional  activities  has  wisdom 
and  vision  to  chart  the  future  in  social  work  techniques  and  the 
requirements  in  the  field  of  social  work. 

My  immediate  supervisor  was  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Corinne 
Cook.   She  had  the  title  of  supervisor  of  social  work  and  workers 
for  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society.   She  was  very  hard  on  all  her 
subordinates.   But  I  was  very  fortunate.   I  was  the  only  male 
caseworker  and  she  was  rather  protective  of  me,  taught  me  many 
things,  and  I  appreciated  her  more  than  some  of  her  female  colleagues. 

I  think,  parenthetically,  one  should  add  here  that  male 
caseworkers  in  the  year  1932  were  rare  birds.   The  only  time  we  saw 
male  caseworkers  would  probably  be  priests  in  Catholic  organizations, 
or  what  would  be  our  opposite  number  in  an  agency  like  the 
Salvation  Army.   Otherwise,  the  social  work  profession  was  dominated 
almost  exclusively  by  women.   You  had  male  staffs  as  administrators 
along  with  women  administrators. 

Glaser:     Were  these  trained?  Did  they  have  a  Master's  degree  in  social  work? 

Treguboff:   In  1932,  I  doubt  it.   A  college  education  heavily  laced  with 
philosophy  as  a  major  would  probably  suffice. 

Glaser:     Had  you  started  out  as  a  visitor  first  and  not  a  caseworker? 

Treguboff:   I  started  out  probably  not  as  a  visitor.   I  do  not  remember  that 
term.   I  remember  the  term  trainee,  because  I  did  not  have  a 
formal  education,  even  as  narrow  as  it  was  in  those  days.   Hence, 
I  had  to  receive  on- the- job  training. 
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Glaser:     What  were  your  functions  as  a  caseworker? 

Treguboff :   My  functions  as  a  caseworker  were  to  receive  an  application, 

mostly  for  financial  aid.   There  were,  obviously,  problems  other 
than  financial.   There  may  have  been  stress  in  a  family,  tension 
between  husband  and  wife,  problems  with  children.   Whether  they 
could  be  diagnosed  by  the  parents  or  not  was  another  matter.   So 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  social  problems  that  beset  any  family  came 
to  the  fore.  The  written  case  history  was  the  basic  document 
required  for  presentation  to  your  supervisor  with  the  recommended 
action. 

Glaser:     Did  you  have  to  verify  that  a  family  qualified  for  financial  aid? 
Did  you  have  to  find  out  what  they  owned,  if  they  had  a  bank 
account,  and  things  like  that? 

Treguboff:  Yes,  eligibility  had  to  be  looked  into  and  that  involved  exactly 

what  you  said.  Whether  they  were  too  "rich"  to  be  eligible,  whether 
they  had  other  assets  that  could  be  disposed  of  before  an  agency 
such  as  ours  would  accept  them  "under  care." 

Glaser:     When  you  started  as  a  caseworker,  was  the  Eureka  Benevolent 

Society  receiving  governmental  funds  and  did  this  affect  your 
standards  for  eligibility? 

Treguboff:   I  remember  that  we  definitely  had  funds  from  the  Community  Chest. 

We  were  participating  agencies.   In  the  beginning  and  at  the  height  of 
unemployment,  San  Francisco  city  and  county  funds  and  state  of 
California  funds  came  into  play. 

I  am  reasonably  sure,  without  digging  into  history,  that 
Eureka  Benevolent  Society  along  with  the  Family  Service  agency, 
the  non-sectarian  agency  in  San  Francisco,  the  Family  Services 
Department  of  the  Catholic  archdiocese,  the  Italian  Relief  Agency, 
etc. ,  became  eligible  for  governmental  funds — meaning  state  and 
county.   At  which  point  the  state  disbursed  federal  funds,  I  do 
not  remember.   That  would  require  some  research.   But  governmental 
funds  definitely  had  to  consist  of  the  city  and  the  state. 


Citizens  Emergency  Relief  Committee 


Treguboff:   In  the  30s, several  caseworkers  and  I  were  transferred  to  a  county 
office.   The  building  was  a  condemned  grade  school,  I  believe,  on 
Geary  Street.   To  that  office  we  brought  with  us  files  from  our 
agency  and  others  brought  them  from  their  agencies. 
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Treguboff :  We  treated,  or  rather  assisted,  unemployed  people  from  that 

office.   I  remember,  it  was  probably  the  board  of  supervisors 
which  requested  Hyman  Kaplan  and  Charles  M.  Wollenberg,  director 
of  Laguna  Honda  Home,  to  coordinate  the  Citizens'  Emergency  Relief 
Committee  and  be  responsible  for  disbursement  of  funds  which  all 
private  sectarian  agencies  handled. 

I  remember  interceding  on  behalf  of  the  clients  with  PG&E 
and/or  the  Water  Department  to  continue  their  service  before  we 
could  grant  some  money  to  the  client  to  pay  the  so-called  closing 
bill. 

Glaser:     Then  Hyman  Kaplan  was  working  for  the  city  at  that  point,  along 
with . . . 

Treguboff:  No. 

Glaser:     Mr.  Wollenberg  was  the  director  of  emergency  relief  services 
for  the  city  and  county? 

Treguboff:  As  I  remember,  Hyman  and  Charles  Wollenberg  were  sort  of  co-directors, 
I  do  not  remember  exactly  how  long  we  continued  this  operation. 
I  remember  that  I  eventually  landed  in  what  was  called  the  single 
men's  division,  which  was  financial  assistance  to  a  single  person 
unemployed  and  in  need  of  funds . 

Glaser:  At  one  point,  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society  had  to  release  you 
from  employment  because  you  had  not  fulfilled  your  citizenship 
requirements.  Is  that  right? 

Treguboff:   I  don't  remember  that.   The  only  thing  that  could  have  happened 

was  if  Eureka  Benevolent  Society  transferred  me  from  its  payroll , 
which  were  private  dollars,  and  used  county  or  state  dollars  to 
pay  my  salary.   But  since  Eureka  Benevolent  Society  transferred 
its  responsibility  for  unemployment  relief  to  a  governmental  agency, 
it  did  not  overnight  become  bereft  of  private  funding.   Therefore, 
it  could  continue  paying  me  as  an  employee. 


Eu reka  Benevolent  Society// // 


Function  of  Caseworker 


Glaser:     How  did  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society  administer  needs  other  than 
for  unemployed  and  transient  people?   There  were  family  situations 
that  needed  help. 
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Treguboff :   By  how,  you  mean  with  what  funds? 

Glaser:     With  what  funds  and  what  kinds  of  services? 

Treguboff :   This  is  probably  an  interesting  question  beyond  whatever  factual 
answer  I  can  give  you.   I  think  this:   in  the  life  of  Eureka 
Benevolent  Society  there  was  a  transition  from  emphasis  on 
distributing  relief  as  the  main  help  for  clients  appearing  in  our 
offices  to  realizing  that  social  work  in  its  larger  sense  is 
more  than  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  people. 

People  are  people.   They  are  beset  with  many  problems.   Jewish 
people  are  people  who  are  even  more  so.  Casework  began  to  emerge 
as  probably  the  primary  reason  for  accepting  a  client  "under  care." 
Unemployment  brought  to  the  surface  the  fact  that  the  basics  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  may  not  be  or  should  not  be  exclusively 
the  prerogative  or  the  responsibility  of  private  philanthropy. 

Glaser:     This  might  be  a  good  place  for  you  to  define  casework. 

Treguboff:  Well,  casework  is  an  art  laced  with  the  science  of  determining  with 
the  applicant  what  he  really  needs  and  what  are  his  basic  problems. 
Not  to  suggest  to  him  what  the  caseworker  thinks  he  needs  but 
working  it  out  with  him  or  her  or  both  of  them  what  the  family 
requires.   That  is  my  definition  of  casework.   It  may  not  be 
somebody  else's. 

Later,  in  the  evolution  of  casework,  we  heard  the  introduction 
of  the  term  "psychiatric"  casework.  That  meant  that  the  caseworker 
did  not  have  to  be  a  psychiatrist,  but  there  had  to  be  some 
psychiatric  problems  involved  in  order  to  properly  intercede  and 
endeavor  to  help  a  family  that  had  emotional  problems,  marital 
problems,  problems  of  parents  vis-a-vis  children,  tensions 
created  by  unemployment,  underemployment,  or  insufficient  financial 
resources  to  permit  the  family  to  get  along  financially. 

Glaser:     Did  the  psychiatric  caseworker  have  to  undergo  psychiatric  treatment 
himself  or  herself? 

Treguboff:   Some  psychiatric  social  workers  went  into  analysis,  went  into 

some  sort  of  treatment  and  training  with  a  professional  psychiatrist, 
an  M.D.   Some  took  special  training.   By  then  universities  had 
definitely  well-established  psychiatric  social  work  curriculum 
in  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  which  became  a  separate 
graduate  school.   There  were  many  opportunities  for  the  practitioner 
to  acquire  his  skill. 
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Tregubof f :   If  you  put  psychiatric  problems  under  a  broad  umbrella,  any 
emotional  disturbance,  any  emotional  tension  has,  to  me, 
psychiatric  implications.   But  what  I  was  trying  to  bring  out  was 
that  eligibility  was  not  determined  by  how  much  money  you  needed 
or  whether  you  needed  money  before  we  would  accept  you  under  care 
in  our  agency.   Good  agencies  that  dealt  with  family  problems 
considered  need  of  money,  as  the  evolution  and  education  in  social 
work  progressed,  as  a  secondary  reason. 

Glaser:     What  are  your  recollections  of  Mr.  Wollenberg? 

Tregubof f:  Wollenberg  was  a  very  intelligent,  vibrant,  active,  and  politically 
astute  man  who  directed  Laguna  Honda  Home,  an  old  age  facility. 


Hyman  Kaplan,  Executive  Director 


Glaser:  In  this  period  of  time,  the  mid-thirties,  was  Hyman  Kaplan  already 
afflicted  with  arthritis?  I  understand  that  his  was  a  very  severe 
case. 

Tregubof f:   His  affliction  with  arthritis  came  tragically  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  San  Francisco.   He  came  (and  I  will  take  a  guess,  but 
it  is  a  close  one)  to  the  city  late  in  the  year  1930.   Those  of  us 
who  liked  him  and  watched  him  began  to  see  some  signs  of  his 
arthritis  in  '33.   He  got  progressively  worse  and  was  in  pretty 
bad  shape,  I  think,  from  the  mid  '30s.   [interruption] 

He  was  a  very  strong  man.   He  never  spoke  about  his  physical 
problems.   Those  of  us  who  were  near  him  knew  he  was  in  severe 
pain.   But  you  would  never  know  it  by  sitting  with  him  in  a 
conference,  by  carrying  on  a  discussion  one-on-one.   He  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  strongest  men  I  have  ever  met. 

Glaser:     Was  Mr.  Kaplan  your  mentor  when  you  started  out  with  the  Eureka 
Benevolent  Society  and  subsequent  to  that? 

Tregubof f:  Hyman  Kaplan  was  a  teacher  to  me.   To  me,  a  "mentor"  denotes  more 

closeness  than  I  have  ever  seen  Hyman  give  to  any  of  his  professional 
colleagues.   Personally,  he  was  a  detached  person.   Therefore, 
mentor  would  not  apply  to  him  vis-a-vis  me. 

He  obviously  thought  that  without  training  in  social  work, 
I  was  a  fair,  if  not  better  than  fair,  candidate  for  on-the-job 
training.  I  think  the  proof  of  that  is  that  when  the  emigre 
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Treguboff:   committee  was  formed,  he  recommended  me  as  executive  secretary 
of  that  committee.  At  one  point  between  1936  and  1941,  I  had 
a  staff  of  volunteers,  just  as  large  as  the  Family  Service 
Agency. 

While  nominally  he  was  my  overall  supervisor ,  I  had  pretty 
much  of  a  free  hand,  and  I  was  responsible  to  the  lay  committee 
of  the  San  Francisco  Committee  for  Service  to  Emigres  the  way  he, 
as  executive  of  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society,  was  responsible  to 
his  board  of  directors. 


Director,  State  Employment  Relief  for  Santa  Clara  County 


Glaser:     Before  we  go  into  the  Committee  for  Service  to  Emigres,  could  we 
discuss  your  work  for  the  director  of  State  Unemployment  Relief 
for  Santa  Clara  County?  Did  Mr.  Kaplan  also  recommend  you  for 
that  position? 

Treguboff:   I  was  going  to  mention  it  in  connection  .with  your  question  of 
whether  he  was  my  mentor.   Obviously,  without  his  approval  and 
high  recommendation  I  would  not  have  landed  in  that  position. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  job.   It  was  a  responsible  job.   I 
remember  we  distributed  in  Santa  Clara  County  no  less  than 
$65,000  a  week  in  relief.  And  that  was  not  a  small  budget.   My 
geographic  area  was  fifty-two  miles  in  length.   By  all  standards  I 
was  a  young  guy  in  a  big  job. 

Glaser:     That  is  a  very  responsible  position  for  somebody  with  two  years  of 
experience.   You  were,  what,  two  and  a  half  years  out  of  the 
university? 

Treguboff:   That  is  right.   But  somehow  I  remember  being  less  frightened  of 
that  job  than  of  lesser  jobs  that  I  undertook  later  in  life.   My 
only  answer  is  that  I  probably  did  not  know  any  better  and 
therefore  I  was  not  afraid  to  undertake  it. 

I  had  some  interesting  experiences  as  a  result  of  this 
assignment.   Santa  Clara  County,  with  San  Jose  as  its  seat,  was 
not  a  very  enlightened  county.   Incidentally,  the  city  of  San  Jose 
in.  1934  had  a  population  of  52,000.   The  city  of  San  Jose  in  1984, 
I  believe,  is  slightly  larger  than  San  Francisco.   It  was  a  wealthy 
county — one  of  the  wealthiest  out  of  the  fifty-odd  counties  in  the 
state  of  California. 
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Glaser:     Was  it  totally  agricultural? 

Treguboff:  Yes,  I  recall  that  the  bonds  of  Santa  Clara  County  were  nationally 
considered  to  be  gilt-edged  securities.  And  yet  the  county 
supervisors,  elders,  or  whatever  the  governing  county  board  was 
called  (I  do  not  precisely  remember) ,  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  for  its  county  hospital  to  have  a  respirator.   [telephone 
interruption]  And  actually  not  until  a  youngster  passed  away  in 
the  hospital  for  lack  of  one,  did  they  consider  it  important  to 
purchase  one.   That  always  stands  out  in  my  mind  as  a  description 
of  San  Jose  as  a  county  lacking  social  responsibility  in  the  year, 
1934. 

My  job  was  to  administer  state  relief  to  the  unemployed 
population.   The  sheriff  of  San  Jose,  I  remember,  decided  that 
most  of  those  people  who  received  relief  were  probably  a  combination 
of  malingerers  and  "pinkos."  And  he  once  suggested  to  me  that  he 
would  place  plainclothesmen  from  the  sheriff's  office  to  "weed  out 
the  undesirable  applicants." 

I  suggested  to  him  that  A,  I  would  not  allow  it. 


Treguboff:   B,  if  he  placed  the  sheriff's  men  in  the  waiting  room  of  my  office, 

I  would  probably  ask  the  governor  and  the  state  relief  administrator 

to  use  state  troopers  to  dislodge  his  men.   I  never  saw  him  in  my 
office  again. 

Glaser:     Was  most  of  your  relief  load  comprised  of  migrant  workers,  farm 
workers? 

Treguboff:   Farm  workers.   To  what  extent  they  were  migrant  workers,  I  do  not 
know.   I  remember  other  interesting  incidents  that  concern  the 
availability  of  fruit  which  was  not  picked  and  which  was  probably 
not  picked  because  there  was  a  governmental  subsidy. 

I  suggested  to  some  larger  and  wealthier  farmers  in  the  county 
to  let  my  unemployed  people  pick  them  because  it  was  good  food. 
They  agreed,  but  I  had  to  arrange  to  do  it  surreptitiously,  mostly 
at  night.   The  whole  act  looked  as  though  I  was  committing  something 
illegal.   I  merely  wanted  some  extra  food  to  find  its  way  to  the 
unemployed  population  of  Santa  Clara  County. 

.  We  cannot  assume,  incidentally,  that  the  entire  load  of 
unemployed  case  work,  or  even  the  dominant  percentage,  were 
agricultural  people.   Unemployment  was  a  universal  phenomenon  and 
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Treguboff:   occupation  did  not  protect  you — no  matter  what  it  was — or  exclude 
you  from  the  rolls  of  unemployed.   So,  there  were  people  who  sold 
shoes  or  clothing  in  department  stores,  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
population,  among  the  unemployed.   I  am  sure  there  were  bookkeepers, 
stenographers,  etc. 

Glaser:     Can  you  recall  who  was  the  state  administrator  of  relief  at  that 
time? 

Treguboff:  It  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Raymond  Branion. 

Glaser:  But  you  were  there  for  only  six  months. 

Treguboff:  That  is  right. 

Glaser:  Did  Mr.  Kaplan  bring  you  back  to  head  up  the — 

Treguboff:   I  wanted  to  come  back  because  it  was  not  my  cup  of  tea.   I  was 
devoid  of  any  political  bent  and  hence  could  not  conform  to  the 
enormous  pressure  from  some  quarters  to  give  employment  to  those 
who  were  friendly  to  one  group  or  another ,  to  give  some  preference 
on  contracts  if  I  had  any.   No  matter  what  I  did  or  said  it  was 
always  a  matter  of  record.   There  were  no  less  than  two  reporters 
in  my  office,  around  my  office,  in  my  waiting  room  all  the. time. 

Glaser:     Were  they  waiting  for  you  to  do  something  reprehensible? 

Treguboff:   No,  they  were  waiting  for  news,  any  news.   And  normally  if  you 
distribute  a  big  amount  of  money  and  it  is  state  money,  it  is 
political  meat. 

The  mayor  of  Palo  Alto  was  a  Republican  who  thought  that  I 
was  a  political  appointee  and  hence  during  the  Roosevelt 
administration  was  favoring  the  Democrats.   The  party  or  the  people 
I  don't  know  what  he  meant.   He  was  a  faculty  man  at  Stanford  and 
his  name  was  Thomas,  I  believe.   He  constantly  picked  on  me,  and 
whatever  the  mayor  of  Palo  Alto  said  against  Treguboff  was  front 
page  news. 

Reporters  read  my  memos  from  Sacramento  before  I  read  them. 
This  was  not  an  atmosphere  that  I  enjoyed  working  in.   Hence  when 
there  was  a  way  out,  I  requested  of  Mr.  Kaplan  that  he  call  me 
back.   And  he  did. 


Glaser:     Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  the  general  strike  in  San  Francisco 
in  1934? 
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Treguboff:  Yes,  I  remember,  but  very,  very,  very  hazily.   [telephone 

interruption]   I  recall  coming  in  on  a  train,  probably  from 
San  Jose,  and  walking  great  distances  to  where  I  wanted  to  be. 
My  recollection  was  of  how  still  and  quiet  a  city  could  be  during 
a  general  strike. 

Glaser:     In  this  period  of  unemployment,  in  the  depths  of  the  Depression, 
did  you  personally  see  any  violence? 

Treguboff:  No,  the  only  anger  that  I  could  remember  is  the  anger  of  the 

clients  who  received  unemployment  relief.   The  frustration,  the 
hopelessness  and  the  helplessness,  but  no  demonstration  that  I 
remember.   [telephone  interruption] 


San  Francisco  Committee  for  Service  to  Emigres 


Treguboff:   I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  San  Francisco  Committee  for  Service 

to  Emigres.   Ours  probably  was  the  earliest  of  any  major  community 
effort  in  behalf  of  Jewish  refugees  after  the  formation  of  the 
National  Coordinating  Committee  in  the  city  of  New  York.   It 
probably  was  better  organized,  if  I  say  so  myself.   There  was 
recruitment  of  volunteers  in  every  phase.   I  had  an  employment 
committee  consisting  of  captains  of  industry  who  met  every  Wednesday 
evening  at  1600  Scott  Street.   I  would  prepare  a  profile  for  each 
emigre  who  sought  employment.   The  committee  would  have  a  chance 
not  only  to  review  the  profile  but  also  to  interview  each  client. 

Glaser:     Were  those  you  were  placing  by  and  large  professional  people? 

Treguboff:   Well,  outside  of  physicians  that  were  treated  differently,  and 

I  will  explain  how  we  did  that...   A  civil  or  a  mechanical  engineer 
would  probably  not  fit  in.   If  they  were  highly  trained  in  a 
profession  other  than  the  medical  profession,  we  would  probably 
recommend  some  sort  of  substitute  or  retraining  consistent  with 
the  man!s  knowledge  of  English.   Most  of  them  were  placed  in 
retail  businesses  as  sales  people.   There  were  some  important 
bankers  that  became  bookkeepers  or  clerks  in  larger  offices,  in 
stock  brokerage  offices  and  banks. 

We  started  a  very  successful  course.   Emanu-El  Residence  Club 
was  in  existence,  and  it  had  a  big,  huge  kitchen,  probably  twice 
as  big  as  the  residents  needed.   We  put  in  stoves  and  gave 
culinary  instructions  to  the  women.   And  for  their  husbands,  we 
hired  a  teacher  to  teach  them  how  to  be  butlers.   We  placed  a  lot 
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Treguboff:   of  couples.   That  was  our  successful  placement  because  some 

younger  couples,  childless  couples,  liked  that  because  room  and 
board  was  covered  and  the  salary  was  plus. 

Glaser:     Did  you  place  them  in  Jewish  homes? 

Treguboff:  No,  we  just  advertised.   They  were  very  good  in  domestic  employment. 
It  was  wonderful. 

Another  program  that  we  did  was  resettlement.  We  accepted 

not  only  a  quota  of  refugees  for  San  Francisco  but  for  northern 

California,  and  later  on  we  organized  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana 
as  well. 

[Interview  4:   July  3,  1984 ]## 

Glaser:     In  our  last  session  we  were  discussing  the  relocation  of  refugees 
by  the  Committee  for  Service  to  Emigres.   You  had  talked  about  how 
northern  California  was  organized. 

Treguboff:   Well,  I  think  most  of  it,  especially  the  history  between  '34  and 

'41,  is  recorded  in  the  booklet*  which  you  secured  from  the  Magnes 
Museum.   I  lent  it  to  a  friend  and  former  secretary  of  mine,  Cleone 
Vasquez.  She  wanted  to  see  it,  and  she  is  going  to  mail  it  back 
within  a  day  or  two.   Such  items  are  recorded  as  the  number  of 
refugees  that  came  or  that  were  accepted  during  that  period,  whether 
it  is  3,000  or  3,500  or  4,000. 

Also,  what  is  important  to  glean  from  that  description  is 
the  number  of  volunteers  that  gave  their  services  to  the  Committee 
for  Service  to  Emigres.   Those  volunteers  had  to  posses  a  certain 
skill.  That  was  to  be  able  to  speak  German  when  our  clientele's 
English  language  was  rather  poor. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  stress  the  efforts  of  a  number 
of  merchants  and  businessmen  in  the  Jewish  community  who  gave 
considerable  time  to  the  process  of  trying  to  place  the  refugees. 
When  I  say  merchants  and  businessmen,  obviously  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  group  of  our  volunteers  was  confined  to  these  occupations.   We 
had  professional  people,  attorneys,  and  men  connected  with  labor 
unions  who  facilitated  and  helped  the  refugees  to  be  accepted  into 
the  union  ranks  when  that  was  necessary. 

But  the  fact  is  that  for  several  years  a  group  of  men  (and  I 
think  they  were  exclusively  men)  were  meeting  once  a  week  during 
evening  hours  to  interview  the  applicants  for  jobs.   By  interview  I  mean 


*See  appendix. 
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Treguboff:   their  work  history,  their  prior  years'  experience.   But  in 

addition,  in  interviewing  the  applicant  to  be  able  to  assess 

first  hand  his  knowledge  of  English,  which  was  the  number  one 
priority  in  getting  a  job. 

The  effort  of  each  individual  volunteer  in  contacting  a 
prospective  employer  was  something  quite  remarkable.   I  have  worked 
with  literally  thousands  of  volunteers  during  my  professional  life. 
But  the  effort  of  the  placement  committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Committee  for  Service  for  Emigres  always  stands  out  as  the  best 
example  of  voluntarism. 

Glaser:     What  was  the  role  of  the  San  Francisco  Section  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women? 

Treguboff:   The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  had  a  distinct  and  important 
function.   In  one  word,  Americanization.   This  included  a  crash 
program  in  the  English  language  as  well  as  an  orientation  in  the 
mores  of  America  and  our  organizations  and  institutions, 
including  how  to  shop,  where  to  get  best  value  from  one's  dollar, 
how  to  take  advantage  of  car  pools  to  get  children  to  school.   The 
San  Francisco  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  met 
the  basic  needs  of  any  dislocated  person  finding  herself  or 
himself  in  a  strange  country  with  a  new  language  and  new  habits. 
They  worked  at  it  intelligently  and  diligently. 

Glaser:     Were  emigres  eligible  for  public  assistance? 

Treguboff:   This  probably  will  never  be  known.  A  lot  of  legal  authorities  told 
us  that  they  were.   However,  we  in  a  Jewish  community  in  America — 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  whatever  we  did  here  in  regard  to  public 
assistance  for  emigres  was  not  confined  to  San  Francisco.   We 
worked  very  diligently  with  our  colleagues  throughout  the  United 
States.   [interruption] 

As  to  the  question  whether  it  was  legal  to  use  public  funds, 
we  will  never  know  because  we  did  not  test  it.  Neither  did  other 
communities  throughout  this  country,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
We  relied  on  strictly  private  contributions  to  Jewish  fundraising 
organizations  for  our  budget. 

In  San  Francisco,  we  relied  exclusively  on  the  Jewish  National 
Welfare  Fund,  which  raised  money  for  Jewish  national  and  oversees 
agencies  and  such  local  agencies  as  were  not  included  in  the 
budget  of  the  Community  Chest  or  its  successor  organization.   To 
wit:   the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education.   This  was  because  community- 
wide,  there  was  no  counterpart  to  the  bureau.   Sure,  the  Catholic 
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Treguboff:   parochial  schools  would  be,  but  they  did  not  receive  any  subvention, 
hence  the  Jewish  Bureau  did  not.   And  the  Hebrew  Free  Loan,  because 
it  charged  no  interest  to  the  recipients  of  a  loan.   Basically, 
the  principle  of  the  Chest  probably  was  that  a  nominal  interest 
charge  should  be  made. 

Glaser:     Were  professional  people  like  physicians  and  lawyers  helped  to 
get  licenses  for  practicing  in  this  state? 

Treguboff:   Physicians,  yes.   Lawyers  it  did  not  apply  to  because  a  German  lawyer 
was  basically  not  a  lawyer  in  this  country,  because  the  law  he 
was  taught  was  not  based  on  the  common  law  of  England.   Therefore 
he  would  have  to  be  a  freshman  in  the  law  school  and  go  through 
the  whole  academic  network  and  qualify  by  virtue  of  the  passage 
of  the  bar  examination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  our  law  in 
this  state,  I  believe — and  it  may  be  in  other  states  also — a  lawyer 
need  not  ever  go  to  law  school  if  he  passes  the  bar  examination. 
That  gives  him  a  license  to  practice  law.   Whether  he  ever  went  to 
a  law  school  or  college  is  irrelevant.   That  is  my  understanding. 

Glaser:     What  needs  were  provided  by  Jewish  agencies  other  than  the  Committee 
for  Service  to  Emigres,  for  instance,  Mount  Zion  Hospital? 

Treguboff:   The  San  Francisco  Committee  for  Service  to  Emigres  had  a  contractual 
arrangement  with  Mount  Zion  Hospital  that  an  emigre  in  need  of 
medical  aid,  whether  in  the  outpatient  department  or  in  the 
inpatient  facility  at  Mount  Zion,  was  given  the  necessary  service. 
And  on  an  agreed  upon  scale  of  dollar  reimbursement,  Mount  Zion 
was  reimbursed  by  the  emigre  committee. 

Glaser:     Was  there  another  agency  that  also  supplied  serivce? 

Treguboff:   I  suppose  we  had  those  situations.   I  do  not  remember 

precisely,  but  if  a  person  were  a  likely  candidate  for  the  Home 
for  the  Aged  he  would  be  admitted  there. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  professionals.   Yes,  there  were 
professional  committees  or  committee.   One  of  them  stands  out  and 
that  is  the  physician's  committee.   There  were  a  number  of  refugee 
medical  practitioners.   The  basic  requirement  of  the  state  of 
California,  if  the  medical  college  from  which  the  physician 
graduated  was  an  approved  institution,  was  that  the  refugee  had  to 
meet  the  following  qualification  in  California:   serve  one  year 
as  an  intern  in  an  approved  hospital.   We  called  them  externs,  but 
they  had  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  duties  of  an  intern. 
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Treguboff:   During  that  year  of  internship,  they  would  study  very  hard  on 

improving  their  English  language  and  trying  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  state  board  examination. 

Jewish  physicians  formed  a  committee  to  help  the  emigre 
committee  find  externships  for  the  doctors.   Unlike  what  some 
people  may  think,  not  all  externships  by  any  means  were  at  Mount 
Zion  Hospital.   Many  of  them  were  in  Children's  Hospital,  some 
were  in  St.  Luke's,  St.  Mary's,  etc.   It  was  an  active  committee 
and  it  did  an  excellent  job. 

Just  two  days  ago  I  met  a  former  emigre  from  Germany,  a 
woman  physician.   I  met  her  when  she  was  enroute  to  see  a  patient 
at  Mount  Zion. 

Glaser:     You  went  into  the  army  in  '42,  but  the  Utility  Workshop  was 

established  in  '43,  and  I  wonder  if  you  had  a  hand  in  organizing 
this  before  you  went  into  service. 

Treguboff:   The  Utility  Workshop  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  thinking  and  ingenuity 
of  the  employment  committee,  which  I  described  to  you  before.   It 
was  obvious  from  the  outset  that  some  percentage  of  the  emigres , 
because  of  their  physical  handicaps  or  age,  would  not  qualify  for 
the  labor  market.   And  the  placement  committee  began  to  think  in 
terms  of  sheltered  workshops.   And  it  was  a  sheltered  workshop.* 

The  placement  committee,  together  with  the  manager  they  placed 
in  charge,  would  call  on  the  trade  in  San  Francisco,  ascertaining 
what  products  they  handle  could  be  either  packaged  or  assembled 
outside  the  premises  of  the  business  house  itself.   We  found  there 
were  a  number  of  such  establishments  in  San  Francisco. 

The  worker  was  proud  that  in  spite  of  age  and/or  physicial 
handicap  he  was  earning  a  certain  small  amount  of  money  and 
becoming  at  least  partially  self-supporting.   It  was  a  good 
experience  and  a  number  of  employees  were  made  very  happy.   It  was 
not  only  a  means  of  being  paid  for  one's  honest  labor,  it  was  the 
esprit  de  corps,  the  comradeship,  the  sense  of  belonging  that  was 
the  important  thing  to  see  and  appreciate.   And  I  daresay  that  the 
older  people  who  worked  at  the  shop  attended  Mount  Zion  clinic 
less  frequently  than  their  colleagues  who  didn't.   This  was  because 
there  was  a  place  to  go,  and  things  to  do,  and  in  the  process  they 
earned  some  money. 

Glaser:     Were  you  the  committee  secretary  when  400  Orthodox  rabbis  came 
through  San  Francisco  and  were  resettled? 


*See  appendix. 
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Treguboff : 


Glaser: 


Treguboff: 


I  don't  remember  that, 
duty. 


No,  that  must  have  been  after  my  tour  of 


I  understand  that  northern  California  and  some  of  the  mountain 
states  constituted  an  area  to  which  people  were  sent  directly  from 
New  York,  with  help  given  by  your  committee  in  finding  places  for 
them. 

Right.   The  National  Coordinating  Committee,  the  central  Jewish 
agency  for  resettlement  of  refugees,  was  based  in  New  York.   That 
committee  worked  with  major  Jewish  communities  in  America  and 
with  the  intermediate  and  smaller  communities  as  well. 

However,  our  format  in  San  Francisco  was  not  only  to  accept 
a  certain  quota  of  emigres  for  resettlement.   We  accepted  an 
additional  responsibility  for  resettlement  of  the  emigres  in 
smaller  communities  in  northern  California.   We  dealt  with  no  less 
than  probably  ten  smaller  cities. 

The  resettlement  was  done  by  visitation  to  that  community, 
by  establishing  a  nucleus  in  that  community  of  an  emigre  committee, 
and  by  convincing  them  that  they  have  the  means'  and  the  know-how 
to  accept  one,  two,  or  three  European  refugees,   depending  on  the 
size  of  the  community.   This  program  was  very  successful  and  I, 
as  the  secretary,  worked  with  the  lay  people. 
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III  EMERGENCY  FAMILY  NEEDS/HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  FUND,  1983M 


Treguboff:   Exactly  fifty  years  after  my  experience  as  a  very  unimportant 
functionary  and,  specially,  witness  to  the  Depression  products 
of  1933,  I  came  in  contact  with  basically  the  same  need  in  1983 
and  1984. 

An  organization  in  San  Francisco  known  as  the  Foundation- 
Corporations  for  Emergency  Family  Needs /Housing  Assistance  Fund 
called  on  me  for  voluntary  help.   The  organization's  membership 
consisted  of  private  and  public  agency  assistance. 

In  every  program — and  health  and  welfare  is  no  exception — 
there  are  needs  and  people  that  fall  through  the  cracks.   My  peers 
invited  me  to  coordinate  an  effort  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of 
money;  the  money  would  be  administered  by  private  and  public  qualified 
social  agencies  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis.   United  Way  acted 
as  a  depository  of  funds  and  transmitted  the  funds  to  the  agencies 
who  performed  the  services  with  authorization  of  the  Emergency 
Family  Needs  group. 

The  winter  of  1983  was  a  cold  winter  in  the  Bay  Area.   I  should 
have  emphasized  that  our  work  covered  the  nine  Bay  Area  counties. 
To  repeat,  it  was  a  cold  winter.   Some  needy  slept  on  the  streets. 
It  was  a  wet  winter.   It  was  a  bleak  period,  not  only  as  far  as 
climate  was  concerned,  but  as  far  as  the  economy  was  concerned  as 
well. 

The  amount  of  an  individual  grant  that  we  agreed  we  could 
handle  probably  did  not  exceed  $400.   But  it  was  $400  that  was 
most  meaningful.   It  was  the  repair  of  a  car  to  go  to  work.   It 
was  the  last  month's  rent  without  which  no  apartment  could  have 
been  gotten.   It  was  dentures,  hearing  aids,  all  the  things  without 
which  a  human  being  cannot  function,  let  alone  keep  a  job. 


FOUNDATIONS-CORPORATIONS 
EMERGENCY  FAMILY  NEEDS/HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

cia  Argyns  Foremost-McKesson  Foundation 

i  Arevalo  Boone.  Wells  Fargo  Foundation 

ard  Nathan  Zellerbach  Family  Fund  - 

ne  SilverStem  Richard  &  Rhoda  Goldman  Fund  campaign  toprai 

Somerville  Peninsula  Community  Foundation  Sanford  M  W****1 


Executive  Director 

Steven  Lieberman 

334  Kearny  Street.  3rd  Floor 

San  Francisco  CA  94108 

1415)981-6596 


Mom  ben 

Atkinson  Foundation 

Bothtn  Helping  Fund 

Columbia  Foundation 

S  H  Cowell  Foundation 

Distribution  Fund 

East  Bay  Community  Foundation 

Firemans  Fund  Insurance  Company  Foundation 

Foremost-McKesson  Foundation 

Friedman  Family  Fund 

Wallace  Alexander  Gerbode  Foundation 

Richard  and  Rhoda  Goldman  Fund 

Evelyn  and  Walter  Haas.  Jr  Fund 

Miriam  and  Peter  Haas  Fund 

Walter  and  Elise  Haas  Fund 

Luke  B  Hancock  Foundation 

William  and  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation 

Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund 

Walter  S  Johnson  Foundation 

Junior  League  of  San  Francisco 

Koret  Foundation 

Levi  Strauss  Foundation 

Louis  R  Lurie  Foundation 

Mervyns 

Orleton  Trust  Fund 

Peninsula  Community  Foundation 

Arthur  Rock 

Rosenberg  Foundation 

San  Francisco  Foundation 

Santa  Clara  Community  Foundation 

Security  Pacific  Charitable  Foundation 

Sheldon  Softky 

Morris  Stulsaft  Foundation 

United  Way  of  the  Bay  Area 

van  Loben  Sels  Foundation 

Wells  Fargo  Foundation 

Zellerbach  Family  Fund 


The  Emergency  Family  Needs/Housing  Assistance  Fund  is  a  oroiecl  of  the  Loan  and  Grant  Program  of  the  Northern  California  Granlmakers  The  Emergency 
Family  Needs/Housmq  Assistance  Fund  is  independently  funded  by  its  own  donors 
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Treguboff:   I  agreed  to  coordinate  this  effort.   It  was  probably  one  of  the 

most  satisfying  experiences  that  I  have  ever  had  as  a  professional. 
We  established  a  dollar  goal  of  $1,500,000  and  we  exceeded  it  by 
$50,000.   We  did  a  job  of  fundraising  in  no  more  than  three  and  a 
half  months. 

But  what  was  more  important  than  getting  the  money  and 
getting  it  quickly  was  the  fact  that  we  believe,  and  we  have 
evidence,  that  literally  thousands  would  have  been  in  dire  jeopardy 
were  it  not  for  the  availability  of  this  dollar  of  last  resort. 
The  agencies  which  administered  the  funds  performed  superbly.   The 
community  responded  magnificently.   It  took  no  more  than  forty-two 
donors  to  raise  over  $1,500,000. 

I  think  the  story  is  worth  mentioning  because  lightning 
struck  twice  in  half  a  century — not  in  the  dimensions  of  1933,  but 
certainly  in  severity  and  in  the  impact  that  poverty  in  general 
has  on  people.   It  is  worth  mentioning  because  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  this  Bay  Area  community  of  ours  that  makes  things  like  that 
possible. 

Glaser:     How  did  the  applicants  hear  about  the  Fund? 

Treguboff:   It  was  publicized  through  the  agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
who  were  designated  as  our  agents.   Needy  people,  somehow,  are 
very  resourceful  people.   News  of  the  availability  of  still 
another  resource  spreads  rather  quickly. 
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IV  MILITARY  SERVICE,  U.S.  ARMY,  1942-1944 
[Interview  5:   July  10,  1984] ## 

Camp  Robinson,  Arkansas 


Glaser:     When  you  went  into  the  army  in  1942,  what  arrangement  was  made  for 
somebody  to  take  your  place  as  the  executive  director  for  the 
Committee  for  Service  to  the  Emigres? 

Treguboff:   A  person  who  was  my  case  supervisor  became  acting  secretary.   This 
is  my  best  recollection.   You  will  find  her  name  in  the  booklet 
describing  the  history  of  the  emigre  committee  from  '36  to  '41. 
And  her  name  was  Paula  Schoenholtz.   This  is  the  best  recollection 
of  what  happened  as  far  as  succession  to  the  job  I  held  as  secretary. 

Glaser:     When  you  went  into  the  army,  what  sort  of  training  did  you  have 
and  where  were  you  sent? 

Treguboff:   I  was  processed  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  and  I  was  sent  for 

infantry  training  to  Camp  Robinson  in  Arkansas.   Basic  training  of 
eight  weeks  was  a  traumatic  experience  for  me  because  I  have 
never  done  much  physical  exercise.   Added  to  it  was  the  fact  that 
I  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  average  trainee  was  probably 
closer  to  twenty-two  years  of  age.   An  added  complication  was  the 
weather  temperature  of  a  camp  outside  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
in  roughly  June  and  July  as  against^the  San  Francisco  normal 
temperature  of  June  and  July.   But  I  survived  and  survived 
rather  well,  even  though  in  eight  weeks  of  basic  training  I 
probably  lost  about  ten  to  fifteen  pounds. 

I  think  somewhat  of  an  interesting  experience  occurred  to 
me.   I  did  not  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
Officer  Candidate  School  after  the  basic  training.   As  an 
infantry  trainee,  I  could  qualify  for  the  Infantry  Officer 
Candidate  School.   In  my  opinion,  that  was  of  more  aid  to  the 
enemy  than  to  the  army  of  the  United  States.   Hence,  I  did  not 
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Treguboff:   accept  an  offer  to  apply.  Thereupon,  I  was  called  in  to  the  office 
of  the  captain.   I  have  to  think,  because  he  and  I  served,  as 
army  service  goes,  quite  a  bit  of  time  together,  and  when  I  parted 
with  him  he  was  a  full  colonel.   But  I  believe  he  was  a  captain 
during  this  time  which  I  am  trying  to  cite  to  you. 

He  happens  to  have  been  from  Oakland.   He  was  an  attorney  by 
profession,  a  very  intelligent  and  outgoing  man.   He  queried  me 
about  my  refusal  to  go  to  the  Officer  Candidate  School  and  I  gave 
him  my  answers.  I  remember,  after  more  than  half-an-hour  of  solid 
conversation,  his  bottom  line  was,  "I  probably  would  not  have 
accepted  this  explanation  from  many  people,  but  on  you,  it  looks 
good."  And  thereupon  this  officer  and  I,  who  was  a  private,  of 
course,  spent  a  better  part  of  three  years  as  a  team.   This  was 
because  he  had  something  in  mind  and  he  thought  I  could  do  it. 


Assignment  to  Personnel  Department 


Glaser:     What  was  your  function  as  his  cohort? 

Treguboff:   I  was  put  in  the  personnel  department  of  the  camp  at  once.   My 
job  was  to  review  the  personnel  records  of  recruits  coming  in, 
looking  for  something  unusual,  trying  to  grade  them  in  some  way 
and  to  determine  the  potentialities  of  the  men  after  their  basic 
training.   There  was  no  problem  with  the  men  who  qualified  for 
Officer's  Candidate  School. 

The  Army  General  Classification  Test  was  more  of  a  test  of 
absorptive  capacity  than  of  I.Q.  It  was  developed,  interestingly 
enough,  especially  for  the  army  and  developed  by  people  who  knew 
the  I.Q.  and  myriads  of  other  tests. 

So  there  was  no  problem  with  those  who  qualified  to  be  second 
lieutenants  or  first  lieutenants  in  the  infantry   after  going  to 
Fort  Benning  in  Georgia  and  graduating  from  the  infantry  school. 
The  difficulty  was  with  those  who  didn't  qualify  and  had  other 
qualifications  of  value.   It  was  for  somebody  who  had  a  particular 
skill  that  I  reviewed  the  personnel  records. 

My  captain  was  also  not  very  pleased  with  the  attainments  of 
men  from  our  unit  at  the  Fort  Benning  Officer  Candidate  School. 
So  he  conceived  of  an  idea  of  creating  a  prep  school  that  was  not 
military.   It  was  everything  but  military,  because  a  white  man 
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Treguboff:   from  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  even  with  a  college 
education,  scored  much  lower  on  the  Army  General  Classification 
Test  than  a  white  man  with  similar  education  coming  from  the 
west  or  the  north  of  the  United  States. 


Adjutant  General  School 


Treguboff:   So  he  had  to  have  a  leg-up.   To  accomplish  that,  my  captain 

conceived  a  very  ingenious  device.   First,  he  wanted  me  to  go  to 
the  equivalent  of  the  Officer  Candidate  School  of  higher 
classification  than  infantry  or  artillery.   This  was  the  Adjutant 
General  School  or  Personnel  School. 


Glaser: 


Treguboff; 


This  school  was  located  in  Washington  D.C.  ,  across  the 
Potomac.   It  had  two  departments:   a  department  that  led  to  a 
commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  and  a  school  with  the  same 
academic  requirements,  but  no  military  instruction.   There  was  no 
change  in  the  rank  of  the  non-commissioned  man. 

I  believe,  I  have  forgotten  now,  it  was  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  of  school.   He  sent  me  to  that  school  and  I  graduated  with 
honors.   By  then  I  was  a  corporal.   I  returned  to  Arkansas,  and 
since  I  had  access  to  personnel  records,  he  asked  me  to  select 
men  with  whom  I  could  work  as  a  team.   A,  devise  a  test  which 
would  give  us  a  little  more  insight  into  the  capacity  of  a  soldier 
than  the  Army  General  Classification  Test  would  have  given  us. 
Concentrate  on  geography,  history  as  aids  in  military  operation. 
B,  create  a  faculty  from  the  officers'  personnel  at  Camp  Robinson 
to  be  the  teachers  of  the  courses  that  I  and  my  colleagues  devised. 

It  was  a  crash  program.   We  were  rather  proud  because  the 
results  of  our  efforts  were  that  with  the  prep  school  the  infantry 
officer  graduated  better,  enjoyed  his  schooling  better.   Because, 
you  see,  the  military  part  of  OCS  (Officers  Candidate  School) 
was  no  dilemma.   The  dilemma  was  that  in  some  cases  reading  and 
writing  was  not  of  such  high  calibre. 

Troop  desegregation  did  not  come  about  until  President  Truman  took 
office.   What  did  you  see  of  that  situation  before  desegregation 
took  place? 

Well,  I  saw  and  worked  on  a  little  bit  of  that  in  Fort  Mead  in 
Maryland  when  we  transferred  to  Fort  Mead  from  Camp  Robinson. 
Every  time  the  commanding  officer,  who  was  all  of  a  colonel,  moved 
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Treguboff :   he  would  take  the  captain.   Every  time  the  captain  was  reassigned, 
he  would  take  me.   I  was  with  them  until  I  decided  that  there 
was  an  opportuntiy  to  go  to  UNRRA  [United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration] .   I  had  wanted  to  go  overseas  anyway 
and  I  apparently  did  a  good  job.   By  then,  I  had  not  skipped  a 
grade  in  the  enlisted  ranks.   I  was  already  top  sergeant  with  six 
marks.   Remember,  three  up  and  three  down  [drawing  in  the  air  the 
six  chevrons  of  a  master  sergeant]. 

Glaser:     Yes,  the  chevrons.   What  did  you  mean  when  you  say  you  did  not 
skip.   Do  you  mean  you  went  up  the  ranks  one  by  one? 


Promotion  to  Warrant  Officer 


Treguboff:   Up  the  ranks  one  by  one  until,  at  Fort  Mead  in  Maryland,  Lt.  Colonel 
Holcombe,  his  name  was,  once  passed  my  desk  outside  of  his  office 
and  heard  me  give  somebody  hell  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

He  waited  for  me  to  finish  talking  and  said,  "Might  I  ask  you 
with  whom  did  you  have  this  conversation?"  I  said,  "With  Colonel 
So-and-So."  Holcombe  told  me  that  allowing  even  for  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  civilian  at  heart,  in  the  army  the  first  sergeant  does  not 
talk  like  that  to  a  full  colonel.   He  said,  "We  cannot  make  a 
field  promotion,  but  I  heard  our  unit  can  examine  and  appoint  our 
own  warrant  officer." 

Well,  warrant  officers  were  quite  a  fortunate  breed  of  animal. 
First  of  all,  they  are  called  mister.   This  is  because  they  hold 
their  warrants  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  who  is  a  civilian. 
An  officer  holds  his  commission  from  the- chief  of  military — the 
President  of  the  United  States.   In  that  case  because  he  is  the 
highest  of  the  high,  I  suppose. 

So  you  are  considered  an  officer.   You  still  do  not  give  hell 
to  a  full  colonel,  but  at  least  it  is  less  reprehensible  as  far 
as  the  army  is  concerned.   Shortly  thereafter,  I  had  to  pass  an 
oral  examination.   The  examining  board  consists  of  four  field-grade 
officers — from  the  major  up:   major  and  lieutenant  colonel  and 
full  colonel.   They  examine  you,  and  if  you  pass  you  are  recommended. 
You  become  a  warrant  officer  immediately. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION, 
1944-1945 


Temporary  Assignment  to  UNRRA  Council,  London 


Glaser:     Did  you  go  overseas  with  your  Colonel  Holcombe? 

Treguboff :   No,  I  parted  with  my  army  career  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.   I 
went  overseas  as  an  employee  of  UNRRA. 

Glaser:     Were  you  recruited  by  Charles  Schottland? 

Treguboff:   No,  I  met  Charles  Schottland,  I  think  by  accident,  when  I  came 
to  Germany  as  an  UNRRA  man. 

I  had  a  four-week  stop  which  was  an  interesting  one.   When 
we  reached  London  enroute  to  a  displaced  persons'  camp  or  whatever 
UNRRA  had,  some  of  us  were  asked  whether  we  would  interrupt  our 
trip  and  work  as  aides  to  missions  of  the  UNRRA  Council.   UNRRA 
Council  was  structured  like  the  United  Nations.   All  nations  of 
allied  nationalities  had  a  mission  to  the  UNRRA  Council.   It  was, 
I  believe,  the  second  UNRRA  Council  held.   Governor  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  was  director  general.   The  UNRRA  Council  had  a  meeting  in 
London. 

Glaser:     What  year  was  this? 

Treguboff:   This  was  early  1945 
** 

Treguboff:   They  talked  about  bringing  people  back  to  their  own  countries, 

because  many  of  them  were  dislocated  by  Hitler  as  he  was  invading 
countries,  sending  some  of  the  invaded  country's  population  into 
Germany  for  slave  labor.   Call  it  whatever  you  want,  but  it  was 
for  labor. 
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Treguboff :   They  talked  about  how  to  feed  people  in  some  countries  because 

they  had  less  than  others.   They  talked  about  all  the  things  that 
concerned  rehabilitating  a  country  devastated  by  the  war  and  being 
prepared  to  receive  many  of  its  citizens  from  slave  labor  or 
concentration  camps.   Not  all  concentration  camps  were  populated 
by  Jews  by  any  means. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  experience.  You  were  sort  of  a 
high  class  messenger  and  a  low  class  aide.  The  mission  I  drew 
was  Czechoslovakia  and  the  gentleman  I  served  was  Jan  Masaryk. 

Glaser:  My  goodness. 

Treguboff:  This  was  for  a  very  short  time. 

Glaser:  What  was  he  like? 

Treguboff:  Very  bright,  very  charming. 

Glaser:     He  was  considered  the  father  of  democracy  in  Czechoslovakia, 
was  he  not? 

Treguboff:   That  is  correct.   I  served  with  him  for  a  very  short  time. 
Glaser:     Did  you  and  he  speak  English  together? 

Treguboff:  Yes,  but  I  spoke  Russian  when  I  was  transferred  to  the  Polish 
mission. 

Glaser:     Before  we  go  into  that,  would  you  tell  me  why  you  chose  to  go  to 
UNRRA?   I  assume  that  first  you  were  separated  from  the  army. 

Treguboff:   Yes,  I  wanted  to  go  overseas  and  they  would  never  send  me  overseas. 
Glaser:     I  see.   Let  us  go,  please,  into  your  UNRRA  work  in  Europe  itself. 


More  on  Personnel  Service  in  Army 


Treguboff:  All  right.   Before  we  leave  the  army:   unlike  many  of  my  conrades, 
I  did  not  dislike  the  army.   Fortunately  for  me,  I  got  to  work  with 
people  of  higher  educational  attainment  and,  in  some  cases,  very 
pronounced  and  well-developed  brain  power.   It  was  challenging 
because  under  the  command  of  my  superior  officer  I  could  experiment. 
I  could  do  something  that  could  not  be  found  on  page  six  or  sixteen 
in  the  army  manual. 
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Treguboff:   We  shipped  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  from  Fort  Mead, 
Maryland,  to  the  European  Theatre.   We  found  out  that  in  many 
instances  soldiers  arrived  without  their  records  or  records 
arrived  without  soldiers.   One  would  say  that  was  a  simple  thing 
to  solve.   But  it  was  harder  to  implement  than  to  write  a  memo 
on  how  to  do  it. 

I  remember  once  working  on  that  particular  phase  of  it  and 
trying  to  impress  upon  the  Fort  Benning  infantry  second  lieutenants 
that  as  you  call  a  man's  name  out  from  a  list  and  he  stands  in 
front  of  you,  if  the  man  to  the  left  of  you  does  not  hand  you  a 
complete  record,  the  man  standing  in  front  of  you  is  dead  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.   He  cannot  be  shipped  because  you  cannot  match 
up  the  record.   He  would  say  to  me,  "Hey,  Warrant  Officer  Treguboff, 
he  is  not  dead,  he  is  standing  in  front  of  me."  He,  the  lieutenant, 
is  trying  to  prove  to  me  that  somehow,  someway  the  record  will  be 
connected  with  him  there.   The  only  way  I  really  could  make  an 
impression  on  him  was  to  say,  "You  are  looking  at  him,  but  believe 
me,  lieutenant,  he  is  dead." 

Glaser:     He  is  not  there. 
Treguboff:  He  is  not  there. 

So  I  did  not  dislike  the  army.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
phases  of  it  I  enjoyed  very  much.   For  about  a  year  and  a  half 
at  Fort  Mead,  without  exaggeration,  I  worked  on  an  average  no  less 
than  fifteen  hours  a  day.   And  many  a  day  around  the  clock,  just 
taking  a  snooze  in  the  office.   That  made  it  easy  for  me  not  to 
dislike  the  army.   That  made  it  easy  for  me  not  to  find  fault  with 
the  mess  hall,  because  a  hamburger  was  always  available  in  the 
PX  or  whatever.   That  was  good  enough. 

My  going  to  UNRRA  was  strictly  because  after  a  while  it's, 
"always  a  bridesmaid  and  never  a  bride."   Especially  at  Fort  Mead 
in  Maryland,  when  three  railroads  had  sidings  at  tracks  that  came 
right  into  the  outskirts  of  the  fort,  and  we  loaded  men  right  on 
the  train  to  the  East  Coast.   They  were  shipped  from  three  ports. 

Glaser:     Oh,  from  three;  I  thought  New  York  was  the  only  port  of 
embarkation  on  the  East  Coast. 

Treguboff:   No.   There  were  two  in  New  York  and  one  in  Hampton  Roads  in 
Virginia. 
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Treguboff :  It  was  a  busy  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  particularly 
busy  in  the  horrible  time  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  That  is 
the  time  I  worked  around  the  clock. 


Deputy  Director,  Central  Tracing  Bureau,  Frankfurt,  Germany 


Glaser:     And  when  you  were  sent,  after  this  initial  assignment  to  the 
UNRRA  Council,  where  did  you  go? 

Treguboff:   I  reported  to  the  office  of  UNRRA  at  Supreme  Allied  Headquarters 
in  Frankfurt.   I  arrived  there  the  week  that  General  Eisenhower 
was  leaving.   The  job  was  over.   Then  I  received  my  assignment  as 
deputy  director  of  Central  Tracing  Bureau. 

It  was  not  a  very  exciting  experience.   Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  occasionally  I  would  go  to  the  displaced  camps  to  visit 
my  colleagues  and  to  see — [interruption] 

Glaser:     You  were  saying  you  would  go  to  the  camps  to  see  what  your 
colleagues  were  doing. 

Treguboff:   I  always  felt  that  they  were  doing  more  satisfying  work  because 
mine  was  purely  a  clerical  job.   It  was  a  tedious  job  locating 
people,  not  by  trips  that  one  made  but  by  correspondence  and  by 
meetings  with  your  British,  Russian,  and  French  counterparts.   It 
was  either  correspondence,  negotiations,  or  review  of  records. 
You  forever  argued  with  the  Russians  who  wouldn't  let  you  into 
their  zone;  meaning  let  your  team  of  searchers  into  their  zone. 
They  always  dismissed  it  with  the  statement,  "What  can  three  allied 
officers  find  in  our  zone  that  we  couldn't  have  found  or  can't 
find  ourselves?" 

Whether  they  were  hiding  something  or  hiding  people  or  not, 
we  will  never  know.   But  the  fact  is  that  they  did  not,  like  the 
British  or  the  French,  help  us  have  the  run  of  British  and  French 
zones  in  search  of  people.   That  is  a  fact. 

[Interview  cut  short  because  of  urgent  phone  calls.] 
[Interview  6:   July  17,  1984 ]## 

Glaser:     Before  we  go  on,  I'd  like  to  hear  more  about  your  duties  with 

UNRRA  in  Germany.   You  said  last  week  that  yours  was  an  office-type 
job.   But  I  wondered  if  you  visited  the  various  camps  and  what  you 
saw. 
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Treguboff:   Camps  were  not  my  area  of  operation.   I  was  recruited  as  a 

director  for  a  displaced  persons'  camp  someplace  in  Germany.   I 
believe  it  was  as  a  result  of  my  meeting  with  Charles  I.  Schottland 
at  the  SHAEF  [Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces] 
headquarters  that  I  was  assigned  as  deputy  director  of  the  Central 
Tracing  Bureua. 

On  reflection,  he  did  not  do  me  a  favor.   I  mean  it  in  the 
kindest  possible  sense  because  Charles  has  practically  been  a 
lifelong  friend  and  colleague. 

Following  on  my  army  experience  and  being  glued  to  my  desk 
after  basic  training,  even  though  the  assignments  I  handled  were 
important  and  relevant,  you  are  not  in  the  field  when  you  are  at 
your  desk,  obviously.   By  taking  advantage  of  being  eligible  to 
transfer  from  military  to  UNRRA,  I  accomplished  one  thing;  I 
went  overseas.   But  I  was  hoping  that  in  a  displaced  persons' 
operation  (to  wit:   a  camp)  I  would  get  some  "action,"  field 
action,  working  in  a  field. 

The  Central  Tracing  Bureau  was  an  administrative  job.   So, 
this  explains  why  I  said  that  Charles  probably  meant  well,  but 
it  was  not  my  cup  of  tea.   I  could  have  stayed  longer,  but  I  took 
advantage  of  having  reached  enough  months  or  years  with  the  army 
and/or  UNRRA  to  seek  release  from  the  military  and  quasi-military — 
the  UNRRA  operation — and  I  went  home. 

You  might  be  interested  that  my  office  in  Hoechst  was  in  the 
same  building  with  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  office.   When 
the  JDC  personnel  in  Germany  found  out  that  I  proposed  to  go 
stateside  by  December  of  '45,  I  received  a  call  from  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Greenleigh  who  was  one  of  the  directors  of  JDC  in 
France.   The  office  in  Paris  was  the  headquarters  of  JDC  for 
Europe.   Greenleigh  asked  me  to  remain  on  the  continent  as  an 
employee  of  JDC.   By  then  I  had  been  in  uniform  of  one  type  or 
another  since  1942,  and  I  was  ready  for  a  double-breasted  suit 
with  a  vest. 

Glaser:     Tell  me  your  duties  when  you  were  in  the  office  of  UNRRA,  the 
Tracing  Bureau. 

Treguboff:   The  duties  are  hazy  in  my  mind.   All  I  remember  are  tons  and  tons 
of  paper  having  to  do  with  requests  from  allied  nations  and 
governments  to  locate  their  missing  citizens  who  were  alleged  to 
have  been  sent  to  Germany  to  work  and  from  whom  nothing  was  heard. 
This  was  the  main  occupation,  and  the  Central  Tracing  Bureau  of 
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Treguboff :   UNRRA  was  supposed  to  have  worked  through  the  four  zone  commanders 

of  occupied  Germany:  the  Americans,  the  British,  the  French  and 

the  Russians.   Their  cooperation  was  necessary  for  us  to  send  in 
search  teams. 

We  usually  organized  the  teams  to  consist  of  members  who 
were  nationals  of  other  than  the  four  major  powers;  not  unlike 
the  peace-keeping  forces  of  United  Nations  nowadays,  who  go  to 
Sweden  and  Norway  to  ask  for  buffer  troups  rather  than  to  any  of 
the  major  powers.   Outside  of  that,  I  really  don't  remember  much 
of  my  work  in  the  Central  Tracing  Bureau. 

You  asked  the  question  as  to  what  have  I  seen  of  the  displaced 
persons'  camps.   The  only  things  I  have  seen  of  displaced  persons' 
camps  in  Germany  were  incidental  to  my  visits  on  my  days  off  or 
holidays  to  my  friends  with  whom  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  enroute  to 
our  respective  UNRRA  assignments.   Two  of  the  people,  one  woman 
and  one  man,  were  in  two  different  camps  in  Germany  and  I  visited 
them.   I  remember  talking  to  them  about  their  work.  But  history 
has  repeated  the  stories  of  placements  out  of  the  camps:   the 
securing  passage  to  countries,  placement  by  the  free  world  of  some 
of  the  victims  of  concentration  camps,  teams  of  representatives 
of  the  free  world  coming  to  the  camps  to  survey  the  skills  of  the 
people  and  trying  to  translate  that  in  terms  of  their  employability 
in  the  respective  countries  whose  representatives  were  visiting 
the  camps. 

In  the  meantime,  there  were  some  health  problems.   There 
were  also  problems  of  reuniting  families,  because  one  could  not 
assume  that  all  members  of  one  family  were  in  one  camp.   They 
could  have  been  in  two  or  three  different  camps. 


Living  Arrangements  in  Hoechst 


Glaser:     Did  you  have  any  contact  with  German  people? 

Treguboff:   Oh,  very  little.   But,  one  particular  incident  remains  very  vivid 
in  my  mind.   UNRRA  higher  administrative  personnel,  in  which 
category  I  fell,  assumed  simulated  rank  of  military:   lieutenant, 
captain,  major,  colonel,  etc.  My  rank  was,  I  believe,  captain, 
maybe  major;  I  do  not  recall. 
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Treguboff:   When  I  reached  Hoechst,  I  was  assigned  a  flat  which  I  shared  with  a 
U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  major  who  was  on  assignment  in  the  same  area. 
The  flat  consisted  of  at  least  two  bedrooms,  two  baths,  a  living 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  completely  furnished  including  some 
books  and  a  very  old  radio,  I  remember. 

We  were  also  assigned  a  "Frau."  The  Frau's  responsibility 
was  to  clean  the  apartment ,  make  our  beds ,  do  our  laundry  if  we 
gave  her  soap,  our  pressing,  and  sewing  if  need  be.   She  was  a  woman 
I  judge  to  have  been  about  fifty-five  years  of  age.   She  was 
married.   Her  husband  was  an  academic,  and  it  was  her's  and  her 
husband's  flat  that  we  lived  in. 

She  was  displaced  and  she  and  her  husband  lived  on  the 
outskirts  of  this  industrial  city  that,  to  describe  properly, 
would  be  one  notch  above  slums.   If  it  weren't  for  the  German 
fetish  for  orderliness,  it  probably  would  be  a  slum. 

Now,  that  lady  came  to  us  seven  days  a  week.   She  came  early 
in  the  morning  and  left  just  before  dinnertime.   Obviously,  we  did 
not  require  her  to  do  any  cooking  because  the  officers'  mess, 
fortunately  for  us  who  lived  in  this  area,  was  across  the  street. 

If  you  want  my  feelings,  I  was  apologetic  to  her.   On -many 
occasions,  I  wanted  to  help  her  clean,  help  her  do  something  that 
I  thought  was  too  heavy  for  her  to  do.   By  appearance,  she  was 
very  handsome  and  completely  gray,  white-gray. 

There  were  hundreds  in  this  village,  if  not  thousands,  who 
were  so  displaced  to  provide  housing  for  us.   I  don't  think  I  had 
any  thoughts  of  blaming  her  or  her  husband  for  what  Hitler  did. 
I  was  too  preoccupied  with  my  own  thoughts  of  not  being  comfortable 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  had  to  be  a  servant  of  two  strange 
men  in  uniform.   End  of  story. 

Glaser:     Were  your  colleagues  in  your  office  of  all  different  nationalities 
except  the  enemy? 

Treguboff:   Yes.   I  say  that  because  an  assistant  of  mine  was  a  banker  from 

Poland.   It  was  with  him  that  I  went  for  a  week  or  ten-day  duty  to 
Salzburg.   He  drove  me  there  in  a  jeep.   It  was  the  beginning  of 
November.   It  was  rainy,  it  was  cold  and  miserable,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  Bavarian  Alps  was  overwhelming.   Salzburg,  with  its 
Mozarteum,  with  its  ducal  palaces  of  old  bishops  and  dukes  of 
Austria,  was  picturesque,  was  quaint.   But  if  you  had  to  work  as 
we  did  in  the  cold  and  badly-lit  old  palaces,  one  forgot  the 
quaintness  and  the  beauty. 
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Glaser:     This  was  a  working  trip? 

Treguboff:   That's  right. 

Glaser:     What  did  you  do  on  this  working  trip? 

Treguboff:   I  think  our  assignment  was  to  see  what  records  we  could  get, 

meaning  Nazi  records,  from  that  part  of  Austria  about  relocation 
of  forced  labor.   It  was  another  attempt  to  find  the  displaced. 

Glaser:     Which  was  the  occupying  power  in  Salzburg? 
Treguboff:   At  that  time?  Oh,  it  was  United  States  zone. 
Glaser:     That  would  make  it  a  bit  easier. 

Treguboff:   Oh  yes.  We  worked  primarily  in  the  American  zone  and  out  of  the 
American  zone.   But,  our  responsibility  was  to  work  with  all 
zonal  commanders  and  their  subordinates  to  accomplish  our  task. 

Glaser:     Did  the  UNRRA  staff,  wherever  they  were  located,  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  military  occupying  powers? 

Treguboff:   No.   Being  in  administrative  office  I  did  not,  because  whatever 

the  UNRRA  chief  needed  he  got  from  United  States  military  and  that 
was  that.   Whatever  we  needed  were  merely  administrative  utensils, 
because  we  did  not  deal  with  human  beings  per  se.   Once  the  human 
beings  were  located,  there  were  places  to  take  them  to,  because 
there  were  DP  camps,  until  they  were  sorted  out  and  hopefully 
returned  to  the  countries  where  they  belonged. 

Glaser:     Can  you  describe  the  tracing  procedure? 
Treguboff:   No,  not  at  this  point. 

Glaser:     After  the  six  months  you  returned,  did  you  go  directly  from 
Germany  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  New  York?  Was  there  a 
procedure  for  getting  discharged  from  UNRRA? 

Treguboff:   Yes,  you  received  a  document  from  New  York,  I  suppose,  the 

headquarters.   Or  maybe  even  the  European  headquarters  of  UNRRA. 
But  I  suppose  it  would  be  done  stateside,  documenting  that  you 
have  the  right  to  terminate  your  assignment. 
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VI  A  CIVILIAN  ONCE  AGAIN 


Return  to  the  United  States//// 


Treguboff :   Returning  from  the  UNRRA  assignment  took  me  from  Germany  to 

London.   In  London  I  was  assigned  to  return  to  New  York  via  a 
Furness  Line  freighter  that  traveled  from  Liverpool  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  Canada,  and  from  there  by  train  to  New  York. 

Glaser:     How  long  did  that  take  you? 

Treguboff:  I  don't  remember,  but  I  do  remember  that  the  North  Atlantic  (and 
it's  a  very  northerly  route  from  Liverpool  to  Nova  Scotia)  in  the 
first  day  of  December  or  the  middle  of  December  is  no  picnic. 

I  remember  we  had  aboard  Canadian  nuns  returning  from  army 
duty  with  their  military  forces.   We  had  air  force  personnel.   I 
remember  I  shared  a  cabin  with  a  wing  commander,  an  Australian, 
who  I  am  sure  experienced  some  air  turbulence  during  his  tour  of 
duty  as  a  pilot.   He  remained  in  the  cabin  for  most  of  the  voyage. 
I  am  fortunate  that  I  don't  get  sea  sick.   The  effect  on  me  of 
very  rough  sea,  is  an  increase  in  appetite. 

Glaser:     You're  one  in  a  million.   [laughter] 

Treguboff:   I  remember  (I  think  it's  s&rt  of  a  funny  story)  when  I  reached 

New  York  I  went  for  a  couple  of  days  to  Westchester  County  where 
I  had  relatives.   I  had  no  trouble  getting  air  transportation  for 
myself  to  San  Francisco,  but  the  weather  was  so  foul  that  most  of 
the  flights, especially  the  flights  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  were 
canceled  for  about  three  days  running.   When  I  would  check  in  from 
Purchase,  where  I  was  staying,  and  inquire  about  my  flight,  all 
signals  were  go.   By  the  time  I  was  on  the  train  going  from 
Westchester  County  to  New  York,  they  would  cancel  the  departure 
with  a  statement,  "Try  tomorrow." 
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Treguboff :   Well,  by  the  time  all  this  process  took  place,  it  was  already 

after  dinnertime  and  the  New  York  suburban  trains  were  crowded, 
taking  home  the  suburbia  people  who  had  decided  to  dine  in  New  York 
City.   Older  men  and  women  beholding  a  soldier  like  myself  in 
uniform  were  in  tears.   Coming  in  the  evening  to  a  residential 
neighborhood,  the  assumption  was  that  I  was  returning  from  the 
wars.   There  were  tears,  you  know,  because  it  was  before  Christmas 
and  "isn't  it  wonderful?"  I  disappointed  no  one.   They  never 
knew  that  I  was  traveling  in  the  wrong  direction,  that  the  only 
reason  I  was  coming  back  to  Westchester  County  was  because  my  plane 
to  San  Francisco  was  canceled.   [laughter] 

Glaser:     I'd  like  you  to  describe  how  you  picked  up  the  pieces  of  your 

career  in  San  Francisco  upon  your  return.   Also,  were  you  married 
at  that  time? 

Treguboff:   I  was  married  to  my  first  wife  during  my  army  career  in  the  United 
States.   She  spent  all  of  her  time  on  the  East  Coast  with  her 
sister.   She  was  home  when  I  returned. 


As  to  picking  up  the  pieces  of  my 
established  rather  quickly  that  for  me 
be  neither  proper  for  me  nor  serve  any 
the  Emigr§  Committee  was  concerned.  A 
three  and  a  half  years  is  not  something 
again  with  equity  and  justice  for  all. 
Hyman  Kaplan  and  I  probably  decided  to 
and  better  things. 


professional  life,  it  was 
to  claim  my  old  job  would 
useful  purpose  as  far  as 
leave  of  absence  of  over 
that  can  be  glued  together 
[laughter]   And  therefore, 
let  Treg  look  for  bigger 


Maimonides  Health  Center  for  the  Chronic  Sick 


Treguboff:   I  remember  one  thing  I  did  even  before  I  took  off  my  uniform,  and 
that  bears  checking.   The  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  was 
finishing  up  a  campaign  to  build  Maimonides  Hospital  for  the 
Chronic  Sick.   I  was  asked  to  help  out,  which  I  did.   On  reflection, 
it  was  my  first  experience  with  doing  anything  professionally  in 
the  fundraising  field. 

I  believe  it  was  their  campaign  to  augment  a  sum  which  was 
already  raised.  This  I  clearly  remember.  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  goal  for  this  additional  requirement,  but  I  am  reasonably 
sure  that  it  was  for  some  additional  requirement. 
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Glaser: 
Treguboff ; 


Glaser: 


Treguboff; 


Glaser: 
Treguboff: 


Glaser: 
Treguboff: 

Glaser: 
Treguboff : 


Who  were  the  lay  leaders  you  worked  with  in  this  campaign? 

The  lay  leaders  I  worked  with  in  this  campaign  were  Newton 
Bissinger,  Benjamin  Lilienthal,  the  first  president  of  the  board 
of  Maimonides,  and  a  great  number  of  other  people  then  connected 
with  either  the  Federation  or  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund. 


What  were  these  two  men  like? 
dead  now,  I  believe. 


Can  you  describe  them?  Both  are 


They  are.   Lilienthal  was  an  over-six-foot-tall,  soft-spoken 
gentleman,  courteous,  polite,  and  when  he  shook  hands  with  you, 
his  frame  would  automatically  bend  toward  you.   Prior  to  that,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Lilienthal  was  connected  with  Homewood  Terrace  and 
had  generally  been  active  with  the  Federation  for  many  years. 

And  Newton  Bissinger? 

Newton  Bissinger  had  a  smiling  face  and  excellent  disposition  and 
was  one  of  the  best  fundraisers  of  that  era.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Newton  was  probably  responsible  for  whatever  big  gifts  there  were 
to  be  collected  annually  for  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund. 

How  long  did  that  campaign  last  and  was  it  successful? 

Yes,  I  believe  we  got  the  $4  to  $600,000  additional  that  we  needed.  As 
to  timing,  I  don't  think  I  was  on  that  job  for  more  than  three  to 
four  months.   That's  my  recollection. 

But  the  hospital  itself  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake,  did  it  not? 
This  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  fundraising  but  with  the  concept 
of  it. 

It  was  not  a  mistake  [after  some  hesitation] .   The  concept  was  not 
a  mistake.   The  concept  was  a  good  one.   The  building  was  beautiful 
even  though  some  experts  considered  it  impractical  to  be  operated 
as  a  medical  facility  because  it  was  too  costly  to  operate 
the  way  it  was  built.   I  believe  all  that  could  have  been  overcome 
if  we  had  done  some  better  budgeting  for  operating  requirements 
before  we  ever  undertook  the  project.   There  is  no  trick  in 
building  any  facility  in  the  non-profit  field,  hospitals  included. 
If  it  is  an  enterprise  for  the  Jewish  community,  it  is  even  less 
of  a  trick  to  build  it. 

What  usually  causes  the  demise  of  some  of  our  institutions 
or  brings  us  into  trouble  is  miscalculation  or  misplanning  as  to 
the  means  of  support  for  the  institution.   If  all  chronically-ill 
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Treguboff :   people  were  well-to-do  people,  Maimonides  would  probably  have  had 
no  problem.   But  we  know  that  a  chronic  disease  strikes  all  of  us, 
and  it  is  that  free  service  or  part-paid  service  which  one  had 
to  render  that  did  Maimonides  in. 

Glaser:     How  long  did  it  last  as  a  hospital  for  the  chronically  ill? 

Treguboff:   I  don't  remember  exactly  when  it  was  opened.   But  I  think  it 

lasted  until  it  was  sold  after  a  merger  between  Maimonides  and  an 
organization  known  as  the  Hebrew  Nursing  Home.   I  really  don't 
remember,  but  it  should  be  easy  to  look  up.* 


*Maimonides  Health  Center  for  the  Chronic  Sick  was  started  in 
1950  and  closed  in  December  1956,  according  to  Michael  Zarchin, 
"Glimpses  of  Jewish  Life  in  San  Francisco"  (Berkeley,  California, 
The  Judah  L.  Magnes  Memorial  Museum,  1964). 
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VII  JEWISH  NATIONAL  WELFARE  FUND,  1946 


Community  Leaders 


Glaser: 
Treguboff : 


Glaser: 
Treguboff: 


How  did  you  begin  your  work  for  the  Welfare  Fund? 
come  about? 


How  did  that 


Glaser: 


One  day  in  the  year  '46,  three  gentlemen  called  on  me.   They  were 
'Newton  Bissinger,  Walter  A.  Haas,  Sr. ,  and  J.D.  Zellerbach.   They 
asked  me  to  take  over  from  Annette  Saber  who  had  been  with  the  Fund 
for  many  years  and  who  started  as  a  secretary.   I  think  she  had  a 
health  problem,  but  basically  she  wanted  to  get  out  of  her  job. 

I  told  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  called  on  me  that  I 
really  didn't  know  anything  about  fundraising  even  though  I  did 
something  for  Maimonides.   I  think  the  record  will  also  show  that 
either  before  the  campaign  of  '46  for  the  Welfare  Fund  or  immediately 
after — I  think  it  was  immediately  after — I  was  slated  to  do 
something  in  connection  with  the  Mount  Zion  building  campaign  of 
1947.   I  believe  it  was  in  the  fall  of  '47,  and  therefore  would 
have  been  after  the  Welfare  Fund's  campaign,  which  was  usually  in 
the  spring. 

What  was  Mr.  Zellerbach  like? 

Very  businesslike,  very  efficient,  very  exacting  as  far  as  facts 
and  figures  were  concerned.   He  was  a  man  more  known  in  the  general 
community  than  in  the  Jewish  community.   His  connections  in  the 
Jewish  community  were  primarily  with  Mount  Zion  Hospital  as  a 
director  and  as  president  for  many,  many  years. 

Was  he  still  connected  with  the  Crown-Zellerbach  firm? 
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Treguboff:   That  is  correct.   As  far  as  I  remember,  J.D.  had  been  connected 
with  the  firm  since  I  started  working  in  this  community  and 
probably  up  to  his  demise.   Even  though  he  took  several  leaves 
from  his  firm,  because  he  was  United  States  Chief  of  Economic 
Recovery  Administration  for  Italy  and  then  United  States  ambassador 
to  Italy. 

Glaser:     What  was  Mr.  Haas  like?  What  sort  of  person  was  he? 
II 

Treguboff:  Let's  go  to  Dinkelspiel  first.   With  Lloyd  I  had  an  unusual 

relationship.   Since  my  first  job  at  the  Jewish  Committee  for 
Personal  Service  and  through  his  entire  lifetime,  I  have  never 
done  a  professional  job  that  he  was  not  involved  in  as  an  officer, 
as  a  director,  president  or  as  a  campaign  chairman,  if  there  was 
a  campaign.   This  was  probably  the  closest  association  of  mine  with 
any  lay  person. 

It  would  be  important  for  you  to  look  up  when  Lloyd  died.* 
Then  you  can  actually  say  from  '32  to  his  demise  I  was  never 
without  the  presence  of  Lloyd  in  the  organization  that  I  worked 
for.   Now,  he  was  a  brilliant  man.   He  had  more  sense  of  humor 
than  any  six  individuals  that  I  ever  met.   He  was  a  good  teacher. 
He  was  a  disciplined  volunteer.   He  believed  and  exercised .,  on 
jobs  he  held  as  volunteer,  the  principle  that  unless  there  is  a 
partnership  between  a  professional  and  a  volunteer,  no  non-profit 
can  long  endure  or  succeed.  A  fifteen-minute  conference  with  him 
was  equal  to  a  good  hour  plus  with  anyone  else. 

Glaser:     What  did  he  do  for  a  living?   It  sounds  as  if  he  had  endless 
amounts  of  time  to  give  to  volunteer  activities. 

Treguboff:   No,  he  was  a  man  who  proved  the  rule  that  the  busier  you  are  in 

your  occupation,  the  more  you  accomplish  in  your  extra-curricular 
activities.   He  was  a  senior  partner  of  the  very  distinguished  law 
firm  of  Heller,  Ehrman,  White,  and  McAuliffe,  with  a  tremendous 
caseload  of  clientele  and  great  many  communal  responsibilities. 
This  was  true  of  his  entire  life.   He  was  interested  in  San  Francisco 
Bar  Association,  California  Bar  Association,  a  number  of  legal 
organizations  that  I  would  neither  remember  nor  know  precisely. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Stanford  University, 
an  exacting  job.   During  his  administration,  and  early  in  the  tour 
of  duty  of  Dr.  Wallace  Sterling,  Stanford  embarked  on  its  first 
$100  million  campaign  for  its  endowment  fund.   It  exceeded  its  goal. 


*Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  Sr. ,  died  May  15,  1959. 
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Treguboff:   He  was  very  busy,  but  a  community  executive  with  whatever  agency 

was  never  kept  waiting  once  an  appointment  was  made.   Only  recently 
in  talking  to  his  long-time  law  partner,  I  was  reminded  by  him 
that  when  this  law  partner  was  a  young  recruit  in  the  Heller,  Ehrman 
office  he  heard  of  Treguboff ?s  name.   Something  always  surprised 
him  and  I  asked  him  what. 

He  said,  "I  remember  that  any  time  the  receptionist  would 
pick  up  the  telephone  and  say,  'Mr.  Dinkelspiel,  Mr.  Treguboff 
just  arrived  for  his  appointment,'  the  word  was  at  once,  'send  him 
right  in.'"  He  said,  "I  began  to  be  impressed  with  Dinkelspiel 
and  Treguboff." 

Glaser:     And  Mr.  Haas,  what  was  he  like  to  work  with? 

Treguboff:   Well,  Mr.  Haas  was  much  older  than  any  of  the  lay  people  that  I 
worked  with  closely.   But  in  1946,  when  he  led  the  group  to  my 
office  asking  me  to  take  the  job,  he  made  a  statement  to  me,  "Treg, 
if  you  do  take  the  job  and  you're  happy  in  your  work,  for  as  long 
as  you  are  on  a  job  you  will  always  have  my  support."  This  word 
the  gentleman  kept  to  his  death. 

The  people  who  didn't  know  Walter  Haas  would  probably  call 
him  brusque,  unfriendly,  and  not  very  warm.   If  he  exhibited 
those  qualities,  it  is  because  Walter,  basically,  was  a  shy  person 
and  not  very  comfortable  in  the  company  of  those  whom  he  did  not 
know. 

He  was  an  extremely  loyal  man,  and  that  is  probably  the  best 
brand  of  warmth  that  one  can  find  in  another  human  being.   He  was 
a  serious  man  about  his  communal  activities.   He  had  a  very  well- 
developed  sense  of  the  duty  and  responsibilities  of  wealth.   To 
Walter  wealth  was  not  something  to  enjoy  oneself  with  or  use  to 
indulge  oneself  in.   Wealth  was  a  responsibility,  if  you  had 
compassion,  social  consciousness,  and  concern  for  your  fellow  man. 
And  that  is  why  to  Walter  "giving  away  of  money"  was  a  serious 
business. 


Duties  as  JNWF  Executive  Secretary 


Glaser:     What  were  your  functions  when  you  started  with  the  Jewish  National 
Welfare  Fund? 


Treguboff:   Top  banana. 
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Glaser: 
Treguboff ; 
Glaser: 
Treguboff; 

Glaser: 
Treguboff: 


First  you  had  to  undergo  an  apprenticeship  under  Mr*s.  Saber,  did 
you  not? 

Well,  that  apprenticeship  was  very,  very  short-lived  because 
Mrs.  Saber  did  not  want  to  hang  around  too  long. 

I  thought  you  were  there  for  about  six  months  before  she  left. 
Am  I  wrong? 

That's  about  all,  during  which  time  she  was  indisposed  quite  a 
bit. 


As  top  banana,  what  did  you  do? 


As  top  banana,  I  began  to  look  up  things.  She  taught  me  a  few 
things.  She  was  very  clever.   She  was  very  bright.   She  was  very 
untrained.  She  was  not  a  good  team  player.   She  related  to  about 
as  many  people  as  you  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  both 
your  hands,  and  she  worked  them  very  hard.   And  they  produced 
for  her  practically  what  two  other  people  could  never  get  from 
them  individually  or  as  a  group.   She  had  many  excellent  qualities, 
and  she  served  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  loyally  arid  well.   On 
balance,  she  probably  did  a  pretty  good  job. 

Under  her,  unfortunately,  San  Francisco,  as  a  community  that 
had  a  Welfare  Fund,  was  not  in  the  family  of  the  national  group. 
She  thought  it  was  nonsense  to  belong  to  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations,  probably  because  she  never  worked  with  them.   She 
never  attended  any  meetings,  regionally  or  nationally.   I  don't 
think  any  of  her  board  members  did  either.   The  San  Francisco 
Welfare  Fund,  to  me,  lived  in  splendid  isolation.   I  think  my 
job  was  to  professionalize  it,  because  I  was  already  a  professional- 
with  the  Committee  for  Personal  Service,  as  a  caseworker  for 
Eureka  Benevolent  Society,  as  secretary  of  the  Emigre  Committee. 
I  had  already  cut  my  teeth  so  to  speak. 

I  began  to  work  with  the  national  United  Jewish  Appeal.   I 
began  to  work  with  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds.   I  think  we  endeavored  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  rest  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  America  and  let  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  America,  through  organized  Jewish  life,  come  to 
us. 


Glaser:     When  you  began  with  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund,  what  was  the 

relationship  to  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  San  Francisco? 
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Treguboff:   Nodding  acquaintance  plus  the  fact  that  it  was  our  beneficiary 
agency.   It  received  money  from  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  for  the 
Emigre'  Committee  (its  total  requirement) .   You  remember? 

Glaser:     Yes. 

Treguboff:  We've  discussed  that:   sixty-five  or  some  thousand  dollars  in 
those  days.   It's  like  talking  about  one  million  dollars  now. 
And  such  agencies  as  were  not  eligible  for  funding  from  the 
Community  Chest  or  its  successor  organizations.   This  would  be 
the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education.   You  understand  why,  because  the 
Community  Chest  would  not  subsidize  parochial  schools  so  it 
obviously  would  not  subsidize  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education. 

Another  beneficiary  would  be  the  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Society. 
The  old  Hebraic  tradition  of  gemilus  chesed  or  lending  people 
money  in  need,  not  giving  it  but  lending  it,  all  require  that 
there  be  no  interest  charges.   The  principle  of  the  Community 
Chest  was  that  when  able  one  must  pay  for  some  of  the  services 
one  receives,  even  from  a  non-profit  organization,  which  is  a 
sound  principle.   I'm  not  going  to  argue  with  the  old  Hebraic 
tradition.   Neither  can  I  ideologically  disagree  with  the  position 
that  the  Community  Chest  took. 

So,  with  the  Federation,  then  called  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities,  they  were  our  beneficiary  agencies  and  our  friends. 

Glaser:     To  a  very  large  extent,  most  of  your  money  was  used  for  national 

and  overseas  needs.   At  that  time,  I  believe,  there  were  something 
like  forty  organizations  outside  of  San  Francisco  asking  for  grants 
from  the  Welfare  Fund,  whether  they  were  yeshivot  [Talmudic  or 
rabbinical  colleges]  or  hospitals.   But  that's  been  done  away  with 
to  a  very  large  extent,  hasn't  it? 

Treguboff:   No.   In  the  merger  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  and  the 
Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  (that  was  the  full  legal  name) ,  we 
didn't  scuttle  any  activity.   The  combined  organization,  which 
later  became  known  as  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  of  San  Francisco, 
Marin  County,  and  the  Peninsula,  took  over  the  fundraising 
activities  of  the  old  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  and  took  over 
the  social  planning  and  budgeting  activities  of  the  old  Federation. 
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Fundraising  for  Israel 


Glaser: 


Treguboff ; 


Glaser: 
Treguboff : 

Glaser: 
Treguboff 


Glaser: 


Shortly  after  you  joined  as  the  executive  for  the  Welfare  Fund, 
you  had  the  increased  needs  of  Israel  because  it  became  a  state. 

That  is  correct.  Well,  by  the  same  token,  if  you  look  at  the 
first  big  fund  in  '47  (or  was  it  '46?  You'd  better  look  it  up),* 
from  one  year  to  another  we  doubled  our  highest  fundraising  as 
far  as  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  was  concerned.   In  1945 
or  '46,  it  was  $750,000.   In  the  next  year,  whether  it  was  '46 
or  '47,  we  raised  $1.4  million. 

I  think  the  first  campaign  for  the  State  of  Israel  was  in  '48. 


No,  before  then  there  was  one  very  big  campaign, 
looking  up. 


It  is  worth 


What  did  you  do  to  educate  the  leadership  to  the  needs  of  Israel? 
This  is  a  community  that  was  not  particularly  pro-Israel  when  it 
was  still  Palestine. 

We  have  to  remember  one  thing  about  San  Francisco.   Earl  Raab 
wrote  an  article  about  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  is  different.** 
One  of  the  differences,  probably  was  the  fact  that  in  any  community 
but  San  Francisco  the  leadership  of  the  anti-Zionist  movement, 
the  American  Council  for  Judaism,  would  probably  deny  the  Welfare 
Fund  its  support.   In  San  Francisco  it  did  not  happen.  The  people 
who  were  active  and  denied  their  support  to  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund  were  insignificant  givers  to  start  with.   So  the  aggregate 
of  their  withdrawal  meant  very  little. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  leaders  of  the  American  Council 
for  Judaism  here  who  were  important  givers  to  the  campaigns  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund.   They  attended  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Council  for  Judaism.  They  might  have  even  applauded  its  speakers. 
But  the  men,  like  Mortimer  Fleishhacker ,  Jr.,  Judge  M.C.  Sloss, 
and  a  few  others,  never  withdrew  their  support. 

[Interview  7:   July  24,  1984 ]## 

In  1948,  there  was  an  attempt  to  unionize  the  Federation's  social 
and  clerical  workers.   You  were  not  in  the  Federation,  you  were 
with  the  Welfare  Fund  at  the  time.   Did  you  have  any  involvement 
with  the  strike? 


*In  1945  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  raised  $725,000.   The  1946 
campaign  raised  $1,447,898 — an  increase  of  99  percent  over  the 
previous  year.   This  data  from  the  JNWF  executive  committee  minutes. 

**See  Appendix  V. 
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Treguboff:  No  involvement  at  all  other  than  interest  in  seeing  how  it  would 

all  come  out,  hearing  from  both  sides,  and  having  a  basic  interest, 
because  it  was  a  sister  agency  most  of  whose  personnel  I,  of 
course,  knew.   But  outside  of  that,  it  did  not  concern  the  Welfare 
Fund.   Our  staff  was  small.   It  included  myself  as  the  executive 
secretary,  a  secretary,  and  later  on  an  assistant. 

Glaser:     And  your  assistant  was  Ed  Nathan? 

Treguboff:   The  assistant  was  Ed  Nathan.   I  believe  he  was  with  us  two  or 
three  years.   I  hope  that  we  were  partially  responsible  for 
arousing  his  appetite  to  go  back  to  college,  which  he  did.   He  went 
to  the  University  of  California,  I  believe,  from  which  institution 
he  received  his  graduate  degree  in  social  work.   His  interest,  I 
believe,  was  psychiatric  social  work.   Even  now,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  executive  of  the  Zellerbach  Family  Fund ,  he  devotes 
some  time  to  being  a  therapist. 


First  of  Thirteen  Trips  to  Israel,  1949* 


Glaser:     In  1949,  you  had  a  trip  to  Israel. 

Treguboff:   Correct.   It  was  my  first  trip.   It  was  by  invitation  of  the 
Jewish  Agency.   It  was  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal,  and  I  believe  there  were  seven  communities  represented, 
maybe  more.   It  was  a  very  exciting  trip.   Between  the  years  1949 
and  1970,  I  made  thirteen  trips  to  Israel. 

Glaser:     What  was  the  Jewish  Agency? 

Treguboff:   The  Jewish  Agency,  first  under  the  mandate,  was  a  quasi-governing 
body  for  the  Jewish  community  of  Palestine.   The  British,  as  a 
mandatory  power,  recognized  the  Jewish  Agency  and  dealt  with  it 
vis-a-vis  all  its  dealings  and  activities  with  the  Jewish  community 
of  Palestine. 

The  Jewish  Agency  also  was  the  welfare  arm  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Palestine.   Many  of  the  officials  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  became  government  leaders  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  state. 


*See  appendix,  "Report  on  Israel,"  by  Sanford  M.  Treguboff, 
delivered  at  annual  meeting  of  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  of  San  Francisco, 
December  14,  1949. 


Sanford  M.  Treguboff  and  other  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  executives  with  Golda  Meier 
in  her  home,  Tel  Aviv,  November  2,  1949 
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Treguboff :   Of  the  numerous  trips  i  took,  none  was  as  exciting  as  the  first 
one,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Israel  was  not  a  comfortable 
country  to  visit  or  stay  in.   But,  we  did  not  come  for  comfort, 
even  though  some  of  us  enjoyed  what  we  could  see  of  that  part 
of  Israel  which  was  in  Jewish  hands. 

Israel  had  been  pretty  well  scarred  physically,  invaded  as 
it  was  by  all  the  neighboring  Arab  states  who  were  bent  on 
driving  the  Jews  into  the  sea.   Fortunately,  the  Arabs  did  not 
succeed.   One  American  general,  surveying  many  battle  points  in 
Israel  after  the  War  of  Liberation,  declared  that  in  his  opinion 
the  only  reason  the  Jews  won  that  war  is  that  they  were  militarily 
ignorant  and  did  not  know  that  they  couldn't  win  it.   Because,  as 
he  said,  anyone  with  a  real  knowledge  of  military  technique  would 
realize  that  you  were  fighting  a  hopeless  war  and  had  to  be 
defeated.   But  whatever  it  was,  I  believe  my  joy  in  visiting  Israel 
in  '49  was  based  on  the  spirit  of  Israelis.   They  considered 
themselves  pioneers,  and  they  were  pioneers,  because  their  country 
was  new. 

The  will  to  survive,  the  will  to  build  against  enormous  odds, 
was  something  that  I  will  never  forget.   Their  task  was  over 
whelming.   The  primary  reason,  the  basic  reason,  for  the  existence 
of  the  state  was  to  offer  a  haven  to  any  Jew  who  wanted  or.  needed 
to  come  to  Israel.   This,  of  course,  was  under  the  basic  Law  of 
Return  that  any  Jew  can  claim  and  therefore  come  to  Israel  and 
become  an  Israeli. 


Glaser : 


Treguboff 


Obviously,  they  could  not  have  done  it  without  the  help  of 
the  United  States  of  America.   But,  really,  what  kept  them  going 
was  help  from  the  Jewish  communities  abroad.   In  the  forefront 
was  the  United  States,  England,  Canada,  Western  Europe,  and  later 
on  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  small  pockets  of  Jewry  wherever 
they  could  be  found. 

When  the  history  of  the  absorption  of  Jews  into  Israel  is 
written,  how  it  was  done,  in  my  view,  will  be  less  important 
than  the  spirit  and  the  dedication  of  the  then  600,000  Jews  of 
Palestine  who  undertook  this  enormous  job  of  resettlement. 

When  you  were  there  in  1949,  had  the  North  African  Jews  and 
the  Yemenites  been  brought  over? 

Yes.   I  had  a  very,  very  unique  experience.   Before  I  say  this, 
I  think  it  should  be  recorded  that  my  colleagues  and  I  did  not  go 
to  Israel  on  a  junket  or  a  picnic.   As  professionals,  we  knew 
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Treguboff :   that  for  many  years  to  come  our  respective  communities  would  be 
asked  to  give  larger  and  larger  sums  for  the  health  and  welfare 
needs  of  Israel.   Our  intimate  knowledge  of  what  goes  on,  and 
our  need  to  interpret  the  need  and  explain  the  need  to  our 
constitutency  at  home,  called  for  our  in-depth  study  of  what  goes 
on  in  Israel.   Therefore,  I  consider  this  to  have  been  an 
important  trip. 


Accompanying  Planeload  of  Yemenites  to  Israel 


Treguboff:  You  mentioned  the  North  African  Jewry.   One  of  the  oldest  lands 
from  which  Jews  came  into  Israel  was  Yemen.   The  Yemenites  were 
small  in  stature,  much  darker  in  the  color  of  their  skin  from 
the  Westerner.   They  knew  Hebrew,  but  it  was  mostly  the  prayer 
book  Hebrew.  As  a  group,  they  were  the  most  cooperative  of 
immigrants,  refusing  no  work  no  matter  how  difficult;  able  to 
adjust  to  the  most  rugged  surroundings  because  they  were  used  to 
it;  and  basically  happy  and  grateful  to  be  "in  their  own  land," 
and  eager  to  do  whatever  a  pioneer  in  a  new  land  had  to  do. 

My  interesting  experience — unique — was  that  at  the  end  of 
our  executives'  mission,  my  colleague  from  Los  Angeles  and  I 
decided  to  remain  there  for  an  extra  two  days.   It  was  a  fortunate 
decision  since  we  were  informed  by  the  representative  of  the 
Jewish  agency  that  if  we  wished  we  could  fly  to  Aden  to  pick  up 
a  planeload  of  Yemenites  who  were  in  temporary  camps  and 
relocation  centers  there  after  having  crossed  the  mountains  of 
their  country  enroute  to  Israel. 

We  accepted  the  offer  and  flew  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Aden,  a 
distance  of  approximately  1,650  air  miles.   Our  equipment  was  a 
very  old  and  beat  up  DC-4.   I  believe  that  this  equipment  was 
owned  and  operated  under  charter  for  the  Israelis  by  General 
Chennault's  Flying  Tiger  line.   It  was  an  overnight  flight,  and 
we  arrived  in  Aden  shortly  after  daybreak.   To  accommodate  as 
many  passengers  as  one  could — even  though  an  average  Yemenite 
probably  weighed  under  100  pounds — all  the  comfortable  equipment 
in  the  passenger  cabin  was  taken  out.   Sturdy  wooden  benches 
were  substituted,  thereby  lightening  the  payload  of  the  aircraft 
and  allowing  human  beings  to  be  taken  aboard  as  a  substitute  for 
overstuffed  furniture. 


Glaser : 


Did  the  Yemenites  have  many  possessions? 
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Treguboff :  Remarkably  few.  Each  person  had  something,  but  their  possessions 
could  have  been  easily  wrapped  in  a  large  kerchief  or  what  looked 
like  a  multicolored  bedsheet. 

fi 

Treguboff:   For  basic  information,  even  at  that  time  of  the  morning,  roughly 

6:00  a.m.,  the  temperature  in  Aden  was  over  100°.   After  breakfast, 
consisting  of  steak  and  eggs  and  beer,  which  after  eleven  days  in 
Israel  was  quite  a  treat ,  we  cleaned  up  and  were  escorted  to  the 
camps  where  our  would-be  passengers  were  staying,  awaiting  their 
turn  to  fly  to  Israel. 

The  commander  of  the  camp  was  a  British  military  gentleman 
who  treated  us  with  respect.   He  appeared  to  be  a  very  human  and 
humane  soul  who  genuinely  enjoyed  emptying  out  his  camps  because 
he  thought  that  his  charges  were  finally  reaching  the  end  of  their 
long  and  historic  wandering  and  were  "going  home." 

My  visit  to  the  camp  was  not  without  incident.   I  remember 
that  shortly  before  noon,  and  because  of  the  immense  heat,  I 
passed  out.   I  think  it  was  my  first  experience  being  overcome 
with  heat ,  but  our  escort  was  skilled  enough  to  revive  me  rather 
quickly. 

The  day  passed  quickly.   There  were  interesting  stories  told 
by  the  camp  personnel:   one  being  that  the  Yemenites  were  so 
eager  to  go  to  Israel  that  they  would  not  want  to  go  to  a  clinic 
or  to  a  hospital,  even  if  they  were  ill,  for  fear  that  that  would 
delay  their  departure.   Since  families  were  not  to  be  separated, 
if  a  child  were  in  the  camp  infirmary,  the  shipment  of  the  entire 
family  would  have  been  delayed.   So,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
parents  to  steal  their  own  children  out  of  the  infirmary  and  be 
in  a  position  to  answer  the  roll  call  prior  to  embarkation, 
declaring  that  the  family  was  all  together  and  well. 

Our  trip  back  was  uneventful.   Our  passengers  ate  pickled 
black  olives  and  dates.   That  was  their  basic  fare  during  the 
trip  overnight. 

Glaser:     Was  this  their  usual  diet? 

Treguboff:   I  do  not  recall  that,  but  I  recall  that  this  is  all  they  wanted 
and  all  they  were  given.   I  am  quite  sure  that  Aden  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  Agency  there  were  equipped  to 
provide  them  with  any  other  food  that  they  required.   I  don't 
remember  what  they  drank,  but  I  suppose  there  were  a  number  of 
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Tregubof f : 

Glaser: 
Tregubof f : 


Glaser: 
Tregubof f 

Glaser: 
Tregubof f : 


canned  juices  that  they  could  have  had.   I  am  merely  mentioning 
the  pickled  black  olives  and  dates  because  it's  an  unusual 
combination  and  because  what  they  ate  sort  of  stuck  in  my  mind. 

Were  they  suffering  from  malnutrition? 

No.   I  forget  what  their  normal  diet  is,  but  I  remember  many 
years  after  that  experience  talking  to  medical  researchers  in 
Israel  and  being  told  that  Yemenites  die  as  we  all  do  from  many 
causes,  but  coronaries  are  not  one  of  them. 

The  arrival  in  Israel  of  our  plane  was  dramatic.   They  all 
in  leaving  the  airport  went  on  their  knees  and  kissed  the  ground. 
Their  joy  was  unrestrained,  and  to  them  it  was  indeed  a  biblical 
prophecy  coming  true.   The  entire  quote  I  am  not  sure  of,  but  it 
is  something  resembling,  "And  ye  shall  return  to  your  homeland 
on  the  wings  of  an  eagle."  It  was  an  old  DC4,  but  it  did  the 
trick. 

Was  it  on  this  trip  that  you  met  Teddy  Kollek?* 

Yes.   I  met  Teddy  Kollek  on  this  trip.   He  came  from  a  kibbutz 
known  asEinGev,  across  the  Sea  of  Galilee  from  the  city  of 
Tiberias. 

You  have  a  long-time  relationship  with  him,  don't  you? 

A  very,  very  long-time  relationship  with  him  and  a  happy  one. 


*Mayor  of  Jerusalem  since  1965. 


David  Ben  Gurion  and  Sanford  M.  Treguboff,  Jerusalem,  1958 


Sanford  M.  Treguboff  along  reception  line  headed  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Ben  Zvi  of  Israel,  on  1958  Mission  to  Israel 


Sanford  M.  Treguboff ,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  Mission  to  Israel,  1958 
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VIII  FUNDRAISING  CAMPAIGNS 
[Interview  8:  August  7,  1984 ]## 

Organizing  a  Campaign 


Glaser:     We  haven't  covered  the  campaigns  conducted  by  the  Welfare  Fund 
when  you  were  executive  director,  before  the  merger. 

Treguboff :  Well,  fundraising  campaigns  have  a  similarity  and  pattern  whether 
they  are  conducted  under  one  auspice  or  another.   So  in  my  own 
memory  they  sort  of  overlap  and  blend  and  become  almost  one.   The 
only  difference  is  that  with  the  increased  goals,  and  therefore 
needs,  more  money  was  raised  almost  every  year.  And  therefore, 
what  is  different  is  not  because  the  two  agencies  merged  and 
became  one,  but  that  we  raised  more  money,  we  were  a  lot  more 
scientific  about  our  approach,  and  the  organization  itself  grew. 
So  there  are  more  people,  there  are  more  offices,  there  are  more 
responsibilities,  because  the  Federation  after  1955  or  1956 
became  an  integrated  entity  consisting  of  the  fundraising  and 
budgeting  department  as  well  as  the  social  planning  department. 

Glaser:     How  did  you  organize  a  campaign? 

Treguboff :  A  campaign  is  usually  organized  by  recruitment  of  leadership 
starting  with  the  top,  to  wit:  the  campaign  chairman,  and 
recruiting  with  his  help  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  volunteers 
that  usually  work  on  any  campaign.   Then  arriving  at  the  goal 
for  the  campaign;  the  goal  in  terms  of  dollars  and  the  goal  in 
terms  of  other  accomplishments.   Needs  have  to  be  spelled  out 
and  assessed  and  translated  into  slogans,  be  they  needs  for 
overseas,  national,  or  local  organizations. 

Glaser:     Were  you  the  first  to  organize  a  campaign  according  to  trades  and 
professions,  at  least  in  San  Francisco? 
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Treguboff:   In  San  Francisco,  I  think  I  would  claim  that  first,  as  far  as 

the  Federation  is  concerned.   In  any  fundraising,  peer  pressure 
(the  word  pressure  in  the  nicest  sense  of  the  word)  is  very 
important.   We  work  with  our  peers,  we're  judged  by  our  peers, 
and  we  respond  to  our  peers. 

Glaser:     Did  you  or  the  chairman  of  the  campaign  select  who  would  be  on 
the  advance  gifts  committee? 

Treguboff:   Obviously,  every  facet  of  the  campaign  was  the  province  of  the 

chairman  and  his  executive  director.   We  took  care  in  discussing, 
in  the  committee  process  and  outside  the  committee  process ,  the  best 
person  for  a  job,  be  it  a  chairperson  for  the  Women's  Division 
or  chairman  for  the  advance  or  primary  division.   Obviously,  since 
the  top  donors  contribute  a  very  important  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  raised,  one  devotes  a  lot  of  time  in  organizing  the 
campaign  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  in  the  mechanics  of 
fundraising. 


Effective  Methods  and  Techniques 


Treguboff:   Fundraising  is  probably  a  varied-pattern  business.   You  can  raise 
money  by  writing  a  letter.   You  can  raise  money  by  telephoning. 
You  can  raise  money  by  a  telethon.   You  can  raise  money  by 
television,  radio,  and  advertisement.  And  you  can  raise  money  by 
face-to-face  confrontation.   The  last  word  is  meant  in  its  most 
acceptable  way.  There  is  no  confrontation  that  is  (or  shouldn't 
be)  other  than  a  pleasant  one. 

While  raising  money  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  many  people  are 
embarrassed  to  do  it  or  dislike  doing  it,  a  few  people  (and  quite 
a  few  people)  consider  fundraising  a  challenge.   And  it  is  a 
challenge,  because  in  raising  money  you  have  to  have  many  tools. 
Some  of  the  tools  are,  obviously,  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
ability  to  interpret "and  relate  the  need  to  the  person  you  are 
soliciting,  knowledge  of  the  donor's  preferences  or  likes  and 
dislikes  if  you  will,  and  a  number  of  items  too  numerous  to 
mention.   Some  solicitors  enjoy  the  give-and-take  between  a  prospect 
and  himself.   Usually,  the  best  solicitor  is  the  one  whose 
commitment  to  the  program  for  which  he's  soliciting  is  high  and 
pronounced. 
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Treguboff :   There  are  many  donors  who  dislike  being  solicited  in  public. 
Group  solicitation,  they  call  it;  card  calling,  they  call  it. 
Sometimes  the  process  embarrasses  not  only  the  donor  but  the 
solicitor  as  well.   One  thing  a  good  solicitor  should  not  do  is 
apologize  to  his  prospective  donor  for  the  process  of  solicitation. 
He  can  well  take  the  position,  "For  my  means,  I  have  probably 
given  a  better  gift  than  I  expect  from  you,  and  in  addition  I 
spend  innumerable  hours  as  a  volunteer  devoting  my  time  away  from 
my  business  and  family  to  do  what  I  am  doing  now.   Therefore,  why 
do  I  have  to  apologize?"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  well-mannered 
donor,  upon  completion  of  the  solicitation,  should  probably  thank 
the  solicitor  for  taking  the  time  to  call  on  him.   It  happens.   Not 
very  often,  but  it  happens. 

Glaser:     Mr.  Treguboff,  of  the  various  means  of  raising  money  in  a  campaign, 
which  do  you  think  is  the  most  effective? 

Treguboff:   The  most  effective  is  person-to-person  solicitation  and  group 
solicitation. 

Glaser:     In  the  person-to-person  solicitation,  did  you  have  two  people 
call  on  somebody  or  was  this  only  for  the  major  gifts? 

Treguboff:   Yes,  with  some  exceptions.   Some  donors  dislike  "being  ganged  up 
on."  And  two  to  one,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  constitutes  a  gang. 
Not  in  mine,  but  some  people  would  think  so.   Most  of  the  people 
probably  would  prefer  one-on-one  where  there  is  probably  less 
tension,  less  (I  am  groping  for  the  word)  of  everything  that  takes 
place  in  conversational  business. 

A  donor  may  be  rather  frank  in  his  positions  on  some  issues 
or  on  personal  matters  that  concern  him  at  a  particular  time, 
where  he  may  be  less  inhibited  saying  it  to  one  person  than  to 
more  than  one.   But,  you  cannot  generalize  those  things.   They 
usually  depend  on  the  people  involved,  and  who  and  how  many  are 
on  one  side  of  the  table  and  on  how  many  are  on  the  other. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  a  donor  is  always  alone  in 
discussion  of  large  gifts.   It  is  quite  common  to  have  a  son, 
especially  if  he  participates  in  business  with  the  father,  to  be 
present  when  the  family  gift  is  discussed.   Or  a  wife  who  is 
present  when  the  solicitation  is  conducted. 

Glaser:     Advance  gifts  mean  the  larger  gifts,  is  that  right? 
Treguboff:   Yes,  that's  right. 
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Glaser:     And  taking  cards,  what  does  that  mean? 

Treguboff:   Taking  cards,  meaning  assuming  responsibility  for  solicitation. 
I  took  your  card.   Card  is  a  pledge  card. 


Assistance  From  United  Jewish  Appeal  Staff 


Glaser: 


Treguboff: 


Glaser: 
Treguboff 


Glaser: 
Treguboff: 

Glaser: 
Treguboff 


In  the  campaigns,  what  help  did  you  get  from  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  headquarters? 

Oh,  many,  many  forms  of  help.   They  have  supplies  of  literature 
which  is  helpful,  obviously,  on  overseas  needs.   And  that  covers 
the  global  overseas  needs  that  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  considers 
its  turf  to  be.   They  provide  speakers  of  reputation  and  of  note. 
Speakers  who  usually  can  attract  larger  audiences. 

In  many  communities,  the  UJA  national  leadership  provides 
solicitors,  should  you  want  a  national  figure  connected  with  UJA 
to  be  present  when  you  solicit  a  million  dollar  gift  from  somebody, 

Do  you  mean  a  lay  person  or  a  staff  member? 

A  lay  person.   Whenever  I  say  solicitor,  I  mean  a  lay  person. 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  staff  to  solicit.   The  staff 
primes,  the  staff  educates,  the  staff  reviews.   The  staff  puts 
every  possible  helpful  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor  to  make 
his  job  easier. 

Did  UJA  staff  members  come  out  for  a  campaign? 


Oh  yes. 
persons. 


But  they  came  out  as  aides  to  the  local  staff  campaign 


Glaser: 


How  did  they  function?  What  did  they  do? 

They  functioned  under  the  supervision  of  the  professional  head 
of  the  Federation  on  the  job  where  a  presence  and  the  knowledge 
of  a  UJA  staff  member  could  be  of  help.   But  while  he  was  working 
outside  of  New  York  City,  let  us  say,  he  would  be  responsible  to 
the  professional  head  of  the  community  where  he  was  doing  his 
temporary  job. 

While  the  campaign  was  going  on,  was  your  main  function  to 
coordinate  all  the  volunteer  efforts? 
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Treguboff:   I  guess  if  you  take  a  bvoad  side  of  responsibilities  of  the 

executive,  that's  it.   It's  a  coordination,  alongside  with  the 
everyday  activity  of  a  project  that  has  a  definite  goal  in  mind 
and  a  time  frame  in  which  to  accomplish  it.   So  campaigns  are 
usually  well-organized,  exciting,  highly-charged  because  time  is 
a  great  element.  An  old  saying  is  that  the  short  campaign  is  a 
good  campaign,  which  of  course  implies  that  the  longer  the  campaign 
continues,  probably  the  poorer  it  is. 
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IX  MERGER  OF  FEDERATION  OF  JEWISH  CHARITIES  AND  JEWISH 
NATIONAL  WELFARE  FUND 


Budgeting  and  Social  Planning  Departments 

Treguboff:   The  merger  of  two  organizations  in  San  Francisco,  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Charities  and  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund,  brought 
into  being  two  other  departments  of  the  Federation  ("other"  meaning 
other  than  fundraising) ,  which  were  of  equal  importance.   The 
departments  were  the  budgeting,  which  in  translation  means 
distribution  of  funds,  and  the  social  planning. 

Now  let's  take  the  social  planning  first.   In  the  merged 
organization,  the  two  top  assistants  to  the  executive  director 
were  the  director  for  fundraising  and  the  director  for  social 
planning  and  budgeting.   Obviously,  no  community,  no  matter  what 
its  size  is,  can  do  social  planning  for  a  national  or  an  inter 
national  body  because,  a),  it  is  not  within  that  community's 
geographic  area  obviously;  and,  b) ,  because  the  funds  provided  for 
those  agencies  are  from  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  communities  for 
the  national  causes  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  communities 
globally  for  international  causes.   Major  community  lay  people 
participate  as  board  members  in  the  activities  of  the  national 
agencies  and  international  agencies.   And  to  that  extent  there  is 
some  social  planning,  so  to  speak,  that  they  are  doing. 

Social  planning  for  a  Federation-structured  agency  is 
translated  in  terms  of  constant  appraisal  of  the  facilities  that 
you  have,  based  on  the  need  that  you  have  for  such  services.  And 
all  of  it,  of  course,  within  the  limit  of  the  available  resources. 
There  is  another  ingredient  to  social  planning.   If  you  agree 
that  a  function  or  a  program  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Jewish 
community,  which  of  your  existing  agencies  should  do  it?   Or  if 
none  can  do  it,  you  need  a  new  entity. 
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Treguboff:   With  a  lot  of  holes  in  my  statement,  those  are  the  functions  of 
social  planning.   The  staff  is  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Federation  and ,  in  a  community  of  our  size ,  literally  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  volunteers.   The  subject  ranges  from  the  basic 
human  needs  to  art  museums,  to  protection  of  one's  rights  as  a 
Jew, -to  practically  anything  that  affects  the  Jewish  community, 
as  a  community  and  as  part  of  the  greater  community  in  which  it 
is  located. 

Distribution  of  funds,  likewise.  Before  I  come  to  that,  if 
I  didn't  say  so  before — I  did,  I  believe — basically  you  can  do 
planning  for  your  local  agencies.   Local  agencies  are  called 
constituent  agencies,  or  most  of  them  at  any  rate,  as  against  a 
beneficiary  agency  which  is  receiving  funds.  A  constituent  agency, 
it's  implicit,  also  receives  funds.   But  a  fund-participating 
agency  need  not  be  a  constituent  agency.   So  you  basically  do 
planning  for  local  agencies.   And  a  Federation  is  judged  by  the 
network  of  its  agencies,  by  the  efficiency  of  the  agencies,  whether 
those  agencies  present  and  operating  in  San  Francisco  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community,  and  whether  (obviously  it  wouldn't  hurt) 
the  performance  meets  with  the  approbation  of  the  supporting  community, 


Participation  in  the  United  Way  of  the  Bay  Area 


Treguboff: 


Glaser : 
Treguboff: 
Glaser: 
Treguboff: 

Glaser: 


I  think  I  should  insert  a  parenthesis  here,  an  important  one.   For 
the  local  agencies,  and  I  forget  the  amount  of  money,  the 
Federation  is  a  budget-participating  agency  of  the  United  Way  of 
the  Bay  Area.   Federation,  through  the  funds  it  raises,  can 
augment  that  income  and  does  augment  that  income  that  the  agency 
may  receive  from  United  Way.   But  the  Jewish  community  is  a 
budget-participating  agency. 


you  not? 


But  you  also  raise  funds  for  the  United  Way,  do 
No,  we  do  not. 
As  individuals? 

Oh,  as  individuals  we  do  everything,  because  we  are  members  of 
the  family . 

Those  people  who  are  expected  to  contribute... 
[telephone  interruption] 
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Glaser:     My  question  had  to  do  with  the  expectation  that  those  people  in 

the  Jewish  community  who  contributed  to  the  Federation's  campaign 
would  also  contribute  to  the  United  Way's  campaign. 

Treguboff :   We  always  encourage  the  Jewish  community  to  not  only  participate, 
but  participate  actively.  Not  only  participate  actively,  but 
give  generously.   Our  Jewishness  does  not  provide  us  with 
immunity  from  being  concerned  with  the  totality  of  need.   And  the 
totality  of  need,  obviously,  in  San  Francisco  is  not  the  ten  local 
Federation  agencies  that  we  may  have.   The  totality  of  need 
probably  is  the  245  agencies  which  are  member  agencies  of  UBAC. 

So  we  urge  participation;  we  urge  a  high  profile  for  the 
Jewish  community  vis-a-vis  United  Way.  And  we,  meaning  leadership 
of  the  Jewish  community,  participate  in  activities  of  the  United 
Way  and  participate  in  its  fundraising  by  being  volunteer 
solicitors  and  givers.   We  are  proud  of  our  record.   That  is, 
incidentally,  a  tradition  that  the  Jewish  community  has  followed 
ever  since  1924-25  when  the  San  Francisco  Community  Chest  was 
founded,  and  one  of  the  founders  was  the  old  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities.   So  the  Jewish  community  has  been  in  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  common  fund,  the  Federation  Fund  so  to  speak,  of  philanthropy 
in  this  community  ever  since  its  founding. 

[interruption  by  delivery  person] 
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X  MORE  ON  FUNDRAISING 


Women  as  Fundraisers 


Glaser:     There  were  a  few  questions  that  I  still  want  to  ask  you  about 
campaign  functions.   I  would  like  to  have  you  discuss  women  as 
fundraisers  before  and  after  the  formation  of  the  Women's 
Division  in  1956. 

Treguboff:  As  needs  increase,  the  fundraisers'  fertile  imaginations  always 
turn  to  additional  revenue  for  their  campaigns.   The  Women's 
Division  in  the  Jewish  community's  fundraising  was  initiated  for 
precisely  the  reasons  that  I  mentioned  before:   more  need,  more 
funds  required,  more  novel  ways  or  additional  ways  of  securing 
funds  for  growing  needs. 

There  are  two  types  of  women  givers.   A  woman  who  is  head  of 
a  family.   Her  gift  is  a  family  gift.   She  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  man  who  is  head  of  a  family.   She  may  be  a 
widow,  she  may  be  a  single  person,  but  she  is  possessed  of 
means  and  she  is  treated  as  any  other  donor  head  of  a  family. 

The  second  possible  woman  donor  is  a  married  person  who 
with  her  husband  may  be  jointly  solicited  for  the  family  gift  in 
whatever  bracket  of  giving  they  happen  to  fall  into.   But  in 
addition  we  say  to  ourselves  and  suggest  to  a  group  of  women  in 
that  category,  "Wouldn't  you  want  to  make  a  plus  gift?"  Every 
married  woman  has  funds  over  which  she  has  total  sway,  so  to  speak, 
total  discretionary  power.   It's  household  money,  it  is  allowance 
from  husband,  it  may  be  inherited  wealth  that  she  may  have.   It  may 
be  a  special  gift  that  she  receives  from  her  husband  or  a  member 
of  the  family. 
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Treguboff:   The  higher  that  family  is  in  the  economic  strata,  the  more 

dollars  that  woman  has  at  her  disposal  and  at  her  own  discretion. 
So  a  suggestion  is  made  to  her:  make  a  plus  gift,  forgo  a 
Norell  dress  or  a  Frederick's  hat  or  a  pair  of  Guccis,  or  a 
Gucci  purse.  And  make  that  extra  gift  to  the  Federation  in  your 
own  name,  quite  apart  and  in  addition  to  what  you  and  your  husband 
give.   Nationally,  that  started  with  small  amounts  and  later  on 
became  a  (nationally,  in  the  aggregate,  I  am  talking  about)  multi- 
million  dollar  fund. 

In  any  well-organized  Federation  campaign,  the  chairperson 
of  the  Women's  Division  may  run  that  division  paralleling,  if 
she  wants  to,  every  form  that  the  total  campaign  takes.   Within 
reason,  she  and  her  staff  have  total  responsibility  and  the 
limits  are  only  within  propriety,  the  limits  of  their  fertile 
imagination,  obviously.   They're  part  of  the  over-all  campaign 
cabinet.  The  chairperson  of  that  division  has  to  coordinate  with 
the  over-all  campaign,  however.   Certainly  the  sincerity  of  the 
Women's  group  projects  the  fact  that  they  are  working  hard  at 
it  and  they  want  their  own  identification. 


Constituent  Agency  Contributions 


Glaser:     Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  board  members  of  constituent 
agencies  to  contribute  to  the  greater  campaign  rather  than  just 
to  their  own  agency? 

Treguboff:   I  wouldn't  call  it  a  problem,  but  it  is  always  a  concern  lest  the 
lay  people  who  are  responsible  for  administration  of  autonomous 
agencies,  be  they  in  the  field  of  care  of  the  aged,  child  care,  or 
medical  care,  become  so  imbued  and  so  overwhelmingly  interested 
in  their  own  backyard  that  they  cannot  see  the  city  streets  beyond 
that  or  the  nation  beyond  that  or  the  international  scene  beyond 
that. 

It  happens,  but  with  the  Federation  becoming  more  of  a 
partner  through  social  planning,  a  partner  of  each  one  of  its 
constituent  agencies,  that  is  less  likely  to  happen  now  than  it 
would  have  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.   When  for  the  need  of 
"x"  agency,  Federation  gives  it  out  of  its  endowed  or  capital 
funds  a  million  dollars  for  needed  capital  improvement,  it 
undermines  any  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  board  member  of  that 
agency  to  be  generous  only  to  his  own  agency  and  not  to  the 
Federation. 
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Campaign  Chairmen 


Glaser:     Who  were  some' of  your  campaign  leaders  in  your  years  of  being 
the  executive  and  what  were  they  like? 

Treguboff :   I  had  many.   I  don't  think,  really,  it  serves  any  good  purpose 
in  mentioning  individuals. 

it 

Treguboff:   Each  chairman  of  the  campaign  occupies  a  very  difficult  job  for 
the  year  he  serves  as  a  chairman.   He's  worth  mentioning  even  if 
he  raised  less  money  than  his  predecessor.   He  was  no  less 
dedicated.  He  gave  no  less  time.  He  attended  no  less  meetings. 
So  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  can  take  a  roster  of  campaign 
chairmen  and  I  would  pin  the  same  medal  on  them  irrespective  of 
the  amount  of  money  they  raised. 

The  only  question  is:   "Were  some  of  them  more  acceptable  to 
the  staff  than  others?"  And  that,  I  wouldn't  discuss.   Did  some 
of  them  make  demands  above  reason  in  the  eyes  of  the  professional? 
That  I  wouldn't  discuss  either.   I  think  the  job  and  the  responsibility 
is  great.  The  intensity  of  feeling  of  those  men  and  women  is 
almost  difficult  to  describe,  and  their  willingness  to  accomplish 
is  motivated  by  the  highest  possible  standards. 


Tax  Deduction  Aspects  of  Philanthropy 


Glaser:  Several  other  questions  then.  During  the  years  of  the  National 
Welfare  Fund,  did  the  government  encourage  private  philanthropy 
through  tax  incentives  as  is  now  the  case? 

Treguboff:   I  do  not  remember  exactly  when  federal  tax  exemption  became  part 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act,  but  during  all  of  my  tour  of  duty 
as  a  fundraiser,  which  started  after  World  War  II,  the  tax 
deductibility  for  charitable  contributions  was  in  effect. 
Obviously,  the  laws  change  to  some  extent.   Giving  property 
became  more  pronounced,  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  '50s. 
Property  meaning  stocks  and  bonds,  odd  objects,  real  property. 

Once,  I  was  given  a  horse.  I  have  never  seen  that  horse. 
The  donor  merely  said,  "I  want  to  give  a  horse  and  I  will  make 
it  easy  for  you.  I  will  give  you,  or  you  can  seek  your  own  advice, 
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Treguboff:   the  names  of  two  experts  that  will  appraise  the  horse  for  you. 
And,  if  you  want  a  third  to  join  them,  well,  be  my  guest,"  said 
he. 

I  proceeded  with  the  normal  appraisal  as  I  would  do  if  I 
received  a  piece  of  art,  and  I  accepted  the  gift.   I  never  saw  the 
horse,  and  the  purchaser  who  was  the  highest  bidder  of  the  three 
got  the  horse  and  sent  the  Federation  a  check  and  that  was  that. 

Glaser:     A  different  form  of  real  estate. 

Treguboff:   That's  right.   I  mean  property  or  possessions.   In  this  case 
it  was  a  horse.   I  couldn't  describe  it  as  property.   But  I 
suppose  if  you  have  a  horse  of  value,  it's  probably  listed  like 
your  vehicle,  because  on  a  number  of  occasions  we  received 
automobiles  as  gifts.   But  these  were  not  used  automobiles.   This 
was  an  automobile  usually  given  by  a  person  in  the  automobile 
business. 

Glaser:     What  did  you  do  with  the  automobile? 

Treguboff:   Put  it  on  the  showroom  floor,  sell  it  like  you  are  selling  the 
others  and  send  us  a  check. 

Glaser:     Oh,  it  is  a  bookkeeping  procedure. 

Treguboff:   Except  that  he  had  to  declare  that,  "I  hereby  give  one  Ford,  model 
so-and-so  or  one  Cadillac,  model  so-and-so."  As  far  as  he's 
concerned,  the  Federation  may  have  needed  a  staff  car  and  could 
have  accepted  it. 


Comparison  of  Fundraising  by  Different  Religions 


Glaser:     Would  you  comment  on  the  difference  between  Jewish,  Catholic, 
and  Protestant  fundraising  in  this  community? 

Treguboff:   Florette,  I've  been  asked  to  comment  about  Jewish,  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  fundraising  [calls  in  Florette  Pomeroy,  his  partner 
in  Consultants  in  Philanthropy,  from  her  adjoining  office,  who 
says,  "Nobody  ever  asked  me  that  question1.']   Well,  I  would  like 
you  to  listen.   I  don't  know  much  about  Protestant  fundraising. 
They  never  claimed  to  be  organized  for  it,  and  I  am  speakings  of 
course,  of  the  San  Francisco  community.   Their  record  of  giving 
proves  that. 
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Treguboff :   We  had  a  standing  joke  in  San  Francisco  for  many  years.   And  that 
is  the  speed  or  lack  of  it  with  which  the  Grace  Cathedral's 
building  campaign  was  conducted.   It  was  practically  a  lifetime 
effort. 

Glaser:     Two  lifetime  efforts? 

Treguboff:   Two  lifetime  efforts.   The  joke  among  some  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  was  that  in  the  same  amount  of  time  the  Jews  probably 
would  have  had  lunch  and  successfully  completed  no  less  than  eight 
campaigns  for  eight  synagogues,  which  was  absolutely  true. 

But  seriously,  Protestants  don't  profess  to  be  much  in  that 
business.   There  are  some  groups  that  are  wealthier  than  others, 
and  they  have  some  fundraising.   But  I  would  say  they  probably 
would  be  for  churches ,  and  of  late  some  blossomed  out  with  the 
building  of  a  retirement  residential  facility.   Incidentally,  my 
hat's  off  to  the  people  who  conceived  of  that  idea,  because  I  have 
visited  some.   They  are  first-rate.   Obviously,  not  everyone  can 
afford  them.   But  those,  even  of  the  middle  class,  who  can  afford 
them  are  getting  the  best  for  their  dollar.   Incidentally,  the 
residency  therein  is  not  restricted  to  any  religious  denomination, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Now,  let's  go  to  Catholics.   I  have  labored  with  them;  I  have 
worked  with  them  on  campaigns;  they  can  be  very  good.   But  I  used 
to  have  a  saying  that  in  this  area  they  first  need  a  directive  from 
the  archbishop.   This  is  more  than  a  license  to  fish.   This  is 
an  approbation  and  a  type  of  "mild  intimidation"  without  which 
no  big  project  in  a  Catholic  community  can  really  start  out.   It 
starts  with  the  church.   Quite  unlike  the  Protestant  project  that 
always  does  start  in  the  lay  community,,  however  weak  it  can  be,  a 
Catholic  project  will  start  in  the  church. 

Now,  as  for  the  Jews,  some  say  jokingly  that  they  are  over- 
organized.   Jews,  for  a  basic  reason  of  tzedakah,  which  in  translation 
means  justice,  happen  to  work  at  it.   In  many  well-to-do  families, 
and  some  not  so  well-to-do  families,  it  is  a  matter  of  tradition. 
It  is  a  matter  of  education.   It  is  a  matter  of  discussion  between 
father  and  son,  or  mother  and  son,  that  this  is  the  way  we  live. 
We  have  to  share.   This  is  not  to  make  us  even  with  the  Cohens  or 
Levys  across  the  street.   This  is  a  way  of  life.   And  if  it  isn't 
a  job  but  a  way  of  life,  somehow  you  do  better.   That's  my  definition. 
Parenthetically,  from  what  I  know,  what  I  just  said  about  the 
education  in  the  Jewish  family  to  give  and  share  is  not  duplicated 
either  in  the  Catholic  or  in  the  Protestant  family. 
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Treguboff :   I  might  add  that  under  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  community's 
participation  in  the  general  common  fund:   to  wit,  the  United 
Way  of  the  Bay  Area,  not  only  do  we  as  a  central  Jewish  Federation 
encourage  our  leadership  to  participate,  but  for  no  less  than  ten 
to  fifteen  consecutive  years  while  I  was  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Federation,  I  worked  practically  full-time  for  several 
weeks  a  year  as  an  aide  to  the  professional  campaign  staff  in  the 
Advanced  Division  of  the  Crusade  and  its  predecessor  organization. 
That  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  not  only  do  we  approve  of 
participation,  but  we  also  send  our  public  servant  to  work  for 
the  cause. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  this  is  that  my 
partner  Florette  Pomeroy  and  I  met  in  the  offices  of  the  then 
San  Francisco  Federated  Fund  in  1954,  when  I  came  in  as  the  aide 
to  the  then  director  of  the  campaign,  Mr.  Isaacs. 
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XI  MORE  ON  MERGER 

[Interview  9:  August  14,  1984]; 

Purpose  and  Process  of  Merger 


Glaser:     What  led  to  the  merger  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  and 
the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  and  why  did  it  take  five  years? 

Treguboff:   The  purpose  of  the  merger  was  neither  encouraged  or  "promoted" 

by  any  outside  organization  and/or  forces.   The  idea  to  merge  was 
the  normal  evolution  of  two  major  agencies  in  one  relatively  small 
Jewish  community  whose  interests  over  the  period  of  time  had  more 
similarities  than  dissimilarities.   With  passage  of  time,  the 
leadership  of  the  two  organizations  was  greatly  duplicated. 

The  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  had  become  more  of  a 
fund-distributing  agency  for  the  local  organizations  than  it  had 
been  in  earlier  years — take  a  decade  ago  or  more.   In  other  words, 
from  cordial  acquaintances  we  became  cousins,  and  sometimes  cousins 
discuss  family  affairs.   The  family  affair  here  was  why  two 
agencies  and  why  not  one? 

Why  did  it  take  five  years?   I  don't  actually  remember  that 
it  took  that  long  a  time.   But  if  it  did,  considering  the  ever- 
present  vested  interests  in  any  community  endeavor,  I  believe  it 
is  probably  a  very  reasonable  length  of  time  in  which  to  accomplish 
a  major  merger.   And,  mind  you,  this  took  place  between  two  major 
organizations  that  did  not  particularly,  or  at  all,  struggle  with 
retention  of  recognition  of  one  community  group  as  against  another. 
Neither  did  we  have  in  this  merger  any  disagreements  between 
professionals  of  one  agency  or  the  other. 
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Treguboff:   Hyman  Kaplan  and  I,  with  other  members  of  the  staff,  acted  as 

principal  staff  people  to  the  committee  that  finally  hammered  out 
the  agreements  that  were  necessary  prior  to  merger.   We  worked  in 
harmony,  and  we  wanted  nothing  particularly  for  ourselves.   You 
have  to  remember  (and  some  forget)  that  Hyman  had  a  dual  job. 
He  was  not  only  the  executive  director  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities.   He  was  the  executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Family 
Service  Agency,  to  which  he  devoted  probably  the  major  part  of 
his  professional  life  in  San  Francisco. 

Glaser:     Lou  Weintraub  was  on  loan  to  the  merger  committee  for  five  years 
to  expedite  this,  was  he  not? 

Treguboff:  No,  I  don't  remember  that.  Lou  Weintraub  was  with  the  Council  of 

Jewish  Federations,  and  as  a  member  agency  we  were  entitled  to  all  the 
aid  and  help  that  we  could  get  from  the  regional  director  of  the 
Council.   Weintraub  had  that  title  for  the  western  states.   So  he 
came  to  us  naturally  and  normally  and  did  what  CJFWF  [Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds]  would  have  done  for 
Portland  as  well  as  San  Francisco,  or  for  Detroit  as  well  as 
Cleveland.  Nothing  unusual  is  to  be  read  into  Weintraub 's  help 
as  a  resource  person  during  the  merger. 

There  is  a  question  of  legal  aspects.   Louis  Heilbron . chaired 
the  legal  committee.   Obviously  both  entities  that  were  considering 
merger  were  corporate  structures.   You  have  to  dissolve  both  or 
merge  one  into  the  other.   In  either  case,  it  is  a  legal  process 
which  concerns  the  State  of  California,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  California.   Therefore, 
without  a  lawyer  one  cannot  do  it  even  if  all  parties  without  a 
question  at  the  first  meeting  say,  "Let's  merge." 

Also,  new  bylaws  had  to  be  prepared,  and  usually  professional 
social  workers  or  administrators  or  volunteer  board  members  do  not 
write  bylaws.   It's  a  legal  document  and  requires  the  skills  of  a 
lawyer  to  do  so . 

Glaser:     What  were  some  of  the  other  committees  involved  in  the  process  of 
merger? 

Treguboff:   Oh,  there  were  several.   I  have  not  looked  at  the  merger  or  any 
documents  pertaining  to  the  merger  for  a  long  time.   I'm  quite 
sure  there  was  a  committee  on  how  to  integrate  the  two  boards  into 
one  group.   What  to  do  with  capital  funds  if  there  were  any.   What 
to  do  with  some  personnel  if  there  was  a  surplus  of  personnel.   How 
will  the  social  planning  committee  be  structured.   Without  looking 
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Treguboff:   at  the  documents  I  can  think  of  four  to  six  subcommittees  who 

could  have  worked  long  and  hard  and,  I'm  sure,  earned  their  salt 
in  pursuit  of  any  combined  effort. 

While  in  commercial  mergers  there  may  be  problems  pertaining 
to  retirement  of  some  senior  executives, in  non-profit  corporations 
the  problem  is  usually  just  as  much  on  the  lay  side  as  it  is  on 
the  professional  side.   In  San  Francisco  we  had  no  problem  between 
Hyman  Kaplan  and  me  as  to  what  the  end  result  should  be.   By  virtue 
of  my  younger  age  and  much  better  health,  I  might  have  been  more 
active.   But  Hyman  was  no  less  interested  or  no  less  supportive. 


Mergers  in  Other  Communities 


Glaser: 


Treguboff: 


Glaser: 
Treguboff: 


Was  the  merger  a  nation-wide  movement? 
other  cities  as  well? 


Was  this  being  done  in 


I  don't  remember.  Los  Angeles  probably,  as  a  California  community 
that  I  would  know  about,  formed  a  Community  Council.   Community 
Council  in  those  days  was  viewed  more  as  a  central  Jewish 
organization  for  all  purposes  rather  than  as  a  Federation  whose 
primary  objective  is  to  coordinate  and  administer  the  Jewish 
organizations  which  deserve  and  command  the  health  and  welfare 
label.   The  Jewish  Councils,  in  whatever  American  city  they 
existed,  were  the  central  address  of  Jewish  community,  almost 
corresponding  to  the  kehillah.   San  Francisco  tastes  were  rather 
different. 

What  do  you  mean  by  kehillah? 

Kehillah  is  a  central  Jewish  organization  that  speaks  for  the  Jewry 
with  one  voice.   San  Francisco's  tastes  in  this  area  were  quite 
different.   The  premise  was  there  is  no  room  for  ideology  in  a 
needed  and  wanted  Jewish  health  and  welfare  agency.   On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  room  for  differing  Jewish  voices  and  ideologies  in 
the  totality  of  the  Jewish  community  of  any  city  or  any  community. 
Divergence  is  not  a  crime.   It  does  not  necessarily  mean  we  Jews 
fight.   We  Jews  disagree  for  ideological  reasons. 
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Autonomous  and  Constituent  Agencies 


Treguboff :   And  there  are  organizations  who  are  established  to  deal  with  our 
.  community  relations.   For  instance,  if  we  had  a  Council,  the 
JCRC  [Jewish  Community  Relations  Council]  would  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  central  Jewish  organization.   In  San  Francisco  there  was 
great  value,  and  still  is,  to  the  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council  but  as  an  autonomous  independent  agency.   It  can  be 
financed  by  the  Jewish  Federation,  but  it  need  not  be  controlled 
by  nor  be  a  constituent  of  such  central  organizations. 

Glaser:     It's  well  worth  spelling  out  that  difference. 

Treguboff:   There's  another  way  of  explaining  it.  San  Francisco  was  very 

meticulous  to  see  to  it  that  the  Jewish  Community  Bulletin,  which 
in  prior  years  was  financed  by  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  and  later 
on  by  the  new  Federation,  was  independent  or  autonomous.   It  wasn't 
a  house  organ. 

Glaser:     It  was  not? 

Treguboff:   No  ma'am!   It  was  a  sovereign,  independent  publication.   As  a 

matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  disclaimer  on  the  masthead,  or  used  to 
be,  of  the  Jewish  Community  Bulletin.   This  is  an  independent 
board,  and  the  editorial  policy  is  not  controlled  by  any  outside 
organization,  body,  or  anything  else. 

Glaser:     But  anybody  who  gave  a  minimum  contribution  to  the  Federation 
received  the  Bulletin  automatically. 

Treguboff:   That  merely  certified  to  the  fact  that  we  of  the  Federation 

thought  that  the  news  contained  in  the  Jewish  Community  Bulletin 
should  be  of  value  to  every  Jew,  especially  the  one  who  is  called 
upon  to  support  Jewish  organizations. 

Glaser:     Did  the  lay  head  of  the  Bulletin  board  have  representation  on  the 
Federation? 

Treguboff:   No,  he  did  not.   They  were  not  a  constituent  agency.   They  were  a 
beneficiary  agency. 

Glaser:     I  see.   Then  they  would  be  like  the  JCRC  [Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council]  in  that  respect. 

Treguboff:   That's  right. 
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Glaser: 

Treguboff : 
Glaser: 


Treguboff; 


Treguboff; 


Glaser: 


Treguboff: 


Were  there  any  other  agencies  in  that  same  position  of  being 
beneficiary  but  not  constituent  agencies? 

There  were  several,  not  many.   But,  I  forgot. 

In  comparing  the  Community  Council  in  Los  Angeles  with  the 
Federation  here  in  San  Francisco,  I  believe  the  synagogues  in 
Los  Angeles  had  representation,  also  various  organizations  like 
Hadassah  and  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

That's  right.   It's  a  community-structured  organization  whose 
membership  makes  up  the  governing  body  of  the  Council  and  who 
belong  to  the  Council  by  virtue  of  performing  services  for  the 
Jewish  community.  Synagogues  do. 

If 

The  Community  Council  had  as  its  members  a  variety  of  organizations 
outside  the  strictly  health  and  welfare  field.   Practically  every 
facet  of  Jewish  life  is  usually  represented  in  a  Council  structure. 

To  go  back  to  the  merger  process,  I'd  like  to  have  you  discuss 
the  role  that  the  various  agencies  played,  both  the  professional 
heads  and  the  lay  heads  of  the  boards. 

The  constituent  agencies  especially  were,  and  should  have  been, 
concerned  as  to  what  their  posture  would  be  after  the  merger.   The 
result  was  a  happy  one.   The  only  thing  they  had  to  fear,  to 
paraphrase  a  great  man,  is  fear  itself.   The  strength  of  any 
Federation  is  as  valid  and  as  real  as  the  strength  of  each  of 
these  individual  links.  And  the  constituent  agencies  are  the  links. 
And  if  they  understand  that  the  Federation  seeks  no  less  than  that 
for  them,  because  it  is  its  requirement,  the  problems  begin  to 
fade  away. 

Each  individual  organization  which  is  a  constituent  organization 
remained  as  an  independent,  sovereign  entity  with  its  own  board 
which  controlled  its  policy  and  managed  its  day-to-day  affairs. 
Its  president,  or  its  person  designated  by  the  president,  served 
on  the  board  of  the  Federation,  certainly. 

If  it  had  any  unbridled  powers  before  in  the  area  of  fundraising 
or  social  planning,  it  had  to  work  closely  with  the  Federation  to 
have  them  or  to  retain  them.   Otherwise,  it  could  be  pretty  chaotic 
if  every  agency  engaged  in  its  own  fundraising,  or  engaged  in  its 
own  expansion  or  contraction  without  consultation  and  agreement  with 
the  social  planning  agency  of  the  Federation. 
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Leadership  in  Merger  Process 


Glaser:     I  understand  Sylvan  Lisberger  visited  with  each  of  the  boards  to 

explain  to  them  what  was  going  on  with  the  merger.   Is  that  right? 

i 

Treguboff :  Yes,  Sylvan  Lisberger  was  probably  one  of  the  outstanding  lay 

persons  in  the  community  who  devoted  his  time  and  energy  to  interpret 
what  the  combined  entity  would  be  like  to  each  of  the  parties 
concerned.  He  was  an  enlightened  man.   He  was  an  engineer  by 
training  and  profession.   He  was  a  highly  ethical  gentleman.   He 
was  articulate  and  hence  had  the  wherewithal  not  only  to  be  heard 
but  be  understood  as  well.   Add  to  it  the  fact  that  his  word  as 
a  high  official  of  the  community  and  principled  individual  was 
very  valuable.  He  was  one  of  the  indeed  indispensable  men  in  the 
program. 

Glaser:     Who  were  some  of  the  other  leaders  in  the  merger? 

Treguboff:  Oh,  there  were  too  many,  too  many.   Occasionally,  you  have  to 
mention  a  personality,  not  because  that  personality  supersedes 
many  others  in  worth  and  wisdom.   Sylvan  Lisberger  merely  accepted 
a  position  and  fulfilled  it.   That  in  my  opinion  made  a  difference 
between  having  a  smooth  transition  or  a  rocky  one,  between  having 
an  agreement  and  not  having  an  agreement.   That's  why  I'm 
mentioning  his  name.   He  was  the  right  man  at  the  right  time. 
There  were  dozens  of  others  whose  value  to  the  merger  was  just  as 
great  as  Syl  Lisberger,  but  Syl  was  in  that  position  and  therefore 
I'm  mentioning  him.   That  is  not  to  denigrate  any  other  person 
that  worked  on  it . 

Glaser:     This  is  the  second  time  I've  asked  you  about  personalities  and 
you  have  declined.   So  I  will  not  do  it  again. 

Treguboff:   No.   It's  a  philosophy.   In  my  life,  and  because  of  my  longevity  as 

a  professional  over  fifty  years  (it  even  scares  me  when  I  hear  myself 
say  it),  I  came  in  contact  with  many  wonderful  human  beings.   Since 
most  of  them  were  older  than  I  was,  they're  now  gone.   As  in  every 
case,  there  is  a  good  part  to  it  and  a  bad  part.   The  good  part 
is  that  only  a  community  servant  who  spanned  as  many  years  as  I 
have  would  have  had  a  chance  to  meet  such  wonderful  human  beings: 
women,  men,  and  children.  The  bad  part  of  it  is  that  having  been 
younger  than  they  were,  I  lost  them.  And  every  time  one  of  them 
died,  a  piece  of  me  died.   I  honor  their  memory.   I  remember  them 
for  whatever  they  accomplished,  but  I  don't  necessarily  want  to 
recite  their  names.   It  is  like  saying  kaddish  [prayer  for  the  dead] 
all  over  again  for  each  one  of  them. 
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Glaser:     I  understand  what  you're  saying  and  permit  me  to  explain  to  you 
why  twice  I  have  asked  that  question.   I  feel  that  the  men  and 
women  you  worked  with  so  closely  were  of  great  stature  in  the 
community.   It  is  worth  recording  what  they  were  like  as 
individuals  because  your  memoirs  will  be  read  and  will  be  used 
as  a  resource  tool.   This  might  be  the  only  place  these  people 
are  discussed.   Perhaps  not,  but  it's  worth  having  them  in  your 
memoirs.   However,  if  you— • 

Treguboff :  Yes.   Yes.   But,  I  think  if  we  record  the  events  and  don't  dwell 
on  people  so  much,  we  can  record  chronologically  the  important 
areas  in  the  history  of  a  Jewish  community's  quest  for  a  better 
health  and  welfare  scheme.   That  I  believe  we  can  do  without  a 
roster  of  wonderful  women  and  men,  whom  you  can  get  with  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  than  my  memory  permits  at  this  time.   Just  go 
to  any  year's  roster  of  directors  and  just  copy  verbatim. 

Glaser:     Okay,  we'll  drop  that. 


Division  of  Responsibilities  with  Hyman  Kaplan 


Glaser:     When  the  merger  took  place,  what  was  the  division  of  responsibility 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Kaplan?   I  understand  that  he  did  not 
survive  too  long  after  the  merger. 

Treguboff:   He  didn't.   I'm  sorry  he  didn't.   But  I  knew  that  he  was  in  great 
pain  and  discomfort  and  that  his  performance  on  any  job  would 
have  been  more  than  any  reasonable  people  should  have  expected  for 
a  man  in  Hyman 's  physical  state.   A  lesser  man  would  have  caved 
in  long  ago,  but  Hyman  was  not  an  average  man. 

Glaser:     Was  cortisone  available  at  that  time  to  help  him? 

Treguboff:   Yes,  it  was  available.   Hyman  probably  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  it.  As  with  all  miracle  drugs,  the  byproducts  of  usage  are 
only  known  later.   I'm  sure  there  were  some. 

But  back  to  your  question.   Hyman,  as  you  said,  did  not  live 
long  enough  for  us  to  have  tested  the  dual  directorship  and  my 
ability  to  work  with  him  or  his  ability  to  work  with  me  in  peace 
and  harmony.   I  had  one  or  two  conversations  with  Hyman  prior 
to  his  death  which  were  of  the  kind  I  would  not  reveal  to  anyone 
or  would  ever  discuss.   Only  the  two  of  us  were  present.   While 
Hyman  never  asked  me  to  treat  them  with  any  degree  of  confidence, 
they  were  the  type  of  conversations  pertaining  to  our  work  which 
concerned  only  the  two  of  us.   And  that's  where  it  will  remain. 
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Glaser:     What  did  your  title  become  upon  his  death? 

Treguboff :   Executive  director,  I  believe,  because  I  was  later  executive 
vice-president . 


Effect  of  Merger  on  Constituent  Agencies 


Glaser:     Back  to  post-merger,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  the  effect  on  the  various 
constituent  agencies  of  the  merger.   Was  there  any  expansion  of 
some  agencies?  Were  some  contracted  or  done  away  with? 

Treguboff:   The  only  agency  that  was  eliminated  was  Maimonides  Hospital. 
Some  changes  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  sound  studies. 

II 

Treguboff:   The  Emanu-El  Residence  Club  was  closed.   It  was  a  facility  for  low- 
income  working  girls.   I'm  not  saying  that  in  any  pejorative  sense. 
That's  what  they  were  referred  to,  as  girls.   Most  of  them,  if 
San  Franciscans,  probably  came  from  broken  homes.   If  out-of- 
towners,  they  had  some  problems  at  home  and  came  to  find  a  life 
of  their  own  in  San  Francisco.   They  needed  a  leg  up  to  start  and 
they  couldn't  afford  to  rent  an  apartment.   Basically,  they  needed 
some  help  and  supervision. 

Glaser:     Was  the  coordination  between  the  agencies  in  the  Federation  the 
same  after  the  merger  as  prior? 

Treguboff:   Well,  on  a  more  cooperative  and  more  concentrated  basis,  because 
the  new  Federation  had  a  pretty  good  social  welfare,  social 
planning  department.   And  because  of  its  constant  work,  meaning 
all-year-around  work,  with  the  functional  agencies  of  our  community, 
it  was  a  real  partner  in  whatever  hopes  or  aspirations  an  agency 
might  have  had  in  the  area  of  expansion.   So  we  were  right  there. 
In  other  words,  we  were  there  on  take-offs  as  well  as  crash 
landings,  if  there  were  any.  We  were  a  real  partner. 

Then  the  increase  in  terms  of  allocated  dollars  which  the 
local  agencies  needed  and  required  pushed  us  closer  together.   We 
were  really  partners  with  them  in  whatever  they  did  in  administering 
the  agency.   I  think  it  was  a  strong  and  agreeable,  if  not 
entirely  happy,  relationship.   Because  whoever  controls  the  purse 
springs,  no  matter  how  judicious,  proper,  and  evenhanded  he  may 
be,  is  always  treated  with  a  degree  of  suspicion,  certainly. 
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at  Dedication  of 
HYMAN  KAPLAN  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 
October  19,  1960 

I  knew  Hyman  Kaplan  for  over  25  years.  Whatever  social  work  training  I  ever 
had,  I  received  from  him.   Hyman  Kaplan  was  a  man  of  unusual  qualities.  He  was 
not  easy  to  know  or  get  close  to,  but  he  was  a  warm  human  being.   I  know  he  was 
my  friend,  and  yet  it  took  me  the  better  part  of  20  years  to  call  him  Hyman.   He 
did  not  show  friendship  in  a  conventional  sense,  but  he  inspired  confidence,  and 
to  me  he  was  a  man  to  whom  I  would  turn  if  I  needed  advice  or  guidance. 

He  was  a  man  mild  in  manner,  but  aggressive  in  spirit  and  thought.  As  a 
professional  social  worker  he  was  a  scientist  -  a  man  of  infinite  wisdom  who  always 
searched  for  ways  to  improve  the  lot  of  his  fellow  man.   He  was  not  afraid  to 
experiment,  and  his  search  for  improved  techniques  in  his  profession  was  never-ending. 

He  was  a  man  not  given  to  long  conversations  or  professional  conferences,  and 
he  could  crowd  in  enough  scribbled  notes  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  for  a  fair- sized 
professional  paper.  He  was  ever  conscious  of  the  obligation  the  professional  social 
worker  had  to  his  job,  to  the  clients  he  served,  and  to  the  community  in  which  he 
worked. 

He  fought  for  recognition  of  the  social  worker  as  a  full-fledged  professional 
in  this  State.   He  was  indeed  an  outstanding  social  engineer  of  our  time.   Because 
of  Hyman  Kaplan,  the  social  work  field  progressed  in  this  State.   Because  of  him, 
every  social  worker  grew  a  little  taller  and  walks  a  little  more  erect.   We  owe  him 
a  great  deal. 
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Glaser: 


Tregubof f ; 


Glaser: 
Tregubof f 


You  weren't  alone  in  the  allocation  process,  though, 
committee. 


You  had  a 


No,  I'm  not  talking  about  myself.   I'm  talking  about  the 
Federation.   God  forbid.   [laughter]   I  had  no  vote  in  allocations. 
I  had  none.   As  an  executive  vice-president,  I  had  no  vote  in  any 
matter.   Staff  has  no  vote;  staff  should  not  have  a  vote. 

No  imput  at  all? 

Oh,  great  imput,  but  no  vote.  One  really  doesn't  need  a  vote  to 
have  some  imput. 


Federal  Funding 


Glaser:     Was  there  federal  money  that  came  into  the  picture  in  the  mid 
'50s  and  the  '60s?   I'm  thinking  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  that 
provided  funds  for  hospitals. 

Tregubof f:  Yes,  not  to  the  Federation  but  direct  to  the  agency. 

Glaser:  But  it  must  have  helped  the  Federation's  load  and  burden  if  the 
agencies  were  getting  funds. 

Tregubof f:   Oh  yes,  that's  correct.   We  might  not  have  done  as  many  things 

or  probably  would  have  had  to  raise  and  contribute  more  money  as 
any  other  agency  of  our  type  if  we  had  not  had  federal  subvention. 

Glaser:  Just  the  impact  of  social  security,  Medi-Cal  and  Medicare  funds 
for  the  aged  must  have  been  a  great  help  to  the  Jewish  Home  for 
the  Aged. 

Tregubof f:  Yes.   But  somehow  in  the  care  of  the  aged  the  cost  of  care  always 
was  two  steps  ahead  of  anything  that  a  patient  could  recover  from 
the  federal  government  or  state  government.  Trying  to  develop  a 
program  for  the  aging  is  the  name  of  the  game.   That  is  costly. 
The  programs  are  costly. 

If  you  want  to  be  really  up-to-date,  so  to  speak,  you  reach 
out.   What  can  you  do  with  the  aged,  for  instance,  that  do  not 
live  in  a  home?   We  still  want  to,  and  we  encourage  them  to, 
maintain  their  own  identity,  so  to  speak,  in  their  own  little 
house  or  apartment.   But  what  can  you  do  to  bring  them  into  a  day 
care  program? 
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Glaser:     Are  you  referring  to  the  Montefiore  Centers? 

Treguboff :   I'm  referring  to  Montefiore  Centers,  yes,  but  I'm  also  referring 
to  a  program  for  the  non-resident  which  is  provided  by  the  Jewish 
Home  for  the  Aged. 

Glaser:     The  Montefiore  is  a  non-resident  center,  isn't  it? 
Treguboff:  That's  right. 


Transcriber:    Ann  Mclntosh 
Final  Typist:   Keiko  Sugimoto 


Sanford  M.  Treguboff  and  Walter  A.  Haas,  Sr.,  December  9,  1969: 

Mr.  Treguboff  honored  at  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  annual 

meeting  upon  his  retirement   as  Federation  executive  vice-president 

Photograph  by  Orie  Dcanewood 
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TAPE  GUIDE  —  Sanford  Treguboff 


Interview  1:   June  8,  1984 
tape  1,  side  A 
tape  1,  side  B 

Interview  2:   June  20,  1984 
tape  2,  side  A 

tape  2,  side  B  " 

tape  3,  side  A  [side  B  not  recorded] 

Interview  3:   June  27,  1984  23 

tape  4,  side  A 
tape  4,  side  B 
tape  5,  side  A  [side  B  not  recorded] 

Interview  4:   July  3,  1984 

tape  6,  side  A  ,,0 

tape  6,  side  B 

Interview  5:   July  10,  1984 
tape  7,  side  A 
tape  7  ,  side  B 


tape  13,  side  A 
tape  13,  side  B 
tape  14,  side  A 


Interview  6:   July  17,  1984 
tape  8,  side  A 
tape  8,  side  B 
tape  9,  side  A  [side  B  not  recorded] 

Interview  7:   July  24,  1984 
tape  10,  side  A 
tape  10,  side  B 

Interview  8:  August  7,  1984 

tape  11,  side  A 

tape  11,  side  B 

tape  12,  side  A  [side  B  not  recorded] 
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Interview  9:  August  14,  1984 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MRS.  FRANCES  GREEN 
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For  more  than  thirty  years  Frances  Dinkelspiel  Green  (Mrs.  William) 
has  been  a  volunteer  for  San  Francisco's  Jewish  Welfare  Federation, 
now  titled  Jewish  Community  Federation  of  San  Francisco,  Marin  County 
and  the  Peninsula.   In  1975,  she  became  the  first  woman  president  of 
the  Federation.   In  addition,  Mrs.  Green  is  active  in  many  organizations 
in  the  non- Jewish  community.   This  interview  was  conducted  in 
San  Francisco  in  Mrs.  Green's  Washington  Street  apartment  on  May  22, 
1986.fi 


Glaser:   When  we  talked  on  the  phone,  you  said  that  you  knew  Mr.  Treguboff 

from  the  time  you  were  a  small  girl,  because  of  the  relationship  with 
your  father  [Lloyd  Dinkelspiel] .   Can  you  tell  me  about  their 
relationship,  and  what  you  knew  about  them  then? 

Green:    I  don't  know  how  small  I  was.   I  was  probably  a  young  teen  or  middle 
teen.   They  had  become  very,  very  friendly  the  entire  time  that  they 
were  working  together.   Treg  was  the  executive  and  my  father  was  the 
president  of  the  combined  Federation  when  the  Federations  combined, 
which  followed  many  years  of  working  on  the  Federation.   During  the 
time  Treg  and  his  wife,  Frances,  were  getting  divorced,  Treg  lived 
with  my  parents  over  in  San  Leandro  for  that  summer.   He  commuted 
back  and  forth  and  stayed  with  them  for  a  while.   I  don't  really 
remember  him  except  as  just  being  around  as  part  of  the  family  that 
time.   But  my  father  and  Treg  were  extremely  close. 

Glaser:   Wasn't  your  father  president  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  before  the 

merger?  The  merger  took  place  in  1955,  and  your  father  was  the  first 
president.   But  I  believe  he  was  also  president  of  the  Jewish  National 
Welfare  Fund  before  the  merger. 

Green:    I  think  so,  yes.   I  really  don't  remember  but  I  know  that  he  was  always 
active  in  the  Federation.   My  guess  is  that  he  probably  knew  Treg 
when  he  first  came  over  from  Harbin,  which  was  long  before  that.   He 
was  very  active  in  the  Jewish  community,  certainly  with  people  who 
were  brought  over  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee.   I  don't  know 
where  the  friendship  really  started,  or  where  he  first  met  Treg,  but 
I  know  it  goes  back  a  long  way. 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  111. 
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Glaser:   The  Women's  Division  was  formed  in  1956.   Was  this  as  a  result  of  the 
merger?  Had  there  been  a  Women's  Division  before  then? 

Green:   I  really  don't  know  if  there  was  or  not.   This  probably  was  the 
first  formal  Women's  Division  of  the  campaign.   I  imagine  that 
historically  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Women's  Divisions  around 
the  country.   It  might  have  started  in  the  east  sooner  than  out  here 
but  I  think  it  probably  was  a  pretty  weak  organization  to  begin  with 
and  this  was  just  a  way  of  strengthening  the  Federation  when  it  came. 
There  might  have  been  women  helping,  certainly,  but  I  don't  know 
there  was  a  formal  Women's  Division. 

Glaser:   There  were  women  on  the  board  because  Mrs.  M.C.  Sloss  was  on  the  board 
early  on. 

Green:   But  it  was  divided  into  local  and  overseas  for  a  long  time,  like 

New  York.   That  was  the  combination  that  went  on,  which  is  the  local 
Federation  with  the  overseas  organization  in  1955. 

Glaser:  Now  you're  talking  about  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  together 
with  the. Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund. 

Green:   Until  1955  there  was  really  a  relative  split  in  the  community  between 
raising  money  for  Israel  and  raising  money  for  the  local  community. 
Going  back  to  after  the  war,  there  was  a  real  division  in  this 
community  concerning  Israel — whether  Israel  should  be  a  state  or 
shouldn't  be  a  state.   It  took  quite  a  long  time  to  heal  that,  and  I 
think  the  healing  came  when  they  combined. 

Talking  about  Mrs.  Sloss  being  on  the  board  early,  I  don't  think 
Mrs.  Sloss  was  that  involved,  as  I  remember,  with  Israel.   So  I 
think  the  Women's  Division  was  really  born  by  people  who  were  very 
dedicated  to  Israel,  such  as  Golda  Kaufman,  and  people  like  that. 
That's  when  it  started. 

Glaser:   There's  that  famous  speech  by  Rabbi  Reichert  in  1943. 
Green:   My  father  was  involved  with  that  one  too. 
Glaser:   Which  side  of  the  fence  was  he? 

Green:   I  don't  remember  if  he  was  the  president  of  Temple  Emanu-El  or  the 
immediate  past  president.   He's  quoted  as  saying  if  it  was  good 
enough  for  the  United  States  government  to  recognize  Israel,  it 
certainly  was  good  enough  for  him.   Whoever  wrote  the  book  on  Temple 
Emanu-El  made  that  quote.* 


*Fred  Rosenbaum,  Architects  of  Reform-Congregational  And  Community 
Leadership,  Emanu-El  of  San  Francisco,  1849-1980,  Judah  L.  Magnes 
Memorial  Museum,  Berkeley,  California,  1980. 
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Green: 


Glaser : 
Green: 

Glaser: 
Green: 
Glaser: 
Green: 

Glaser: 


Green: 


Glaser; 


Green: 


I  don't  think  he  was  on  a  side.   It  was  a  terribly  upsetting  thing. 
I  can  remember  the  doors  being  closed  with  Rabbi  Reichert  over  there, 
and  the  sermon  absolutely  shook  the  congregation  and  split  it  wide 
open. 

That's  what  I  understand  from  reading  about  it. 

I  was  not  asked  for  my  advice  or  brought  into  the  discussion,  but  I 
do  remember  the  sermon. 

Yom  Kippur  eve,  was  it? 

Yes. 

Were  you  active  in  the  Federation  at  the  time  of  the  merger? 


No.   I  don't  remember  the  merger  particularly, 
think,  was  very  active. 


Joe  Blumlein,  I 


I  think  he  was  co-chairman  with  your  father.   They  headed  the  actual 
process,  the  committee  that  was  formed  to  effect  the  merger.   In 
1962,  there  was  a  request  by  the  Women's  Division  for  representation 
on  the  Federation  board.   Did  you  make  that  request? 

In  1962?  No,  I  didn't.   No,  the  only  request  I  remember  making  of 
the  board  was  when  I  was  Women's  Division  campaign  chairman  in  1965. 
The  only  function  that  they  had  for  the  Women's  Division  was  a  $100 
minimum  gift  to  the  Women's  Division.   I  had  to  go  to  the  board  to 
get  the  okay  to  instigate  a  $250  minimum.   Treg  was  very  helpful  at 
that  time  because  he  went  with  me  to  Peter  Haas  and  Lou  Weintraub. 
Peter  Haas  was  general  campaign  chairman,  and  presented  it  to  the 
board.   It  seems  rather  stupid  now,  but  we  had  to  have  permission  to 
do  a  $250  request.   In  all  fairness  to  the  men,  they  thought  maybe  it 
would  take  away  from  the  men's  gift,  in  one  instance.   I  guess  in 
the  other  instance  they  did  not  want  to  insult  the  wives  of  men  who 
were  very  large  givers  in  the  community.   So  we  got  permission,  we 
went  to  all  the  wives,  and  they  were  very  helpful. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  that  breakoff  point  where  if  a 
women  gave  a  $1,000  or  more,  her  money  went  into  the  general  campaign. 

That's  right  and  Mrs.  Sylvia  Stone  always  gave  $999.   They  took  all 
the  women's  gifts.   We  did  change  it  so  all  the  women's  gifts  went 
into  the  Women's  Division.   That  one  I  did  scream  about.   That  was 
changed  when  I  was  there. 
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Glaser:   Did  you  feel  the  same  way  that  Sylvia  did,  that  this  was — 

Green:   It  was  ridiculous.   They  finally  had  to  change  it.   The  big  stumbling 
block  was  Madeleine  Haas  Russell  because  her  gift  was  so  large.   I 
think  maybe  the  compromise  at  the  beginning  was  that  they  could  keep 
Madeleine  Russell's  gift  in  the  men's  department  if  they  wished.   It 
was  so  way  above  everyone  else's,  it  didn't  compare  to  anybody  else's 
gift,  including  some  of  the  men.   Then  they  turned  around  and  decided 
what  was  the  difference. 

Glaser:  What  was  Mr.  Treguboff 's  reaction  to  all  of  this,  both  the  minimum 
and  maximum  aspects  of  the  gift? 

Green:   Well,  he  must  have  said  it  was  all  right  because  he  was  in  charge, 
and  I  certainly  wouldn't  have  done  anything  without  his  okay.   He 
was  quite  protective  of  the  men's  gifts.   I  think  all  the  men  were 
very  protective.   I  think  Treg,  obviously,  has  come  a  long  way  too, 
since  that  time.   But  he  had  to  help  put  it  through  because  he  was 
there. 

Glaser:  He  was  there  till  1970,  so  he  was  there  while  you  were  the  most 

active,  except  for  your  presidency  of  the  Federation  itself.   How 
much  interaction  did  you  have  with  him  altogether? 

Green:   I  think  he'd  retired  by  that  time.   I  was  campaign  chairman  of  the 
overall  division  in  1971.   My  interaction  with  Treg  was — I  adored 
Treg,  he's  a  wonderful  man.   I'm  sure  I  must  have  stormed  into  his 
office  a  couple  of  times  asking  for  things  or  getting  things 
changed.   But  I  do  remember  that  he  was  the  one  who  did  go  with  me 
to  the  group  of  men,  I  guess  it  was  when  Sam  Ladar  was  Federation 
president,  to  ask  if  it  was  all  right  to  have  the  $250  minimum. 
Actually,  we  went  to  Peter  and  Peter  did  it  for  us. 

Glaser:   On  January  13,  1966,  you  announced  to  the  board  that  there  had  been 

a  leadership  conference  in  Monterey  in  October  1965,  that  there  would 
be  plans  to  organize  a  leadership  development  program  for  couples. 
Can  you  tell  me  about  the  conference  and  the  program  that  was 
developed. 

Green:   I  thought  the  Asilomar  conferences  came  later  in  1971  and  1972.   The 
only  thing  I  did  in  Monterey  was  when  I  was  president  of  the  Women's 
Division.   We  had  a  group  dynamic  session  in  Monterey,  and  that  wasn't 
couples.   There  were  men  there. 

Glaser:   You  reported  on  that  in  March  of  1966  and  gave  a  demonstration  as  it 
was  used  by  the  Women's  Division.   How  did  this  come  about? 
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Green:   At  one  of  the  first  conferences  I  went  to — the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Lou  Weintraub  was  there — the  Women's  Division 
introduced  group  dynamics  as  a  fundraising  tool.   That  was  sitting 
around  the  table — there  were  three  questions — and  it  was  really  a 
person-to-person  technique  of  trying  to  get  people  interested  in 
finding  out  how  they  felt,  what  their  fears  were.   The  end  result 
was  to  try  to  get  women  so  enthusiastic  that  they  were  able  to 
communicate  their  own  feelings  when  asking  for  money.   It  had  been 
developed  by  a  university  with  the  help  of  a  couple  of  women  from  the 
Jewish  community  to  adapt  it  to  fundraising. 

We  had  a  group  dynamics  session  for  the  men  at  my  house,  trying 
to  teach  them  how  to  do  group  dynamics.   But  I  thought  that  was  in 
1971  or  1972.   So  I  must  have  introduced  this  to  the  board  as  a  tool 
for  the  women.   In  1976  or  1977,  when  I  was  president,  we  took  a  group 
of  people  down  to  Asilomar  for  two  days,  and  we  had  a  sensitivity 
training  course  for  the  leaders  of  the  Federation  and  the  Women's 
Division.   It  was  run  by  two  men  from  State  College.   It  was  actually 
put  together  by  a  man  named  Jack  Dauber ,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board.   He  was  out  here  and  was  interested  in  this  and 
put  this  together  for  us.   It  was  a  two-day  session  and  it  had  one 
staff  member  in  it.   Our  husbands  were  there — it  was  for  couples — 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  in  the  course  unless  they  were 
going  to  participate.   They  were  not  observers  so  most  of  them  did 
not  come  in,  including  my  husband,  who  played  golf  and  was  absolutely 
dying  to  know  what  was  going  on. 

Glaser:  Was  it  effective? 

Green:    It  was  very  effective.   It  was  a  very  intense  wonderful  two  days. 
It  really  molded  the  Women's  Division.   It  made  people  feel  very 
comfortable  with  each  other.   They  got  to  know  each  other.   I  don't 
think  it  had  any  lasting  effects,  particularly,  except  for  some  people 
it  actually  changed  their  lives.   It  changed  their  interests  and  made 
them  much  more  committed  to  the  Federation.   It  was  extremely  well 
done. 

Fortunately  we  had  professionals,  because  they  kept  people  from 
opening  up  too  much.   It  was  not  designed  to  be  a  psychiatric 
sensitivity  training.   It  was  really  geared  around  the  Federation, 
the  Women's  Division.   There  were  two  people — one  person  didn't  talk 
to  another  person  in  the  group — which  came  out  and  came  out  very 
positively.   The  professionals  would  watch  to  see  that  anyone  who  was 
not  participating  was  not  anxious  or  upset.   It  was  fascinating.   They 
did  it  a  second  year,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  was  the  second  year. 

Glaser:   Were  the  men  as  open  to  this  as  the  women? 
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Green:   There  was  only  one  man  in  it.   Now,  they  didn't  want  to  do  it  so 
our  husbands  didn't  do  it.   It  was  not  done  with  the  men  from  the 
Federation.   They  did  do  a  fundraising  group  dynamics  session  when  I 
was  campaign  chair.   We  did  it  at  my  house — it  was  fascinating.   One 
of  the  things  about  group  dynamics  is  that  there's  a  list  of  questions 
you're  supposed  to  answer.   It  was  all  about  Federation  agencies. 
The  participants  found  out  that  they  didn't  know  that  much  about 
some  of  the  agencies  and  had  to  learn.  Once  they  did  know  it  was 
much  easier.  They  were  a  little  antsy,  they  weren't  really  thrilled 
but  they  were  very  nice  about  it. 

Glaser:   Men  aren't  really  given  to  this  kind  of  introspection  while  women  are. 

Green:   No,  and  of  course  as  times  progress  they've  changed  the  approach  to 
how  you  teach  fundraising,  etc.   That  was  about  the  first  time  it 
was  introduced  around  the  country,  and  it  was  done  by  the  women.   The 
first  time  that  anybody  had  taken  the  time  to  feel  that  people  had 
to  be  trained  in  fundraising;  that  you  didn't  just  send  somebody  out 
in  to  the  street  and  say,  "Get  us  the  money." 

Glaser:   When  you  were  chairman  of  the  general  campaign  in  1972,  was  there 
anything  special  going  on  that  year? 

Green:   We  did  group  dynamic  sessions  with  the  men  for  the  various  areas. 
Glaser:   Did  you  have  any  missions  to  Israel? 

Green:   There  were  missions  to  Israel  but  we  went  on  the  mission  out  of 

New  York,  the  UJA  mission.   I  was  very  surprising  to  them,  a  woman 
campaign  chairman.   I  can't  remember  whether  Treg  went  on  that  or 
not.   Lou  Weintraub ,  I  know,  went  on  that.   No,  Treg  wasn't  there. 
When  it  came  time  to  announce  the  gifts ,  because  all  the  campaign 
chairmen  were  announcing  the  gifts,  my  husband  had  to  point  out  to  the 
overall  campaign  chairman,  Ed  Ginsberg,  that  he  was  not  the  chairman 
of  the  San  Francisco  campaign.   I  was,  and  if  he  wanted  a  commitment, 
he  had  better  talk  to  me  about  it. 


Glaser:  Are  the  missions  effective? 

Green:    I  think  so,  I  think  missions  are  very  effective.   Oh  yes,  there  were 
quite  a  few  missions  that  year.   There  were  a  lot  of  small  men's 
missions  that  went.   I  think  they  are  effective.   I  think  you  see 
things  on  the  mission  that  you  probably  wouldn't  see  as  a  tourist. 
And  I  think  they  build  it  up  nicely  so  that  you  can  see  where  their 
needs  are.   This  goes  back  before  1973.   I  think  the  missions  are 
effective.   They  say  they  are  and  I  think  they  are.   They're 
certainly  effective  for  first-time  people  who  have  never  been  to 
Israel  or  really  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
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Glaser:   Was  there  anything  going  on  in  Israel  that  would  make  your  campaign 
either  more  difficult  or  easier? 

Green:    I  think  the  time  when  I  was  campaign  chairman  the  immigrants  were 
still  coming  in.   It  was  very  touching  really.   It  was  a  time  that 
we  seem  to  forget  about — or  the  Arabs  certainly  forget  about — that 
the  people  were  running  from  the  Arab  countries.   There  was  a  massive 
influx  from  the  North  African  countries.  We  had  been  in  Morocco  in 
1966,  in  Casablanca  and  Marrakesh,  and  had  seen  the  conditions  the 
people  were  living  in  in  those  countries  and  what  was  going  to  happen 
when  they  got  to  Israel.   Of  course  we  followed  them  to  Israel,  and 
that  was  the  major  problem — assimilating  the  North  African  Jews. 
And  they  still  haven't  done  it.   This  was  a  constant  problem.   It 
was  talked  about  a  great  deal. 

It  wasn't  the  instant  money-raising  of  a  war,  but  it  was  the 
beginning  of  increased  giving,  I  think.   The  year  before  was  the  big 
breakthrough  with  Jerry  [Jerome  I.]  Braun.  He  had  raised  almost  a  million 
dollars  more.   It  was  also  the  year  that  Levi  Strauss  went  public. 
But  he  really  instigated  and  pushed  through  a  one-on-one,  two-on-one 
and  three-on-one  argument  in  talking  to  people  and  asking  them  for 
money.   I  think  my  campaign  raised  about  $600,000-$6,500,000  more 
than  that  year,  and  I  think  the  campaign  did  more  the  next  year. 
Then  of  course  1973  came  and  that  was  the  big  break. 

That  was  another  thing  that  people  forget.   In  1973  the  campaign 
went  to  $13  million  (or  $12.5  million)  from  $7  million  in  one  year. 
Of  course  when  you  have  that —  They  really  were  quite  good  about 
holding  that  level  of  contribution,  but  they  didn't  hold  the  whole 
thing.   It  dropped,  obviously,  the  following  year.   But  the  base 
came  way  up  after  the  war. 

Glaser:   Was  there  a  second  line  for  fundraising  commitments? 
Green:   There  was  a  second  line. 
Glaser:   But  there  was  a  special  appeal. 

Green:   There  was  a  second  line.   There  might  have  been  a  second  line  for  a 
couple  of  years.   I  don't  remember.   There  were  second  lines  in  some 
of  the  campaigns,  and  I  can't  remember  which  ones  they  were  in.   I 
think  they  must  have  been  the  war  campaigns.   Everything  on  the 
second  line  went  to  Israel.   Of  course  they  combined  it,  and  when  they 
combine  the  base  becomes  a  lot  higher. 

Glaser:   Did  you  make  any  changes  in  how  the  campaign  was  conducted  when 
you  were  the  general  chairman? 
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Green:    I  don't  think  so.   Jerry  had  made  a  lot  of  changes  and  I  followed 

Jerry.   He  had  instigated  parlor  meetings.  He  worked  quite  closely 
with  the  UJA  young  leadership  out  of  Los  Angeles,  knew  them  all,  and 
they  were  all  very  gung-ho  young  men  at  that  time.   He  put  these 
parlor  meetings  together,  and  we  followed  his  format. 

Glaser:   Even  though  Mr.  Treguboff  had  retired  when  you  were  president,  did 
you  have  any  input  from  him?  Did  you  have  any  contact  with  him, 
as  pertains  to  your  presidency? 

Green:   Not  really,  no.   Lou  Weintraub  was  the  executive  at  that  time  and 
Treg  was  smart  enough  to  keep  out  of  it,  because  there  was  a  real 
battle  that  occurred  when  I  was  president.   By  this  time  Treg  had 
formed  Consultants  in  Philanthropy.   Yet  I  can't  say  I  didn't  recommend 
people  to  talk  to  Treg. 

Glaser:   What  was  the  battle? 

Green:   Some  members  of  the  board  brought  Brian  Lurie  in  to  be  under  Lou.   At 
either  the  end  of  my  first  term  or  the  beginning  of  my  second,  I  was 
told  by  seven  men  I  was  to  fire  Lou  Weintraub  and  they  were  going  to 
hire  Brian  as  the  executive  director.   So  I  didn't  feel  kindly  to 
seven  men  telling  me  what  I  should  do  without  it  going  through  a 
process — something  I  didn't  even  think  about  or  know  about.   So  I 
wasn't  too  thrilled.   Treg  knew  about  this  but  there  was  nothing  Treg 
could  do. 

Glaser:   And  did  you? 

Green:    Yes.   I  didn't  have  any  choice.   I  accused  them  all  of  waiting  for  a 
woman  to  do  their  dirty  work.   They  didn't  take  kindly  to  that 
either. 

Glaser:  Was  this  the  reason  why  you  said  before  we  started  taping,  when  you 
were  talking  about  the  birth  of  your  granddaughter ,  that  that  was  a 
terrible  year? 

Green:    It  wasn't  good. 

Glaser:   That  was  it?  Was  there  anything  else? 

Green:    I  actually  enjoyed  being  the  campaign  chairman  a  lot  more  than  I 
enjoyed  being  the  president. 

Glaser:   Why? 
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Actually,  I  think  you  have  a  lot  more  effect  as  the  campaign  chairman. 
Well,  I  didn't  dislike  being  president.   It  was  interesting,  certainly. 
And  I  was  the  first  woman  president.   It  was  a  challenge.   It  was 
certainly  a  challenge,  but  I  couldn't  really  say  that  I  was 
particularly  effective  in  bringing  about  any  change.   There  wasn't 
any  change  I  could  conceivably  bring  about  as  long  as  it  was  being 
done  behind  my  back.   It  was  an  interesting  experience.   I  don't 
think  I  would  ever  do  it  again. 

Did  you  have  to  go  to  a  lot  of  meetings,  other  than  board  meetings? 

Yes.   That  was  interesting.   There  was,  I  guess,  one  positive  effect: 
because  I  was  a  woman  and  I  did  have  the  time,  I  was  highly  visible 
in  the  community  as  the  president  of  the  Federation.   I  was  at  all 
functions  that  they  wanted  greetings  brought.   I  brought  so  many 
greetings  I  could  have  put  them  on  a  roll  of  toilet  paper.   I  also 
had  meetings  with  the  presidents  of  the  agencies.  We  had  a  group 
that  I  formed  of  the  presidents  of  the  constituent  agencies  so  we 
could  meet  on  a  semi-regular  basis — not  every  month — to  discuss 
mutual  problems  of  the  community.   The  aging  problems  were  the 
predominant  ones  in  that  time,  as  they  are  today.   We  met  with  the 
executive  directors.   There  was  sort  of  a  nice  feeling  among  all  the 
presidents. 


Was  this  an  innovation? 

I  don't  know  if  it  was  an  innovation  or  not. 
know  if  it  had  been  done  before  or  not. 


I  did  it  but  I  don't 


Did  the  Federation  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  Young  Adults 
Division?   I  know  that  it  formed  on  its  own,  it  wasn't  a  child  as 
such  of  the  Federation. 

It  actually  was  a  child  of  the  Federation. 

I  thought  that  Irving  Rabin  had  the  idea  and  he — 

Well,  actually,  the  one  who  had  the  idea  was  Carl  Stern,  who  was  the 
campaign  chairman.   It  was  Irving  Rabin  who  followed  through  and 
really  made  the  Young  Adult  Division.   He  was  the  first  president. 

This  is  interesting,  because  then  I  have  to  add  another  name  to  this 
mix.   Joyce  Linker  told  me  that  she  had  come  out  from  Chicago,  which 
had  an  active  Young  Adults  Division,  and  said  to  Irving  Rabin,  "There's 
nothing  being  done  for  young  people,  why  don't  we  have  something  like 
this  here?"  They  sent  out  invitations  to  a  party  at  the  World  Trade 
Club. 
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That  I  don't  doubt.   That  I'm  sure  happened.   It  was  Irving  Rabin 
who  really  got  it  moving.   It  had  been  thought  of,  but  it  was  Irving 
who  did  move  it.   But  I  think  that  Carl  Stern  actually  got  it  from 
the  same  place  as  Joyce  Linker,  because  it  came  out  of  Chicago.   It 
was  at  a  meeting  that  I  think  he  was  talking  to  somebody.   But  Carl 
didn't  get  it  moving.   He  thought  about  it  and  then  suggested  it  and 
it  was  not  picked  up  until  Irving  Rabin. 

Did  Mr.  Stern  present  this  idea  to  the  board. 

I  know  he  presented  it  to  me,  and  I'm  pretty  sure  he  presented  it  to 
anybody  he  talked  to,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  actually  got  started. 
I  do  know  Irving  started  as  the  first  president,  so  he  spearheaded 
it  into  a  good  organization.   Now  it's  the  greatest  marriage  brokerage 
business  in  the  world. 


II 

In  1968  the  Federation  sponsored  a  conference  on  youth, 
participate  in  that? 

I  don't  remember  it. 


Did  you 


Also  in  1968,  there  were  plans  to  develop  a  leadership  program  for  the 
Young  Adult's  Division  and  the  Women's  Division  together.   Were  you 
involved  in  that? 

I  probably  was  involved,  I  don't  remember  what  I  was  doing  in  1968. 
I  must  have  been  involved  because  I  was  involved  for  years  doing 
something. 

What  were  you  doing  when  your  term  ended  as  the  president  of  the 
Women's  Division?  There's  a  gap  of  about  five  years  between  being 
president  of  the  Women's  Division  and  then  being  the  general  campaign 
chairman. 

Well,  in  between  the  presidency  of  the  Women's  Division,  I  was  chairman 
of  the  social  planning  and  budgeting.   I  was  chairman  of  the  public 
relations  committee,  which  is  a  different  committee  now.   I  was 
chairing  or  involved  in  all  the  committees  of  the  Federation  at  one 
time,  either  before  I  was  campaign  chairman  or  after  I  was  campaign 
chairman  and  before  I  became  president.   I  went  through  all  of  the 
chairs  of  the  Federation.   Then  I  was  vice-chairman,  by  the  way,  of 
campaign  for  years. 


Glaser:   After  you  were  the  chairman? 
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No,  before  I  became  the  chairman, 
as  vice-chairman. 


I  think  it  was  three  or  four  years 


What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  social  planning  committee? 

The  social  planning  committee  was  separate  from  the  budgeting 
committee  and  they  were  supposed  to  plan  for  the  community,  to  work 
with  the  agencies  to  see  what  the  needs  were,  and  to  plan  for  the 
future. 


That  must  have  been  the  period  of  movement  to  the  suburbs, 
that  affect  you? 


How  did 


With  the  Women's  Division  in  the  suburbs,  we  set  up  their  own 
organization  within  their  own  areas  in  South  Peninsula,  North 
Peninsula,  and  Marin  County.   That  was  done  when  I  was  president  of 
the  Women's  Division.   They  had  their  own  structure  like  we  had  in 
San  Francisco.   They  had  their  president,  their  chairman  of  fundraising, 
their  chairman  of  education.   There  are  more  chairmanships  now.   It's 
a  much  larger  organization,  a  much  more  involved  organization  than  it 
was  then.   And  it  was  just  the  beginning  of  trying  to  put  it  into  the 
small  areas.   Then  their  chairmen  were  part  of  the  overall  Women's 
Division  board,  which  was  not  the  very  large  board  it  is  now.   Everyone 
was  a  member  of  the  Women's  Division  who  gave  for  an  annual  meeting. 
The  new  structure  actually  strengthened  the  Women'  Division 
tremendously.   I  thought  it  did  anyway,  because  they  were  given  their 
own  area,  which  they  knew. 

We  were  extremely  fortunate  in  North  Peninsula  that  Rosella 
Elkind,  who  went  on  to  be  very  involved — she's  now  in  Sacramento,  a 
wonderful  lady — took  over  the  chairmanship  in  the  North  Peninsula. 
She  surrounded  herself  with  a  tremendous  number  of  young  women  she 
knew,  and  they  adored  her.   She  started  this  whole  group:   Phyllis 
Cook,  Sally  Gradinger,  and  others.   They  all  began  with  Rosella 
Elkind  at  this  time.   She  developed  and  nurtured  them  and  they  did  a 
good  job. 

The  South  Peninsula  was  not  quite  as  successful.   But  they  also 
worked  up  over  a  period  of  years.   So  the  leadership  started  to  change. 
Otherwise  it  was  the  same  person  taking  the  same  cards  every  year. 
It  took  a  long  time,  by  the  way,  for  this  area  to  grow.   It  didn't 
come  in  one  year.   It  developed  strength  over  a  long  time. 

Did  the  person  who  was  the  chairman  of  each  of  these  areas — North 
Peninsula,  South  Peninsula  and  Marin — have  representation  on  the 
Federation  board  itself? 
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Green:   No,  just  on  our  board,  the  Women's  Division  board.   It  still  is  an 

unofficial  group.   They're  talking  about  changing  the  overall  Federation 
structure.   The  Federation  has  representation  from  all  areas  in  the 
members  it  elects.   But  they  are  not  put  on  the  board  for  that  specific 
reason.   But  the  Federation  has  always  taken  people  from  the  South 
Peninsula,  North  Peninsula  and  Marin  County,  and  from  Sonoma  as  the 
Federation  expands.   But  it  didn't  represent  placement  on  the  board. 
I  don't  remember  when  the  Women's  Division  president  started  having 
a  regular  position  on  the  board.  Now  the  women  are  very  well  integrated 
in  the  board,  chairmen  of  committees. 

Glaser:   Do  you  think  that  this  came  about  because  you  were  the  president  of 
the  Federation? 

Green:   Oh  no.   I  think  it  came  about  before  that.   I  was  probably  the  end 
result  of  the  women's  liberation  movement. 

Glaser:   What  was  Mr.  Treguboff 's  attitude  toward  women?  How  did  he  work  with 
women? 


Green:   I  never  had  any  problem  with  him.   I  think  he  worked  very  well  with 

women.   None  of  the  men  worked  particularly  well.   Don't  get  me  wrong, 
they  worked  very  nicely  with  the  Women's  Division,  but  it  was  sort  of 
patting  everybody  on  the  head.   I  think  this  was  changed  with. the 
women's  movement.   It  all  came  about  the  same  time.   I  think  that  the 
Women's  Divisions  across  the  country  were  really  almost  a  pioneer  in 
the  women's  movement  in  a  way,  because  they  became  very  strong.  The 
men  had  to  recognize  that  the  women  had  a  lot  of  power,  but  it  took 
a  long  time. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  women's  movement  in  the  Federation  kept 
pressuring  was  the  influence  that  the  women  had  on  the  men's  gifts. 
When  they  were  educated  and  trained ,  then  the  men  became  trained  along 
with  them.   This  is  really  very  true. 

laser:   How  did  you  convey  this  to  the  general  board? 

Green:   It  just  took  a  while.   Peter  Haas  was  always  very  supportive, 

extremely  supportive.  Mel  Swig  has  always  been  supportive.   It 
depends  on  who  the  man  was.   As  the  men  became  more  involved  with 
what  women  were  doing,  they  became  a  lot  more  supportive.   John 
Steinhart  was  the  most  supportive.   I  was  asked  who  I  wanted  as  a 
co-chairman  for  the  campaign.   I  figured  it  should  be  someone  who  knew 
something  that  I  didn't  know,  that  there  was  somebody  else  that  they 
wanted  with  me. 
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Green:    I  was  going  east  with  John  and  Lou  Weintraub  and  we  were  talking 

about  who  I  wanted  as  the  campaign  chairman.   John  asked  if  I  felt 
I  needed  somebody.   I  said,  "I  guess,  if  there  is  somebody  that  you 
think  should  be  campaign  co-chairman  with  me."  He  said,  "No,  I'm 
asking  if  you  think  you  need  a  co-chairman."  I  said,  "Frankly,  I 
don't  think  I  need  one,  but  maybe  everybody  else  did."  He  said,  "If 
you  don't  think  you  need  one,  that's  good  enough  for  me.   You're  going 
to  be  the  campaign  chairman." 

I  felt  that  he  had  faith — he  was  taking  a  chance  that  he  was 
going  to  back  the  first  woman  campaign  chairman,  but  he  did.   And 
we've  had  others  since.  He  probably  wouldn't  admit  it — he  knows  that 
he  did  it — he's  hesitant  about  taking  any  credit  for  any  of  it. 

Glaser:   I'm  trying  to  get  a  sense  of  Mr.  Treguboff 's  impact  or  influence  on 
you. 

Green:   He  probably  had  an  impact  on  my  coming  along  into  this  position.   Treg 
was  a  very  good  fundraiser.   He  was  great  with  people.   He  was 
wonderful  at  making  people  feel  comfortable  giving  money  to  the 
community,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  ask  for  it.   Just  knowing  him  and 
working  with  him  on  every  step  of  being  involved  in  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation.   His  influence  was  there  and  it  had  to  rub  off.   He  was 
always  very  kind  and  he  knew  where  all  the  bodies  were  buried. .and  was 
very  nice  about  letting  me  in  on  who  I  could  talk  to.   Or  if  I  couldn't 
talk  to  somebody,  he'd  go  and  talk  to  them  for  me. 

Going  back  to  the  $250  minimum  lunch,  he  was  the  one  who  was 
helpful.   It  was  my  aunt,  Sophie  Schwabacher,  who  gave  the  lunch,  and 
he  was  helpful  in  going  with  me  to  see  her.   I  remember  one  time  when 
we  did  a  function  at  Madeline  Russell's  and  she  really  only  wanted 
Treg  to  be  there  to  help  out.   Of  course  he  came.   There  were  things 
like  that. 

It  wasn't  a  day-to-day  working  arrangement,  but  he  had  the  same 
philosophy  as  my  father:   your  involvement  in  the  Jewish  community 
was  a  part  of  being  a  Jew  in  this  community.   It  was  necessary.   And 
he  had  this  background  of  having  lived  through  the  upheaval  in  the 
world. 

Glaser:   I  understand  that  Mr.  Treguboff  was  exceptionally  good  in  dealing 
with  the  community  leaders. 

Green:   Very.   He  was  very,  very  close  to  Walter  Haas,  Dan  Koshland,  Edgar 
Sinton — the  whole  group.   It  was  under  his  head  of  the  Federation 
that  it  took  hold.   There  wouldn't  have  been  a  Federation  without 
Treg,  Walter  Haas  and  that  whole  group.   He  nurtured  them  and  when  Treg 
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Green:   became  chairman  of  the  capital  funds  drive  in  1972 — not  this  last 

capital   funds  drive  but  the  one  before  that  when  they  were  raising 
regular  money  for  the  hospital  and  the  home  for  the  aged,  Jewish 
community  centers.   It  was  when  I  was  president  of  the  Federation, 
because  Peter  Haas  was  the  campaign  chairman,  so  it  had  to  be  about 
1972. 

Treg  was  the  one  who  really  got  the  thing  going,  got  the  Haases 
to  commit.   We  didn't  move  without  Treg.   Peter  was  the  chairman, 
Bob  Sinton  and  I  were  working  with  him  on  the  capital  funds  drive. 
The  importance  was  the  first  gifts.   Treg  really  worked  at  that  one. 
We  couldn't  have  done  it  without  Treg  going  into  the  room  and  setting 
the  tone.   He  also  ran  the  Haas's  foundation  for  quite  a  while. 

Glaser:   Were  you  involved  in  any  foundations  yourself? 

Green:   Oh  yes,  the  Newhouse  Foundation.   Treg  was  there  for  years  and  years 

until  the  Federation  took  it  over.   He  was  also  head  of  the  Eva  Heller 
Kohn  Helping  Fund. 

Glaser:   Were  you  a  member  of  the  Newhouse  Foundation  when  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Federation? 

Green:   Yes. 

Glaser:   Was  that  a  good  move? 

Green:   I  think  it  was.   I  think  it  was  time  to  merge.   The  Federation  has  a  lot 
more  staff.  Treg  really  worked  at  running  this  foundation.   He  was 
wonderful.   I  remember  Treg  in  the  time  when  CDs  [certificates  of 
deposit]  were  the  big  thing  because  of  the  interest  rates.   Treg  was 
schlepping  all  over,  going  from  one  savings  and  loan  to  another  to 
get  the  highest  interest  rate.   And  he  did,  he  really  did  it. 

The  time  had  come.   There's  more  staff  at  the  Federation,  a 
bigger  income  pool.   Treg  was  ready  to  retire  and  were  we  going  to 
go  on  a  major  search  to  look  for  somebody  who  could  take  it  over,  or 
use  the  vehicle  that  was  already  in  place. 

Glaser:   I  assume  then,  that  even  though  the  Federation  has  taken  it  over,  the 
Newhouse  Foundation  is  still  separate  but  now  is  the  Newhouse  Fund . 

Green:   There's  a  separate  committee  that  does  the  allocations. 

Glaser:   Are  there  still  allocations  to  both  Stanford  University  and  UC  Berkeley? 
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Foundation  Joins  With  Endowment  Fund 


Thi  Newhouie  Foundation 
became  the  "New house  Fund."  in 
addition  to  the  Jewish  Community 
Endowment  Fund,  it  was  an 
nounced  by  Me!  Swig.'  JCEF 
Ch«jrm»n.  as  transfer  paper*  were 
signed  at  the  Nov.  22  meeting  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Federation 
Board  of  Director*. 

Swig  acknowledged  Robert  Sin- 
UM  and  Saaford  Treguboff  as  two 
individuals  who  made  the  transfer 
possible.  "Eacn  has  made  an  en 
during  mark  on  our  Jewish  com 
munity.  Long  after  any  of  us  are 
here,  the  lives  of  Jewish  men, 
•omen  and  children  will  continue 
to  be  touched  by  their  efforts." 

The  Newhouse  Foundation  was 
established  in  1948  by  Arthur 
Newhouse  and  his  two  brothers. 
William  and  Hugo,  for  the  relief  of 
distressed  Jews  in  S.F..  for  grams 
10  Jewish  charitable  organizations 
and  for  assistance  for  students  at 
(he  University  of  California  and 
Stanford  University.  The  fund 
will  continue  in  its  "pattern  of  giv 
ing"  to  contribute  to  Jewish 
charitable  organizations  as  pan  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Endow 
ment  Fund,  and  will  benefit  from 

the  social  planning  expertise  pro 
vided  by  the  broad  resources  of  the 
Federation  staff. 

"It  is  hoped  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  Foundation  will  achieve  sav 
ings  in  administration  costs  and 
taxes  which  will  provide  for  addi 
tional  allocations  of  funds."  said 
Swig. 

Swig  credited  Treguboff  for  his 
"vision"  in  bringing  the  Newhouse 
Foundation  to  the  Federation.  Ex 
plaining  his  own  role.  Treguboff 
said  it  occurred  to  him  to 
"eliminate  the  middle  man"  after 
the  Newhouse.  a  private  founda 
tion,  got  to  the  point  where  the 
predominant  percentage  of  each 
allocation  was  given  to  JCF  agen 
cies. 

"I  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
Newhouse  assets  be  transferred  to 
the  Jewish  Community  Federation 
at  a  Newhouse  Board  of  Trustees 
meeting,  and  it  was  accepted," 
said  Treguboff. 

Although  now  part  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Endowment  Fund. 
the  Newhouse  Foundation  will 
hive  a  separate  name,  be  a 


(From  lefO-Sanford  Treguboff  accepts  a  kiddush  cup  from  Melvin 
Swig,  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund  chairman. 


separate  entity  and  have  its  own 
seven-member  advisory  commit 
tee. 

Treguboff  was  born  in  Harbin, 
China,  and  spent  his  youth  in 
Shanghai,  from  where  he 

• 

journeyed  directly  to  San  Fran 
cisco  in  1926.  In  1932.  he  began  a 
long  and  distinguished  association 
with  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federa 
tion,  tint  as  a  caseworker  and 
finally  as  its  Chief  Executive  with 
the  title  of  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent.  In  1970.  at  age  60. 
Treguboff  assumed  the  position  of 
consultant  to  the  Newhouse  Foun 
dation. 

"During  my  years  of  service.  I 
have  seen  •  good  deal  of  Jewish 
communal  history  in  San  Fran 
cisco,  including  a  phenomenal  in 
crease  in  philanthropic  giving," 
said  Treguboff. 

"We  hope  to  allocate  resources 
in  the  best,  most  creative,  and 
economical  way  possible,"  said 
Sinton.  "The  Jewish.  Community 
Endowment  Fund  has  already 
established  a  precedent  for  such 
organizational  structure,  with  the 
Eva  Heller  Kohn  Helping  Fund. 
That  fund,  which  had  also  been  a 
private  foundation,  has  an  ex 
cellent  record  of  responsible  giving 
under  the  administration  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Endowment 
Fun-1." 


Sinton  added  that  the 
JCEF/Newhouse  Merger  will  save 
costs,  allocate  more  money  and  ac 
complish!  the  aims  of  the 
Newhousa,  brothers  and  the  En 
dowment  Fund  —  to  strengthen 
and  enhance  the  Jewish  communi 
ty- 


For*  more  information  on  the 
Jewish  Community  Endowment 
Fund,  call  Phyllis  Cook,  JCEF 
Director,  at  78 1-3082. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  2, 1982 
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(From  left,  front)  Reggie  Goldstine,  member  of  the  Kohn  Helping 
Fund  committee;  Peter  Sloss,  chairman  of  the  Kohn  Fund;  Kay 
Stewart,  president  of  the  S.F,  Chapter  of  Hadassah;  (from  left, 
rear)- Louise' Magner,  president  of  the  S.F.  Section,  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  and  Sanfbrd  Treguboff,  consultant  to 
the  Eva  Heller  Kohn  Helping  Fund. 

fund  Announces  '82  Grants 

•  "Jewish  people  in  our  own  com 
munity  and  in  Israel  will  benefit  — 
directly  and  indirectly  —  from  the 
five  grants  awarded  this  year  by 
the  Eva  Heller  Kohn  Helping 
Fund,"  according  to  Peter  Sloss. 
Fund  Chairman. 

The  grants,  totaling  $68.000, 
were  specified  for  scholarships  at 
Brandeis  Hillel  Day  School:  for  the 
Adult  Day  Center  at  the  Jewish 
Home  for  the  Aged;~for  a  Jewish 
Family  &  Children's  Services  pro 
gram  that  will  bring  together  well 
elderly  who  have  rental  space  in 
their  homes  or  apartments  with 
other  well  elderly  who  need  hous 
ing  and  companionship;  for  a 
Hadassah  program  that  will  pro 
vide  funds  to  train  students  in 
technical  photography  in 
Jerusalem;  and  for  a  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women's  pro 
gram  in  Israel  to  help  disadvantag- 
.  ed  Israeli  mothers  learn  how  to  im 
prove  and  enrich  relationships 
with  their  children. 

The  Eva  Heller  Kohn  Helping 
'Fund  began  as  a  private  founda 
tion  in  J962  wheo'Mrs.  Kohn 
directed  that  a  trust  be  established 
in  her  name  to  provide  funds  to 


Jewish  charitable  institutions  and 
for  Jewish  philanthropic  purposes. 
In  1978  the  Kohn  Fund  assets  were 
transferred  to  the  Jewish  Com 
munity  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Federation  of 
San  Francisco.  Marin/Sonoma 
and  the  Peninsula. 

Sanford  Treguboff,  executive 
vice-president  emeritus  of  the  JCF. 
recalls.  "Since  we  have  ad 
ministered  the  Kohn  Fund,  grants 
of  nearly  5900,000  were  given  to 
various  Jewish  agencies.  This  aid 
has  been  an  additional  important 
source  of  support  to  our  Jewish 
health  and  welfare  agencies." 

For  information  about  the  Kohn 
Helping  Fund  or  any  other  plan 
ned  giving  programs  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Endowment  Fund, 
call  JCEF  Director  Carole  Breen  at 
781-3082. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  27,  1983 


(From  left,  front)  Adele  Corvin,  allocations  chairman  of  the  JCEF; 
Regina  Goldstlne,  member  of  the  Eva  Heller  Kohn  Committee; 
Louise  Magner,  representative  and  president  of  the  S.F.  Sec 
tion,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  (from  left,  rear)  Sanford 
Treguboff,  JCEF  consultant;  Peter  Sloss,  chairman  of  the  Kohn 
Fund;  and  Kay  Stewart,  representative  and  president  of  the  S.F. 
Chapter  of  Hadassah. 

Kohn  Fund  Grants  Announced 


Sixteen  local  Jewish  organiza 
tions  and  agencies  have  received 
grants  from  the  Eva  Heller  Kohn 
Helping  Fund  of  the  Jewish  Com 
munity  Endowment  Fund. 

Peter  Sloss,  Kohn  Fund  Chair 
man,  noted  that  a  total  of  $67.000 
was  allocated  under  five  subject 
categories:  local  culture  and 
public  affairs;  local  education  and 
youth;  local  family  and  health 
care;  local  older  adults;  and 
overseas  education  and  youth. 

"Local,  as  well  a*  ovenen, 
education  and  youth  will  be  the 


new  focus  of  the  Kohn  Fund,"  said 
Sloss,  describing  the  Committee's 
policy  for  grant  making  starting  in 
1984. 

"The  Kohn  Fund  will  also  take 
a  new  role  as  a  catalyst  to  coor 
dinate  information  in  order  to 
grant  scholarships  more  effectively 
to  worthy  Jewish  individuals  in  our 
community." 

For  information  about  the  Kohn 
Fund  or  other  Jewish  Community 
Endowment  Fund  programs,  call 
Phyllis  Cook,  JCEF  Director,  at 
781-3082. 
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Green: 


Oh  yes,  it's  exactly  the  same  as  it  was.  Approximately  a  third  goes 
to  Jewish  agencies,  a  third  goes  to  individuals — the  conduit  is 
through  several  agencies — and  a  third  goes  to  Stanford  and  UC. 

Tell  me  about  the  Eva  Heller  Kohn  Helping  Fund. 

I  was  really  on  that  one  when  I  was  president  of  the  Federation.   That's 
another  but  much  smaller  fund.   It  has  to  have  certain  representative, 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  it  gives  money — I  can't  remember  if 
its  educational  or  general.   I  think  it's  more  educational,  but  I  could 
be  wrong.   Treg  was  the  director  of  that  one  too. 

The  Newhouse  is  somehow  much  more  prominent. 

Well,  the  Newhouse  has  a  lot  more  money.   Eva  Heller  Kohn  Fund  is 
not  involved  with  the  universities  at  all.   It's  more  in-house. 
Hadassah  gets  money.   I  know  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  gets  money, 
because  they  got  money  from  the  Eva  Heller  Kohn  Fund  for  a  long  time 
for  the  program  for  the  elderly  at  the  centers,  which  were  eventually 
taken  over  by  the  centers. 


That's  something  that  you've  been  interested  in. 
board  for  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged. 


You  were  on  the 


I  progressed  from  youth  to  age,  a  natural  progression. 
I  thought  you  were  interested  in  both  at  the  same  time. 

I  am.   But  I  was  very,  very  involved  in  the  youth.   I  chaired  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Commission  and  Homewood  Terrace  for  a  long  time.   But  Homewood 
Terrace  is  no  longer. 

Were  you  involved  when  Homewood  was  changed  from  residency  to  foster- 
home  care  for  the  children,  or  was  this  before  your  time? 

Into  the  group  homes?   I  was  on  the  board  at  the  time  that  they  did 
that,  when  they  left  Ocean  Avenue.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
president  when  they  built  the  place  on  Arguello  Blvd. ,  which  was  the 
offices.   But  I  was  on  the  board  when  they  made  the  decision  to  move 
from  Ocean  Avenue  to  the  group  homes. 

How  do  you  feel  now  that  the  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency  has  closed 
it  all  down? 

I  personally  feel  it's  long  overdue,  because  the  homes  were  frightfully 
expensive  to  run  and  served  very  few  Jewish  children.   The  progression 
of  Homewood  Terrace  was  from  an  orphanage  to  children  who  needed 
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Green:   out-of-home  placement  for  no  reason  of  their  own.   More  times  than 

not  it  was  the  family  problem,  not  the  child's  problem.   To  an  agency 
that  really  was  almost  a  hospital  in  the  community.   As  far  as  my 
understanding  is  concerned,  that's  what  happened  in  all  the 
communities,  that  they're  really  taking  the  place  of  some  of  the 
hospitals  there. 

I  don't  know  about  Homewood  Terrace.   I  do  know  that  I  was  on 
Sunnyhills  for  a  long  time  (another  agency  in  San  Francisco  that  had 
to  close) ,  and  the  whole  tendency  has  been  that  these  are  children  who 
need  a  lot  of  care.   They're  not  just  juvenile  delinquents.   I  don't 
know  what  the  answer  is.   I  don't  think  it's  up  to  the  Jewish 
community  to  do  the  job  for  the  general  community,  and  this  is  a 
general  community  problem. 

Glaser:   You  find  that  though  in  Mount  Zion  Hospital. 

Green:    I  think  the  Jewish  community  should  be  part  of  it,  which  they  are, 

but  the  only  people  screaming,  as  I  understand  it,  are  the  people  in 
the  city  who  didn't  want  to  lose  these  homes.  They  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  turn  them  over. . .better  turn  this  off.  [tape  turned  off] 

But  things  have  changed.   And  Treg  changed  with  the  times. 
What  we  thought  of  years  ago  as  being  necessary — the  hospital  and  the 
services  agencies — I  come  from  more  of  a  background  like  his,  from 
the  social  service  area  of  the  Homewood  Terrace,  of  the  Jewish  Family 
Service  Agency,  the  hospital.   They're  necessary  and  they're  needed. 
But  the  emphasis  has  switched  to  Jewish  education,  Jewish  identify, 
Jewish  involvement,  certainly  the  State  of  Israel,  which  has  been 
around  for  a  long  time.   But  I'm  not  sure  that  the  pendulum  isn't 
starting  to  swing  again  because  the  community  is  faced  with  such 
horrendous  needs  of  the  elderly.   This  is  beginning  to  be  a  very  large 
item. 

Glaser:   Are  you  still  involved  with  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged? 

Green:   Yes,  I'm  the  vice-president  of  it,  but  that's  only  one  part  of  the 
spectrum  of  what's  being  done. 

Glaser:   What's  the  other  part? 

Green:   Well,  you  have  Menorah  Park,  which  is  low  cost  housing  for  well 
elderly.  There's  a  big  need  on  the  Peninsula  for  housing  for  the 
elderly,  with  support  services.  They're  talking  about  more  housing 
for  the  elderly  in  San  Francisco,  more  people  staying  at  home  with 
support  care,  more  day  care  places,  more  nutritional  care.   I 
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Green:   think  the  statistics  are  coming  out  that  when  the  baby  boomers  get 
there — they're  40  now — this  is  a  huge  number  of  elderly  that  the 
country  is  going  to  be  faced  with. 

Glaser:   Well,  your  background,  with  the  father  you  had,  certainly  qualified 
you  for  all  you've  done  for  the  Federation. 

Green:    I  don't  know  if  that's  true.   When  we  went  to  this  group  dynamic 
session  down  in  Monterey,  everybody  was  talking  about  what  they 
were  doing  or  why  they  were  doing  it  or  what  they  wanted.   Cissy  Swig 
was  very  talented  in  the  art  world  and  used  what  she  liked  to  do  to  do 
what  she  wanted.   The  only  thing  that  I  could  think  of,  the  only 
thing  that  I  was  good  at,  was  the  volunteer  community,  because  I 
wasn't  trained  in  anything  else.   I  really  found  my  own  niche. 

Glaser:   So  you  don't  feel  you  were  following  a  family  pattern? 

Green:   No.   Well  probably,  but  not  as  a  full-time  career.   I  followed  a 

family  pattern  that  was  set  for  me  because  it  was  just  expected.   You 
did  it.   But  I  also  became  very  involved  and  liked  it. 

Glaser:   Was  your  mother  involved? 

Green:   My  mother  wasn't  involved  as  much,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  Jewish 

Community  Federation.   She  was  involved  with  my  father  to  a  certain 
point.   She  was  on  a  board  of  education  at  one  time,  which  she 
absolutely  adored.   Then  she  bought  a  business  and  ran  it  for  the  last 
10  years  of  her  life. 

Glaser:   That's  a  good  reason  for  not  getting  involved. 

Green:   But  she  was  involved  with,  I  think,  Mills  College,  and  during  the 

war  she  was  in  uniform  spotting  planes.   She  was  with  the  AWVS,  the 
American  Women's  Volunteer  Service. 

Glaser:  And  you're  very  active  now  in  the  Red  Cross? 

Green:   That  comes  later. 

Glaser:   Were  you  on  the  Federation's  social  action  committee? 

Green:   On  the  social  planning  committee  and  all  that  when  I  was  being 
trained  in  budgetary  matters. 

Glaser:   Treg  attended  all  the  committee  meetings,  not  just  the  board  meetings? 
That's  a  terrible  drain  on  an  executive,  isn't  it? 
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Green:   He  didn't  seem  to  mind  it.   They  wouldn't  do  it  now.   It  wasn't  the 
in-depth  thing  that  it  is  now,  because  it  was  budgeting.   I  don't 
think  he  did  social  planning,  he  did  budgeting.   I  think  they  all 
came  to  budgeting.   He  was  always  the  peacemaker.   There  was  always 
an  argument.   You  all  fought  for  your  group  and  somebody  had  to  right 
it  at  the  end  because  somebody  had  to  give  up.   It  got  done. 

Glaser:  Was  he  very  diplomatic? 

Green:   Treg  is  a  good  diplomat.   And  he  always  makes  you  feel  important. 
He's  nice. 


Transcriber:    Maria  Wolf 
Final  Typist:   Keiko  Sugimoto 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  EDWARD  NATHAN 
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Edward  Nathan  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Zellerbach  Family 
Fund.   This  interview  was  conducted  in  Mr.  Nathan's  San  Francisco 
office  on  June  11,  1984. ## 


Glaser:   What  year  did  you  graduate  from  college,  and  was  your  first  job  with 
the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund? 

Nathan:   I  graduated  from  UC  Berkeley  in  1941.   My  first  job  was  in  the 

garment  industry  in  San  Francisco.   I  worked  there  for  about  six 
years,  then  decided  that  I  wanted  to  do  something  that  was  more  related 
to  human  services.   The  work  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  seemed 
important  to  me  in  terms  of  the  world,  and  I  just  applied  for  a  job 
there. 

Glaser:   Did  you  work  with  Annette  Saber? 

Nathan:   I  never  worked  with  Annette  Saber.   I  think  she  left  the  same  year 
that  I  came  in.   I  knew  her,  but  I  think  she  had  retired  at  that 
time. 

Glaser:   When  Mr.  Treguboff  took  over  as  executive  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund 

in  1947,  he  spent  several  months  raising  funds  for  Mount  Zion  Hospital. 
How  did  the  Welfare  Fund  operate  during  that  period? 

Nathan:   I  don't  remember  Treg  taking  a  leave  of  absence  to  help  Mount  Zion 
Hospital  in  its  fundraising.  A  very  little  presence  of  Treguboff 
makes  you  feel  as  though  he's  there  full  time.   So  he  could  have  been 
gone,  but  his  presence  would  have  been  felt.   I  know  there  was  this 
big  campaign;  J.D.  Zellerbach  and  others  were  involved  in  it  for 
Mount  Zion.   I  was  not. 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  123. 
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Glaser:  What  were  your  functions;  what  were  Mr.  Treguboff s? 

Nathan:   In  many  ways  we  did  the  same  work.   I  did  a  lot  of  organizational 
work,  took  responsibility  for  fundraising,  and  took  responsibility 
at  budget  time.   I'd  say  Treg  had  a  very  good  strength  of  relationship 
in  the  Jewish  community.   He  knew  prominent  people  in  a  way  that  I 
didn't.   So  that,  although  we  both  worked  with  boards  of  directors, 
and  we  worked  with  campaign  leadership,  I'd  say  that  the  top  executive 
dealt  with  the  most  critical  issues  that  had  to  do  with  fundraising. 
Otherwise  I  don't  think  there  was  a  great  difference  in  our  performance, 
except  that  Treg  had  much  more  experience  than  I. 

I  had  never  worked  in  a  community  organization.   I  didn't  know 
about  agendas,  and  I  didn't  know  about  budgeting,  and  I  didn't  know 
about  community  organization.   Treg  came  with  a  very  rich  background 
of  human  service  organization,  so  in  a  way  I  was  a  student  of  his. 
In  that  way  there  was  a  qualitative  difference  in  what  we  did.   But  I 
think  we  performed  with  equal  responsibilities;  we  worked  very  well  as 
a  team. 

Glaser:   Did  you  do  any  social  planning?  How  did  the  Welfare  Fund  operate? 

Nathan:   The  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  was  primarily  fundraising  and  fund-dispersing 
and  not  an  organization  that  had  much  to  do  with  the  operations  and 
service  of  any  social  agency.   I  was  not  involved  in  social  planning 
in  terms  of  saying  this  is  what  a  community  needs,  these  are  the  steps 
we  will  take  towards  addressing  that  need,  these  are  the  organizations 
that  need  to  be  a  part  of  considering  a  new  direction.   I  don't  think 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  did  much  of  that.   That  must  have  come  from 
somewhere  else.   I  keep  thinking  of  the  name  of  Morton  Gaba,  who  was 
more  the  social  planning  person. 

I  did  not  see  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  as  a  planning  agency  except 
as  the  distribution  of  funds  determined  who  lived  and  who  died  in 
relation  to  Israel. 

Glaser:  ,  San  Francisco  had  the  reputation  of  being  anti-Zionist,  at  least 
until  the  State  of  Israel  was  established.  Did  Mr.  Treguboff  do 
anything  to  change  that  attitude? 

Nathan:   The  critical  issue  when  I  was  with  the  Fund  was  the  establishment  and 
survival  of  the  State  of  Israel.   That  was  an  overwhelming  priority 
for  the  Fund  and  for  the  community.  In  San  Francisco  particularly, 
this  was  an  issue  that  people  had  to  think  through  and  find  their 
affiliation  and  determine  their  support.   So  in  1948-51,  in  that 
period  of  time,  although  San  Francisco  had  been  traditionally 
concerned  with  local  issues  within  the  Jewish  community,  the  major 
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Nathan:   focus  was  on  Israel  and  the  refugee  situation.   Treguboff ,  with  his 
humanitarian  bent,  his  zest  and  his  volatility  and  his  ability  to 
encourage  people  to  bring  out  the  best  in  them  and  to  give  generously 
was  a  major  factor  in  moving  this  community  towards  a  very  philanthropic 
response  to  that. 

The  role  of  the  professional  is  to  give  encouragement  and 
education  so  that  those  persons  who  are  representing  the  Jewish 
community — at  that  time  Bob  Sinton,  Peter  Haas,  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel — 
benefitted  from  their  affiliation  with  Treguboff.   He  would  make 
arrangements  with  various  people  to  come  to  San  Francisco  who  had  far 
different  perspectives  on  the  needs  of  Israel  than  some  of  the  persons 
who  were  in  San  Francisco.   So  in  one  way,  a  good  professional  behind 
the  scenes  is  an  educator.   But  in  general,  you  would  not  have  seen 
Treguboff  as  a  major  factor  in  bringing  anti-Zionists  around  to 
supporting  Israel. 

Rabbi  [Alvin]  Fine  became  a  leader  in  his  congregation  (Temple 
Emanu-El) ,  and  that  time,  too,  there  were  visits  to  Israel,  '50-51. 
I  was  part  of  a  mission  to  Israel — I  remember  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel, 
A.  J.  Schragge,  Ed  Golden,  Leopold  Lerner,  Mickey  Hellman,  Sonny  Marks. 
That  experience  did  a  great  deal  to  change  their  attitude,  to  at 
least  let  them  know  of  the  struggle  that  was  there;  that  this  was  a 
humanitarian  and  not  a  political  issue.   It  helped  them  give  support 
without  conflict.  Now  Treguboff  was  certainly  a  part  of  helping 
to  plan  that  educational  experience.   But  he  could  not  risk  an  out- 
front  identification  because  the  aim  of  the  Welfare  Fund  was  to 
serve  the  community  in  San  Francisco  and  the  institutions  in  the 
United  States  as  well.   So  he  tried  to  avoid  any  one  stand. 

Glaser:   Why  were  outsiders  brought  in  to  help  with  the  fundraising  campaigns? 

Nathan :   Welfare  Fund  campaigns  at  that  time  worked  with  a  small  core  group . 
When  you  have  a  campaign  and  80  percent  of  your  money  was  going  to 
what  was  then  called  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  an  eastern-based 
organization,  they  would  provide  additional  staff.   I  like  to  think 
of  them  as  hit  men  from  the  East,  because  they  could  afford  to  be 
much  more  blunt.   They  were  going  to  come  in  here  once  or  twice  or 
three  times  and  leave.   They  came  with  a  kind  of  dedication  that  was 
much  more  fierce  than  the  so-called  sophisticated  westerner.   We're 
pretty  cosmopolitan  here  in  the  Bay  Area,  but  the  fundraisers  from 
New  York  had  a  certain  kind  of  aggressiveness  and  a  commitment 
that  reinforced  what  we  believed.   But  they  did  it  in  a  much  more 
forceful  way.   That  group  would  join  with  us,  and  so  from  a  small 
staff  we  would  grow  to  a  large  staff.   It's  no  different  than  the 
United  Way  when  they  run  their  campaign.   They  have  to  bring  people 
in. 
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Nathan:  Along  with  that,  there  were  refugees,  people  who  had  survived  the 
Holocaust,  who  would  come  into  the  community  and  speak.   They  were 
fundraisers  and  educators.   What  it  did  was  break  through  the 
reserve.   There  were  also  prominent  people  like  the  Warburgs,  not 
just  those  who  had  gone  through  the  experience  and  survived,  or 
pioneers  in  Israel,  or  people  from  the  government  of  Israel.   You 
were  dealing  with  all  levels;  people  from  the  United  States  who  had 
determined  that  this  was  a  major  interest  and  cause  of  theirs,  who 
were  willing  to  give  up  their  work  and  time  to  campaign. 

I  remember  meeting  the  owners  of  National  Distillers,  young 
men  who  had  sold  their  firm  and  were  out  fundraising  for  Israel. 
You  were  exposed  to  people  who  had  a  far  different  way  of  seeing  life 
and  who  had  a  different  attitude  toward  the  value  of  money  and 
position  than  some  of  us  in  San  Francisco. 

Glaser:   How  was  the  campaign  organized? 

Nathan:   The  aggressive  staff  people  who  came  out  of  the  East  reached  small 
businessmen,  not  the  big  givers.  You  were  organized  according  to 
trade  or  professional  group.   Treguboff  worked  best  with  major  gifts 
group.   In  fundraising,  I  would  guess  that  20  percent  of  the  people 
provide  75  percent  of  the  money.   So  you  place  your  emphasis  and 
attention  as  best  you  can  on  that  small  percentage  of  people  who  have 
already  committed  themselves  to  the  cause.   That's  a  far  better  way 
than  looking  for  the  new  person  who  had  the  money  but  who  is 
disinterested. 

Glaser:  How  did  Mr.  Treguboff  develop  his  close  relationship  with  San  Francisco's 
Jewish  community  leaders? 

Nathan:   Treguboff  could  work  well  with  the  community  leaders  because  he  has 
a  very  keen  appreciation  of  other  people.   He  has  a  way  of  listening 
and  knowing  the  limit  of  understanding  a  person  might  have.   He  is 
meticulous  in  his  respect  for  other  people.   He  can  get  angry,  and 
he  can  write  you  off,  and  he  can  know  when  he's  not  going  to  succeed. 
I  think  he  approaches  people  with  a  dignity  that  they  respect  and 
with  a  commitment  that  they  can  experience.   Because  he  is  consistent 
and  honest  in  what  he  says,  there  is  a  sense  of  trust  that  has  developed 
in  the  Jewish  community  with  Treguboff  that  not  many  other  people  have. 
This  is  over  a  good  many  years,  too,  because  he  started  in  the 
community  in  direct  service  to  people. 

He  is  not  self-serving.   That  is  not  to  say  he  can't  enjoy 
the  limelight,  because  he  does  very  well  once  he  gets  it.   But  he 
has  developed  a  long-standing  relationship  and  a  long-standing  sense 
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Nathan:   of  trust.   In  some  ways,  he's  the  alter  ego  for  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  off  following  their  professions,  placing  emphasis  on  their  own 
success  or  the  success  of  their  company.   I  think  it  feels  good  to 
see  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  work  for  others,  whether  it's 
in  fundraising  or  in  social  service.   So  he  becomes  a  representative 
of  what  they  feel  is  the  best  in  them  as  expressed  through  him.   There 
aren't  many  people  like  him  in  this  community.   He  is  truly  generous, 
and  when  he  believes  in  something  he  not  only  puts  his  effort  into 
it,  but  he's  willing  to  share  his  own  money. 

Glaser:  How  do  you  view  Mr.  Treguboff  as  a  fundraiser? 

Nathan:   Fundraising  at  its  best  is  a  rigorous,  trying,  distressful, 

unpleasant  business.   I  don't  think  there  is  any  way  of  glamorizing 
it.   So  for  anyone  to  be  involved  in  this  asking  relationship  or 
in  prompting  someone  else  to  ask,  there  has  to  be  a  great  commitment 
to  cause.   I  don't  believe  that  Treg  would  try  to  raise  money  for 
something  he  didn't  believe  in.   He's  not  a  hired  hand.   He  would  not 
give  himself  and  his  energies  to  a  cause  he  didn't  believe  in. 

Glaser:  How  did  he  get  involved  with  foundations  upon  retirement? 

Nathan:  As  to  consulting  with  foundations,  Treg's  been  the  consultant  to 
the  Elise  and  Walter  Haas  Foundation;  that  would  be  the  logical 
outgrowth  of  his  relationship  over  years  and  years  with  Walter  Haas. 
I  think  that  was  a  further  expression  of  the  trust.   Treg  has  always 
been  involved  in  raising  money  and  spending  money  for  the  Haas  family 
and  for  other  prominent  people  in  the  Jewish  community.   So  it  seems 
to  be  a  logical  extension.   If  you're  able  to  make  good  judgments 
about  the  way  a  community  spends  its  money,  you  would  use  some  of 
those  skills  in  determining  how  an  individual,  or  a  foundation 
representing  a  group  of  individuals,  might  want  to  use  their  resources. 

So  when  he  gave  up  the  more  rigorous  work  of  heading  the 
Federation,  which  had  changed  its  character,  it  would  seem  logical 
to  me  that  the  advice  he  would  give  to  a  few  families  would  be  just  a 
natural  element  of  that.   Every  foundation  doesn't  need  a  full-time 
executive.   Each  foundation  sees  its  way  of  spending  money  in  a 
different  way.   He  had  a  wonderfully  close  relationship  with  Walter 
Haas  and  with  the  family.   Treg  had  special  appreciation  for  Dan 
Koshland.   I  feel  certain  that  Dan  relied  on  Treg  for  guidance. 

Glaser:   Tell  me  about  the  Emergency  Family  Needs  and  Housing  Assistance 
Fund — the  Dollar  of  Last  Resort. 
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Nathan:   For  a  long  time,  foundations  in  the  Bay  Area,  at  least  some  of 

us,  felt  uncomfortable  in  the  midst  of  what  we  knew  was  a  great  deal 
of  social  displacement — people  being  out  of  work  temporarily  and 
a  reduction  of  social  services.   Not  only  by  action  of  the  current 
administration,  but  because  of  the  changing  times  people  were  caught 
in  a  struggle.  We  also  knew  that  our  social  services  systems  were 
not  making  it  possible  for  mothers  to  join  children  who  had  been 
separated  from  them.  For  instance,  the  mother  had  been  in  the  hospital 
and  had  been  detained  in  some  way  and  the  child  was  in  a  foster 
home.   Or  the  mother  was  unable  to  reconcile  with  her  child  because 
she  didn't  have  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  get  an  apartment.   Or  there 
had  been  a  situation  of  an  abused  wife,  or  there  had  been  a  separation. 

The  city  or  county  was  spending  hundreds  of  dollars  for  children 
to  be  in  foster  care  or  youth  guidance  centers.   That  was  not  only 
costly,  but  it  was  detrimental.   So  we  were  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
bring  families  together.   A  group  of  us  set  up  this  Emergency  Family 
Needs  and  Assistance  Fund  as  a  fund  of  last  resort  to  try  to  collect 
monies  to  dispense  quickly,  within  seven  to  ten  days,  to  help  these 
crisis  situations  in  the  community.   We  organized  that  on  a  six-county 
basis. 

I  was  one  of  the  early  organizers  of  it  (actually  did  the  initial 
developing  of  the  idea)  and  went  to  Treg  very  early  in  the  fundraising 
part  of  this.   I  talked  it  over  to  see  if  he  would  be  interested  at 
all  in  working  with  the  Haas  family  to  see  if  they  would  make  a  grant 
to  this  effort.   We  kept  changing  our  goal,  but  we  needed  to  raise — 
I  think  I  was  talking  about  $700,000,  and  Treg  said  we  should  do 
better  than  that. 

It  was  a  point  in  his  life  when  this  was  like  adrenalin,  like 
something  important  that  he  was  waiting  to  do.   It's  not  that  he 
hadn't  been  doing  important  things,  but  it  was  a  cause  he  could 
respond  to  for  a  variety  of  reasons.   He  used  his  enthusiasm  to  say, 
"Well,  maybe  I  could  secure  this  amount  of  money,"  and  he  began 
immediately  to  plan  how  to  run  a  campaign  to  raise  money. 

Although  I  was  in  the  fundraising  field  for  some  time,  I  had 
left  it  to  go  into  the  clinical  field  and  had  never  really  returned  to 
it.   The  group  of  us  who  were  co-chairpersons,  were  not  really  expert 
at  organizing  a  community.  We  asked  Treg  if  he  would  be  the  campaign 
coordinator.   From  that  point  on  he  just  took  over  as  though  he  were 
the  professional  executive.   He  was  inspirational.   His  way  of  going 
about  fundraising,  the  time  he  put  in  to  it,  gave  him  a  sense  of 
purpose. 
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Nathan:   In  a  very  short  time  we  had  six  counties  working  on  the  program. 
We  had  the  public  and  private  sector  cooperative  effort,  bringing 
in  county  social  service  departments,  forty  foundations  and 
corporations,  maybe  200  or  170  non-profit  social  agencies.   Currently 
we  have  a  bill  going  through  the  legislature  to  establish  this  program 
on  a  state-wide  basis.   Treg's  part  was  critical  to  our  success,  both 
in  the  first  year  and  the  second. 

In  addition  to  Treg  as  the  campaign  coordinator,  we  have  a  media 
person,  Herbert  Chao  Gunther  who  has  seen  that  we  get  good  coverage 
in  the  newspapers  and  develops  materials  for  us.   He's  the  director 
of  the  Public  Media  Center,  which  is  the  only  private,  non-profit 
advertising  firm  in  San  Francisco,  maybe  in  the  United  States.   Mr. 
Gunther  worked  with  our  campaign  organization. 

We  formed  a  campaign  organization  patterned  after  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Federation  or  the  United  Way.   We  organized  to  solicit  each 
other,  and  that's  a  rather  delicate  matter.   You  have  to  use  your 
relationships  rather  carefully.   You  can't  really  place  pressure; 
someone  has  to  believe  in  what  they're  doing.   You  want  people  to  feel 
a  part  of  it.   Your  own  investment  can't  be  so  great  that  your 
disappointment  makes  people  feel  guilty  for  not  supporting  you.   Treg 
was  really  the  leader  of  that. 

He  also  helped  us  resolve  some  difficulties.   When  we  first 
started  two  years  ago,  there  was  the  mayor's  campaign  for  the  homeless, 
and  also  the  PG&E  effort  to  raise  money  from  consumers  to  pay  the 
bills  of  people  who  couldn't  afford  them.   So  here  we  had  these  three 
efforts  going  at  the  same  time.   Treg  played  a  critical  role  at  the 
meetings  with  the  PG&E  representatives  and  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  representatives  in  clarifying  the  differences  of  our  efforts. 
At  the  same  time  he  cleared  the  way  so  we  could  raise  money  in  the 
community  without  the  competing  interference  of  the  other  groups. 
That  was  a  great  benefit  to  us. 

There  is  a  steering  committee  for  this  Family  Emergency  Needs 
Fund  that  consists  of  the  funders,  social  workers  from  the  Department 
of  Social  Services,  and  representatives  of  non-profit  agencies.   In 
that  role,  Treg  is  much  more  than  a  fundraiser.   He  is  very  sensitive 
to  community  reaction  to  efforts,  and  he  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
people.   He  is  really  a  champion  of  poor  people.   And  that  comes 
across. 

Although  one  might  say  he  is  the  premier  fundraiser  for  the 
community,  that's  only  a  small  part  of  the  capacity  that  he  brings 
to  a  situation.   He  can  be  inspirational  around  many,  many  different 
areas  of  human  relationships.   His  life  has  been  devoted  to  fundraising, 
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Nathan:   but  one  wants  to  be  fully  respectful  of  all  that's  involved  in  that. 
Because  that's  like  a  shorthand  term  that  reflects  a  life  of  under 
standing  causes,  ability  to  work  with  people,  ability  to  inspire 
others,  a  tremendous  organizational  capacity,  and  also  an  ability  to 
anticipate  what  a  community  needs.   Because  often  you're  trying  to 
bring  other  people  along  on  a  cause  they  might  not  fully  understand. 

Glaser:  What  is  the  role  of  the  foundation  in  the  community? 

Nathan:   This  is  a  new  era.   In  some  ways  you  have  to  make  an  assessment  of 
the  world  we  live  in  today.   Ten  years  ago,  there  were  fully-funded 
governmental  programs.   Even  if  you  wanted  to  supplement  or  enrich 
government  programs,  persons  who  were  responsible  might  not  have 
wanted  to  take  the  time  to  work  with  the  private  sector. 

It's  only  been  in  the  last  five  years  or  so  when  public  social 
services  or  public  efforts  have  been  under  strain  that  there  has  been 
a  need  for  a  closer  collaborative  relationship.   Some  foundations, 
the  Zellerbach  Family  Fund  in  particular,  have  worked  with  school 
departments,  health  departments,  Office  of  Refugee  Services,  social 
service  departments.   Not  in  supplementing,  but  in  enabling  public 
social  services  to  serve  the  group  that  needs  them  in  a  better  way 
rather  than  doing  totally  separate  funding. 

I  come  to  that  because  I  have  worked  in  county  services.   I  have 
a  great  respect  for  the  quality  of  services  offered  in  the  public 
sector.   Treg  has  caught  that  spirit.   That's  one  of  the  good  things 
that  has  come  from  the  Emergency  Family  Needs  program.   We  have 
brought  together,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  directors  of  social 
service  with  major  funders.   I  think  the  people  who  headed  foundations, 
in  hearing  the  presentation  by  non-profit  leadership  and  by  county 
leadership,  realized  that  these  were  competent  people  and  that  one 
could  no  longer  use  the  term  bureaucrat  as  a  demeaning  term. 

Glaser:   Are  San  Francisco  foundations  different  from  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  country? 

Nathan:   Foundations  in  San  Francisco  seem  to  act  differently  than  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  We  do  much  more  collaboratively.   A 
group  of  us  are  working  together  to  write  a  book  or  monograph  about 
this  collaboration  and  the  various  aspects  of  it.   Perhaps  this 
exists  because  we  have  many  small  foundations  of  modest  size  with 
very  good  professional  direction.   We  may  have  a  higher  ratio  of 
competent  professionals  who  work  together.   It  may  be  that  the  Bay 
Area,  for  all  its  diverseness,  makes  collaboration  easy  because  it's  a 
relative  small  area.   It  may  be  that  the  West  is  just  less  formal. 
We've  been  around  a  shorter  time  and  are  freer  to  experiment.   It  may 
be  that  there  is  leadership  here  that  is  not  present  in  other  places. 
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Nathan:   It  is  not  just  the  professionals;  you  need  the  freedom  and  the 

mandates  from  your  trustees.   If  we  are  different  here,  it's  because 
the  trustees  of  foundations  are  willing  to  permit  working  together. 
They  are  not  as  retentive  of  their  own  authority  and  power  as  trustees 
may  be  in  the  East  where  you  have  a  longer  history  of  establishment. 
I  guess  the  longer  you  have  been  established  the  harder  it  is  to 
develop  any  variation. 

Glaser:  What  has  been  Mr.  Treguboff 's  contribution  to  the  community  through 
his  Consultants  in  Philanthropy? 

Nathan:   What  Treg  and  Florette  Pomeroy  have  in  Consultants  in  Philanthropy 
is  not  unique.   There  are  consultants  and  advisors  to  grant  seekers 
all  over.   I  think  they  bring  skills  that  are  unique.   I  don't  know 
much  about  their  work,  and  I  think  that's  an  indication  of  how  good 
they  are.   People  who  are  masterminding  fundraising  campaigns  or 
helping  grantees  seek  funds  from  foundations  need  to  keep  a  very  low 
image.   That's  like  the  professional  executive  in  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund — a  good  executive  has  someone  else  out  there  doing  the  work  for 
him. 

The  same  thing  with  Treg  and  Pomeroy.   If  they're  doing  a  good 
job,  I  wouldn't  know  they  existed.   I  could  be  getting  grant  requests 
across  my  desk  that  were  written  in  their  offices  that  wouldn't  have 
their  names  on  it.   I  suspect  that  that's  how  someone  with  great  skill 
in  that  field  works. 

If  there  is  something  different  about  them  it's  because  Treg 
and  Pomeroy  bring  a  lifetime  of  experience,  which  is  of  benefit  to 
their  clients.   It  takes  a  sensitivity  to  all  the  factors  that  are 
involved  in  philanthropy  and  in  relationships.   One  has  to  weigh 
carefully  all  the  pros  and  cons  and  where  the  danger  areas  are.   Treg 
is  excellent  at  assessment.   Treguboff  can  balance  all  the  factors 
and  decide  how  one  should  approach  a  particular  situation. 

Glaser:   Why  did  Mr.  Treguboff  take  early  retirement  from  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation? 

Nathan:   I  don't  know  why  he  took  early  retirement.   I  think  organizations 
change  their  character.   New  people  come  into  the  field.   It's 
difficult  to  maintain  relationships  with  an  older  generation  and 
newer  generation.   The  character  of  the  City  hasn't  changed,  but 
maybe  the  leadership  has  changed.   One  management  style  may  not  suit 
a  new  management  situation.   Perhaps  his  health;  maybe  it  was  just 
the  right  time.   Perhaps  he  felt  he  was  burning  himself  out  and  wanted 
a  less  strenuous  life.   Fundraising  is  the  most  strenuous  life.   It's 
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Nathan:   being  out  every  night  a  week  over  a  period  of  four  months.   It's  a 
roller  coaster  of  hopes  and  tremendous  disappointments  and  some 
modest  successes.   I  can't  see  how  Treg  maintained  himself  in  it  as 
long  as  he  did,  except  he  thrived  on  it. 

Glaser:  He  seemed  to  have  a  personal  as  well  as  professional  relationship 
with  Jewish  community  leaders. 

Nathan:   People  who  were  in  leadership  roles  in  the  community,  who  carried 

responsibilities  for  community  center  development,  or  family  service 
development ,  or  who  were  speculating  on  where  they  should  give 
encouragement  by  their  grants  could  trust  Treguboff,  trust  his 
directness.   He  was  a  consultant  to  them  in  many  ways  beyond  how 
they  spent  their  money  but  how  they  devoted  their  time.   They  would 
rely  on  him  for  their  investment  in  organizations.   I  suspect  that 
their  relationships  went  way  beyond,  "Where  should  I  give  my  money?" 
Some  of  it  had  to  do  with,  "Where  do  I  give  my  time  and  my  energy?" 

Glaser:   Who  were  Mr.  Treguboff 's  mentors? 

Nathan:   It  seems  to  me  he  came  full  blown.  But  since  he  worked  for  the 

San  Francisco  Committee  for  Service  to  Emigre's,  he  would  have  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  Hyman  Kaplan.   He  was  considered  the 
premier  social  work  administrator  in  the  Jewish  community.   People 
respected  him  very,  very  much.   Perhaps  S.C.  Kohs  gave  the  community 
organization  influence  and  Kaplan  provided  the  knowledge  of  social 
work  to  Treg. 


Transcriber:    Eleanor  Glaser 
Final  Typist:   Keiko  Sugimoto 
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TAPE  GUIDE  —  Edward  Nathan 


Date  of  Interview:   June  11,  1984 
tape  1,  side  A 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  FLORETTE  W.  POMEROY 
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Florette  White  Pomeroy 

September  10, 1910  •  June  29, 1987 


She  has  ceased  to  walk  among  us,  but  in  her  passing  we  honor 
Florette 's  spirit,  her  values,  and  her  courage.  No  one  has  served 
more  generously,  or  with  greater  understanding  and  compassion, 
her  community  and  its  people.  While  she  will  not  be  physically 
with  us,  her  teachings,  her  capacity  to  unify,  and  her  perseverance 
will  be  sustained. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  her  life  and  its  significance,  we  might  be  able 
to  hear  her  rich  and  commanding  voice  say: 
"All  right  now...go  forth  and  serve." 

The  Florette  Pomeroy  House 

The  Florette  Pomeroy  House  is  the  first  residential  treatment  center 
in  California  designed  to  help  alcoholic  women  and  their  children 
recover  together.  Operating  as  part  of  the  Womens  Alcoholism 
Center's  comprehensive  program,  it  has  served  as  a  model  for  the 
development  of  other  such  non-profit  programs  nationwide. 

The  family  requests  that  those  wishing  to  honor  Florette's  memory 

kindly  make  donations  to  the  Florette  Pomeroy  House,  care  of  the 

Women's  Alcoholism  Center, 

2261  Bryant  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California  941 10. 
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Florette  White  Pomeroy  Memorial  Book 
Edited  by  Michael  White  and  Ira  Hirschfield 
Privately  printed  by  Landis  Designs,  1988 


"...They  still  live  on  earth  in  the  acts  of 
goodness  they  performed  and  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  cherish  their  memory." 
Author  unknown 


On  February  4,  1988 
Sanford  M.  Treguboff 
died... over  seven  months 
after  the  passing  of  his 
business  and  close  friend, 
Florette  Pomeroy. 

This  booklet  would  be  in 
complete  ifTreg's  presence 
were  not  felt  strongly  within 
it. 

Treg  and  Florette  worked 
closely  together  as  nonprofit 
professionals  and  volunteers 
for  over  three  decades.  When 
Florette  retired,  it  was  Treg 
who  invited  her  to  join  his 
consulting  business  "with  no  strings  attached".  And  it  was  Treg  who  Florette  asked 
to  write  the  Introduction  to  her  Bancroft  Library  Oral  History. 

One  was  a  Catholic,  the  other  a  Jew.  Both  gave  tirelessly  and  profoundly  to  the 
entire  community,  establishing  a  model  years  ago  of  bringing  leaders  from  diverse 
interest  groups  to  work  and  care  together  for  the  greater  Bay  Area. 

To  know  Treg  as  a  friend  and  mentor  was  to  experience  his  kindness,  intense 
concern  for  the  human  condition  and  insightful  reflections  on  leadership  in  the 
nonprofit  sector  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  gentleman  and  a  gentle  man. 

He  had  great  dignity  and  class. 

Floretle  treasured  her  relationship  with  Treg.  In  their  later  years,  their  behavior 
toward  one  another  exemplified  a  depth  of  respect,  patience,  affection  and  loyalty 
which  can  only  be  characterized  in  a  life-long  relationship  between  beloved  col 
leagues  and  friends. 


Shalom  and  Hallelujah,  dear  Treg. 
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Florette  W.  Pomeroy  was  among  a  number  of  people  who  were  interviewed 
to  obtain  background  information  for  the  Sanford  Treguboff  oral 
history.   When  Mr.  Treguboff  became  too  ill  to  continue  his  interviews, 
it  was  decided  to  use  these  smaller  interviews  to  supplement  the 
information  in  Mr.  Treguboff *s  manuscript. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  was  interviewed  on  July  24,  1984,  in  the  office  of 
Consultants  in  Philanthropy,  which  she  shared  with  Mr.  Treguboff. 
A  copy  of  the  transcribed  interview  was  sent  to  her  on  November  18, 
1986,  for  her  approval.   However,  because  it  was  not  returned  to  us 
prior  to  Mrs.  Pomeroy 's  death  on  June  29,  1987,  the  following 
interview  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Pomeroy fs  editing.//// 


Glaser:   How  has  the  non- Jewish  community  viewed  Mr.  Treguboff — the 
philanthropic  and  social  welfare  community? 

Pomeroy:   My  sense  is  that  for  as  long  as  I  have  known  him,  and  as  we  just 

reviewed  that  is  thirty  years ,  he  has  been  viewed  by  the  non-Jewish 
community  with  an  enormous  amount  of  respect,  regard,  and  by  many 
people  with  deep  affection.   As  you  know  I'm  sure  from  his  own 
history,  his  relationship  with  various  elements  in  the  Catholic 
community  has  been  very  strong.   He  served  on  an  advisory  board  for 
a  Catholic  hospital.   He  was  a  good  friend  of  Monsignor  [James  M. ] 
Murray  when  Monsignor  Murray  was  director  of  Catholic  Charities  here. 
And  he  has  continued  in  the  approach  to  the  non-Jewish  community  on 
behalf  of  Mount  Zion  Hospital  and  Medical  Center.   That  committee 
was  made  up,  substantially — not  completely,  but  substantially — of 
other  than  Jewish  leadership  in  the  community.   And  he  was  totally 
accepted  and  regarded  by  that  committee. 

Glaser:    I  want  to  ask  you  about  fundraising.   In  a  campaign,  what  is  a  good 
cost  to  fundraising  ratio,  and  did  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
achieve  this? 

Pomeroy:   Well,  there  is  not  a  percentage  factor  that  is  viewed  universally 
as  being  a  desirable  or  acceptable  figure,  in  my  experience  at 
least.  We  have  always  said  of  United  Way  that  any  campaign  that  is 
conducted  at  a  cost  of  10  percent  or  less  is  a  good  campaign  and  a 
thoroughly  respectable  figure.   But  when  you  get  into  other  types 
of  campaigns — capital  fund  campaigns,  for  example — sometimes  you 
have  to  make  as  much  of  an  investment  in  a  capital  fund  campaign  for 
$1  million  as  you  would  for  $3  million. 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  133. 
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Pomeroy:  You  can't  be  critical  of  the  much  higher  percentage  for  a  $1  million 
campaign,  because  if  that  is  all  that  can  be  justified  and  all  that 
is  required,  and  it  takes  virtually  the  same  staff  and  the  same 
printing  costs  and  so  on  to  mobilize  the  volunteers  to  do  it,  you 
can't  be  critical  of  that  higher  percentage  cost.  And  the  Federation 
I  can't  comment  on. 

Glaser:   We'll  go  on  to  Consultants  in  Philanthropy.   How  did  Consultants 

grow  to  its  present  size?  Originally  it  started  out  with  Mr.  Treguboff 
on  his  own. 

Pomeroy:  Well,  it  didn't  become  Consultants  until — 

Glaser:  Until  you  joined. 

Pomeroy:  Until  John  May  and  I  joined. 

Glaser:  Oh,  did  John  May  join? 

Pomeroy:   John  was  initially  a  part  of  this  trio.   We  had  been  a  little 

informal  planning  group  for  a  number  of  years  that  involved  itself 
in,  first  of  all,  my  planning  to  become  director  of  the  Council  on 
Alcoholism.   And  you'll  find  that  somewhere  in  my  oral  history.   So 
then  we  continued  to  talk  about  what  we  would  all  do  when  we  retired, 
and  we  agreed  that  we  would  get  together  and  form  an  informal  little 
partnership. 

Treg  retired  early;  he  took  the  first  retirement.  And  he  had  an 
office  on  the  eighteenth  floor,  one  room  up  there.*  At  the  time 
John  May  retired,  Treg  had  already  moved  into  a  larger  office  across 
the  hall  with  a  secretary,  anticipating  that  I  was  going  to  join  the 
group.   And  John  had  an  office  down  the  hall,  because  he  was  directing 
the  Columbia  Foundation.   We  had  an  office  that  was  all  tied  together 
on  the  same  telephone  system,  in  order  to  enhance  our  communcation. 

It  turned  out  that  the  things  that  John  was  interested  in  doing 
and  felt  comfortable  with  did  not  include  the  kind  of  fundraising 
that  Treg  and  I  both  had  had  experience  in  doing  and  were  prepared 
to  do.   John  took  on  the  management  of  the  Columbia  Foundation  for  a 
year.   Then  it  was  he  who  made  the  decision  that  the  kind  of  things 
that  we  were  doing  did  not  fit  in  with  the  sort  of  thing  he  was 
interested  in  doing.   So  it  became  simply  Treguboff  and  Pomeroy. 
But  John  was  a  part  of  our  first  activities  in  the  first  couple  of 
years. 


*In  the  Mills  Tower  Building  on  Bush  Street. 
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PRESIDENT  TELEPHONE 

CHRISTOPHER  COMMERCIAL  CORP.  (415)  776-661O 

117O  SACRAMENTO  ST.  5-D 

GEORGE  CHRISTOPHER 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA  941O8 

May   26,    1981 

i>> 

^    '     RECEIVED 
29  1981 

Mr.    Sanford  Treguboff  '  >$      S.  M    T 

220   Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,    California      94104 

Dear   Treg: 

We  all  realize  that  when  a  person  performs 
a  vital  humanitarian  and  quasi-public  service 
for  some  50  years,  he  must  have  a  unique  under 
standing  of  his  responsibilities.   When  I  sat 
in  your  office  listening  to  the  thorough  manner 
in  which  you  set  forth  the  rules  and  requisites 
of  the  gift  program,  I  understood  more  than 
ever  before  why  you  have  been  a  trusted  interme 
diary  for  so  many  decades. 

You  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy  both  understand  that 
compassion  and  the  open  heart  must  still  be 
coadjuncts  of  precise  and  legal  procedures.   I 
sat  there  in  admiration  of  both  of  you,  and  I 
am  grateful,  in  the  memory  of  our  late  beloved 
Walter,  that  he  made  it  possible  for  me  to  meet 
two  good  and  cherished  friends . 

My  warmest  felicitations  to  you,  and  my 
fondest  affection  and  respect/£o  Mrs.  Pomeroy. 

Sincerely, 


GC/blc 
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Glaser:   What  do  you  do  with  each  client  foundation  and  also  with  each  grant 
applicant? 

Pomeroy:   Well,  we  do  different  things  in  relation  to  different  organizations. 
I  had  been,  together  with  John  May,  consultant  to  the  Mary  A.  Crocker 
Trust  for  a  number  of  years  before  I  retired  from  the  Council  on 
Alcoholism  and  after  John  May  retired  from  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation.   John  and  I  each  had  had  a  consulting  relationship  with 
Mary  A.   John  terminated  that  relationship  and  I  had  continued  it. 
So  the  Mary  A.  is  a  client  of  mine;  I  deal  with  them  entirely. 

The  Walter  and  Elise  Haas  Fund — when  Mr.  Haas  was  still  alive, 
he  asked  Treg  to  serve  as  his  consultant  on  his  foundation.  And  Treg 
said  at  that  time,  "If  you  want  me,  you  have  to  take  both  of  us." 
And  Walter  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee  and  said,  "Wonderful.   Two  for 
the  price  of  one."  And  indeed,  that's  the  way  it  worked  out,  because 
we  both  worked  on  it. 

After  Walter's  death,  the  three  children,  who  are  the  trustees 
of  the  Walter  and  Elise  Haas  Fund — for  whatever  reason  I  don't  know — 
but  they  decided  they  wanted  just  Treg  as  the  consultant.   He  became 
the  sole  consultant  to  the  Walter  and  Elise  Haas  Fund.   I  in  the 
meantime  was  doing  the  majority  of  the  work  with  the  Newhouse 
Foundation.  Treg  was  involved  in  all  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
Newhouse  Foundation,  but  I  did  the  rest  of  it.   I  did  the  grant 
review  and  evaluation,  and  the  organizing  the  board  committees,  and 
so  on. 

Glaser:   The  Newhouse  Foundation  does  not  exist  as  an  entity.   Wasn't  that 
given  over  to  the  Federation? 

Pomeroy:   On  Treg's  recommendation  it  was  handed  over  the  beginning  of  this 
year  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Federation. 

Glaser:   And  this  is  also  true  of  the  Eva  Heller  Kohn  Helping  Fund? 

Pomeroy:   Yes,  the  other  one  that  Treg  had  been  a  volunteer  consultant  to. 
He  had  worked  with  them  on  a  volunteer  basis,  had  never  been 
compensated  for  anything  he  did  for  that.   That  was  handed  over 
probably  five  years  ago. 

Glaser:   How  much  help  do  you  give  a  grant  applicant? 

Pomeroy:  Anything  we  do  with  grant  applicants  is  done  on  a  consulting  basis, 
with  the  idea  that  any  foundation  that  we  are  working  for  wants  to 
extend  to  grant  applicants  as  much  assistance  as  you  reasonably  can 
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Glaser : 


Pomeroy : 
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Pomeroy: 
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Pomeroy : 
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Pomeroy: 


Glaser: 


in  the  evaluation  of  their  proposals,  and  the  preparation  and 
submissions,  and  so  on.   So  we  will  sit  with  grant  applicants  to 
any  of  the  foundations  that  we  work  with,  review  their  programs 
with  them,  and  make  suggestions  with  them  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
should  present  material.   Pointing  out  what  the  basic  requirements 
are,  but  also  indicating  from  our  experience  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  usable  form  in  which  to  present  applications  so  that  they 
receive  the  fairest  consideration. 

Does  this  also  involve  a  screening  process ,  where  you  eliminate 
some  without  giving  them  any  help ,  because  you  see  that — 

Oh  yes,  right,  if  they  don't  fit  guidelines.   Of  course,  on  the 
Crescent  Porter  Hale  Foundation,  which  is  fairly  restricted,  fairly 
limited  in  its  area  of  interest,  I  think  we've  turned  down  in  the 
last  six  months  probably  100  inquiries.   Probably  what  we've  got 
are  maybe  half  a  dozen  that  begin  to  fit  their  guidelines  at  all. 
And  with  them  we'll  work  very  closely. 

I  assume  different  foundations  have  different  guidelines. 

Oh,  very. 

Is  there  any  criterion  they  have  in  common? 

Well,  the  basic  criterion  they  all  have  in  common  is  the  legal 
requirement.   A  grantee  applicant  has  to  be  a  501C3  non-profit 
corporation.   They  have  to  have  a  board  of  directors.   They  have  to 
have  an  annual  audit.   And  they  have  to  have  paid  staff. 

You're  talking  about  the  foundation;  I'm  talking  about  the — 

I'm  talking  about  grantee  applicants. 

What  if  it's  an  individual? 

No  foundations  make  grants  to  individuals. 

I  wasn't  aware  of  that. 

If  they  are  operating  foundations,  they  can.   But  none  of  the 
foundations  that  we  have  any  relationship  with  are  operating 
foundations.   They  are  what  are  called  501C3,  non-profit  corporations. 
And  they  all  specify  no  grants  to  individuals. 

Do  you  and  Mr.  Treguboff  share  your  duties,  or  have  you  each  got 
separate  foundations? 
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Pomeroy:   He  is  the  sole  consultant  to  the  Miriam  and  Peter  Haas  Fund,  and 

he  continues  in  a  consulting  relationship  with  the  Walter  and  Elise 
Haas  Fund.   And  other  than  my  from  time  to  time  responding  to 
questions  or  queries  he  may  have  about  something,  we  don't  share 
responsibility  in  those.   Similarly,  the  Mary  A.  Crocker  Trust  is 
my  client,  and  I  work  solely  with  them.   The  Crescent  Porter  Hale 
Foundation,  we  do  jointly.   But  at  his  request  and  his  insistence, 
I'm  the  lead  consultant.   So  I'm  basically  responsible  for  that. 
And  he  shares  in  our  policy  recommendations  and  suggestions  to  the 
board;  he  attends  all  the  board  meetings,  of  course.   If  I  have  any 
complicated  material,  I  will  sit  down  and  work  through  it  with  him 
to  make  sure  that  we're  covering  all  the  bases.   But  primarily, 
I'm  the  lead  consultant  for  that  foundation. 

Glaser:   How  many  foundations  that  you  work  with  are  there  between  the  two 
of  you? 

Pomeroy:   Well,  there  are  four.   In  addition,  I  am  a  consultant  to  the  Levi 
Strauss  Foundation,  but  that  is  on  a  completely  separate  basis.   I 
am  retained  by  them  on  a  one-day-a-week  basis,  and  work  with  the 
Community  Affairs  Department  and  the  foundation  over  there.   So  we 
have  four  foundations  that  we  relate  to  out  of  this  office.   And  I 
have  one  that  I  relate  to  by  working  directly  with  them.   I  also 
have  had  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  as  a  client  for  one  brief 
project,  and  it  appears  I'm  going  to  have  them  for  another  project. 
But  that  will  be  something  I  will  be  doing  directly  with  them. 

What  are  Mr.  Treguboff's  pro  bono  projects? 

Oh,  practically  unlimited.   I'm  trying  to  remember  now.   It  seems  to 
me  he  always  has  his  fingers  in  something.   He  has  been  doing  some 
work  with  KQED,  he  has  been  doing  something  with  the  city's  chief 
administrative  officer,  Roger  Boas.   He  is,  with  Patty  Costello,  the 
co-chair  for  the  Women's  Alcohol  Center,  this  facility  they  are 
developing  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholic  women  with  children.   There 
probably  are  some  more  that  I'm  not  thinking  of  at  the  moment. 

Glaser:   Now  he's  being  honored  by  the  Advocates  for  Women. 

Pomeroy:   Well,  he  has  been  enormously  helpful.   One  of  his  pro  bono  things 
has  been  the  Women's  Foundation.   He's  on  their  development  and 
advisory  council  and  a  member  of  their  $200-a-year  club,  and  so  on. 

Glaser:    Is  the  Women's  Foundation  the  same  as  the  Advocates  for  Women? 


Glaser: 
Pomeroy: 
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Pomeroy:   No,  that's  a  separate  thing.   In  his  relationships  with  volunteers, 
and  certainly  on  a  peer  basis,  I  think  he  works  very  well  with 
women.   And  he  has  developed  in  recent  years  a  group  of  women 
professionals  in  the  community  that  he  has  been  helpful  to  in  an 
advisory  way.   He's  absolutely  unstinting  in  giving  time,  whether 
it's  to  men  or  women.   So  I'm  not  too  surprised  that  Advocates  for 
Women  is  honoring  him. 

I  think  in  the  women  professionals  around  this  community  there 
are  probably  a  number  who  have  had  an  hour  or  two  with  him  at  some 
point,  and  as  a  result  of  that  have  felt  that  they've  gotten  some 
helpful  advice  and  probably  had  nice  things  to  say. 

Glaser:   What  sort  of  legal  restrictions  are  placed  upon  a  foundation? 

Pomeroy:   Well,  foundations  may  not  give  to  political  causes;  they  certainly 

can't  give  to  candidates.   Now,  where  there  are  public  policy  issues, 
they  can — as  a  matter  of  judgment.   There  probably  are  some  issues 
that  are  broad  enough  in  their  application  so  the  foundations  feel 
justified.   But  there  are  very  few  foundations  that  do. 

The  accountability  is  to  both  the  Attorney  General's  office  in 
the  State  of  California  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  requires 
the  furnishing  of  annual  reports.   Those  reports  are  scrutinized, 
and  if  there  is  any  indication  that  there  has  been  any  self-dealing 
involved  with  trustees  or  staff  in  any  way,  the  attorney  general  is 
very  likely  to  send  out  an  investigator.   The  legal  restrictions 
relate  very  often  to  the  terms  of  the  instruments  which  establish 
the  foundations,  related  to  the  donor's  wishes  and  intent. 

Glaser:   Are  foundations  taxed,  or  is  there  an  annual  fee? 

Pomeroy:   Foundations  are  not  taxed  unless  they  in  some  fashion  own  property 
which  is  revenue-producing,  which  a  few  foundations  do.  And  in  that 
case,  they  have  to  pay  tax  on  whatever  the  earnings  from  such 
property  may  be.   If  they  fail  to  distribute  either  their  total 
income  annually  or  five  percent  of  their  net  worth  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  then  pay  a  tax  on  whatever  they  have  failed  to  distribute. 
And  it's  quite  a  high  tax.   But  that's  designed  to  keep  foundations 
from  accruing  rather  than  using  the  money. 

Glaser:   What  can  foundations  do  that  government  cannot? 

Pomeroy.:   Well,  I  think  there  are  three  things  foundations  are  able  to  do  that 
government  either  cannot  or  will  not.   Foundations,  first  of  all,  can 
generally  act  far  more  expeditiously  than  a  government  agency  in 
grant-making.   If  you're  dealing  with  one  of  the  National  Institutes 
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advocates  tor  women 


a  women's  economic  development  center 


June  1,  1984 


Mr.  Sanford  M.  Treguboff 

220  Bush  St.  Suite  1821 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Dear  Mr.  Treguboff: 

On  behalf  of  all  of  us  here  at  Advocates  for  Women,  thank 

you  for  agreeing  to  be  an  honoree  at  our  annual  "Moving  Up" 

luncheon  on  Thursday,  September  20,  1984  at  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Hotel. 

Your  achievements  in  the  area  of  philanthropy  and  in 
particular  your  support  for  women's  programs  are  most 
deserving  of  recognition.  We  at  Advocates  for  Women  have 
been  most  appreciative  of  your  support  over  the  years. 

At  your  convenience  we  would  appreciate  receiving  a 
biographical  sketch  or  vitae  as  well  as  a  photograph  of  you. 

Ann  Eliaser  and  Compass  Associates  are  producing  the 
luncheon  for  us  and  will  be  contacting  you  directly  as 
needed. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  agreeing  to  participate  in  our 
1984  Moving  Up  luncheon.  I  know  it's  going  to  be  our 
biggest  success  to  date. 


Sincerely, 


Barbara  Woodward 
Executive  Director 


cc:  Compass  Associates 
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CONSULTANTS       IN       PHILANTHROPY 

SANFORD  M.  TRECUBOFF  MRS.  FLORETTE  WHITE  POMEROY 


November  3,    1983 


Richard   E.    LeBlond,   Jr. 

President 

San  Francisco  Ballet  Association 

378  -  18th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,   CA  94121 


Dear  Dr.  LeBlond: 

I  am  most  delighted  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
Ballet's  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  BOOK.   It  is  very  beautiful 
and  I  shall  enjoy  it  for  many  years  to  come. 

My  participation  in  the  Building  Fund  project  for 
your  new  home  was  one  of  the  most  satisfying  communal 
responsibilities  I  have  ever  had. 

I  congratulate  you,  wish  you  well,  and  thank  you  again 
for  the  beautiful  gift. 


Sincerely, 

Sanford   M.    Treguboff 


1821   MILLS  TOWER    •     220  BUSH  STREET    •     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  94104     •     (415)  986-5177 
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Mount  Zion  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 


1600  Divisadero  Street,  San  Francisco/Telephone  (415)  567-6600 
Mailing  Address:  Post  Office  Box  7921 ,  San  Francisco,  California  941 20 


April  6,  1977 


/I/RECEIVED 

p^APR  -  7  1977 

'  S    M    T. 


Mr.  Sanford  M.  Treguboff 
220  Bush  Street,  Suite  1821 
San  Francisco 
California  94104 


Dear  Treg: 

This  is  to  express  the  Board's  sincere  thanks 
for  the  work  you  and  Florette  did  for  Mount  Zion  in 
the  Community  Capital  Funds  Campaign. 

We  appreciate  the  time  and  effort  both  of  you 
put  into  this  Campaign. 

Once  again,  thank  you. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs.  Rhoda  Goldman 
President 


Board  of  Director; 

Mrs.  Rhoda  Goldman 
President 

Morgan  A.  Gunst,  J- 
Vice  President 
Melvin  M  S*.= 
Vice  President 
Mrs.  Mathew  0  Tobnner 
Vice  Presiiert 

Lloyd  Sankowic* 
Secretar, 

Joseph  Blumiem 
Treasure- 
Peter  Arnstetr 
Warren  Ber' 
Henry  E.  Bermai 
Mrs.  Cathryn  Branste- 
Steven  0   Broidy 
Mrs.  Judith  Sirbu  Chapmar 
William  K   Coblent; 
Ben  Colloff.  M  I 
James  K.  Oobe> 
Jesse  Feldma- 
Tully  Friedman 
Eugene  L.  Friend 
Mrs.  Harold  J.  Kaufman 
Samuel  A   Ladar 
Robert  A.  Lune 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Moldaw 
Howard  N.  Nemerovski 
Milton  Pearl.  '.'  ~ 
Ms.  Evelyn  J   Remgc:d 
Mrs   Ernest  Rogers 
John  F    Sampson 
Donald  H   Se    ••• 
Robert  E   Sntc- 
Joseoh  Sloss   Jr 
Peter  F   Slos? 
Phihp  S.  Ehrlich.  S- 
Honorary  Life  Member 
and  General  Counse; 
William  H   Gurtner 
Executive  Director 
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Pomeroy:   of  Health,  for  example,  in  securing  a  grant,  you  can  be  engaged  in 
that  for  at  least  two  years  before  you  see  a  penny.   Which,  you 
know,  is  a  long  lead  time  and  a  great  burden  for  the  institution 
that  is  trying  to  carry  out  a  planning  project  or  a  research  project. 
So  that  the  element  of  prompter  action  is  a  significant  thing. 

* 

Second,  many  although  not  all  foundations  relate  primarily  to 
their  own  local  communities.   They  therefore  have  a  knowledge  of  who 
the  people  are,  and  they  can  make  judgments  based  on  that  very 
important  factor  of  who  is  going  to  carry  out  this  project.   Because 
you  can  have  the  best  project  in  the  world,  and  if  it's  not  being 
executed  by  a  person  who  is  obviously  competent  in  that  particular 
field — But  you  must  also  have  a  substantial,  stable  individual  with 
a  good  reputation  in  the  community  and  somebody  who  can  reach  out 
for  whatever  the  other  elements  are  that  they  need  in  the  way  of 
support  and  help.   So  the  foundation  has  the  possibility  of  making 
grants  based  on  the  capabilities  of  people  and  organizations  in 
their  own  community. 

The  third  factor  I  think  is  significant  is  there's  far  more 
flexibility  in  the  foundation  approach  than  there  is  in  the 
governmental  approach. 

Glaser:   What  is  the  difference  between  the  community  foundation  and  the 
private  foundation? 

Pomeroy:   The  community  foundation  is  one  that  is  exemplified  by  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation.   That  is  a  community  foundation  set  up  to 
receive  legacies,  direct  grants,  from  individuals  who  want  to  place 
their  money  in  a  foundation  where  the  changing  times  can  be  taken 
into  account  in  grant-making.   It's  an  institution  that  relieves 
donors  of  the  potentiality  of  the  dead  hand  control  that  in  many 
cases  in  the  past  has  resulted  in  money  just  sitting,  because  there 
was  no  way  to  spend  it  because  of  the  requirements  that  were  set 
forth.   If  you  give  it  to  the  San  Francisco  Foundation,  and  you 
indicate  what  your  primary  interests  are,  they're  bound  to  respect 
those.   But  you  also  are  told  by  the  foundation  that  in  the  event 
there  is  no  longer  a  reasonable  possibility  of  executing  your  wishes , 
that  you  are  authorizing  the  foundation  to  use  that  money  for  a 
comparable  purpose. 

A  personal  foundation  or  a  family  foundation  is  one  which  is 
set  up  and  remains  under  the  control  of  the  original  board  that 
sets  it  up.   For  example,  the  Newhouse  Foundation  was  a  family 
foundation  created  by  the  Newhouse  brothers  who  provided  in  the 
document  that  established  the  foundation  from  whence  the  board  members 
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Pomeroy:  were  to  come.  There  were  two  board  members  to  come  from  each  of 
two  congregations,  and  one  from  the  University  of  California  and 
one  from  Stanford. 

Those  foundations  are  also  specific  in  what  they  may  do,  and 
they  don't  have  the  latitude  that  a  community  foundation  has.  Had 
there  been  a  desire  to  change — had  the  trustees  wished  to  change 
what  the  Newhouse  Foundation  was  doing  and  had  done  over  a  period  of 
forty  or  fifty  years — it  would  have  been  necessary  to  go  to  court 
and  make  a  showing  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  do  what  they  had 
asked.   That  is  not  the  case  with  San  Francisco  Foundation,  with  a 
community  foundation.* 


*See  further  Florette  White  Pomeroy,  The  Caring  Spirit:  California 
Welfare  Issues,  1932-1982,  an  oral  history  conducted  in  1982, 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1984. 


Transcriber:    Elizabeth  Eshleman 
Final  Typist:   Keiko  Sugimoto 
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TAPE  GUIDE  —  Florette  W.  Pomeroy 


Date  of  Interview:  July  24,  1984  125 

Tape  1,  side  A 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MRS.  ELIZABETH  K.  TREGUBOFF 
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Elizabeth  K.  Treguboff  (Mrs.  Sanford)  was  interviewed  on 
January  22,  1986,  at  her  place  of  employment,  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Assemblyman  Art  Agnos,  who  is  now  the  mayor  of 
San  Francisco.   Mrs.  Treguboff  is  currently  a  member  of  Mayor 
Agnos 's  city  hall  staff. 


Glaser: 


E.  Treguboff: 


Please  tell  me  about  yourself  prior  to  coming  to  San  Francisco — 
where  you  were  born,  where  you  went  to  school. 

I  was  born  in  Bellaire,  Ohio,  and  my  family  moved  to  Van  Wert, 
Ohio,  at  the  end  of  my  freshman  year  in  high  school.   I  went  to 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  my  freshman  year  and  then  I  entered 
Northwestern  University  for  my  sophomore  year.   But  I  dropped  out 
because  I  decided  I  wanted  to  go  to  New  York  and  get  into  retail 
merchandising.   I  left  New  York  in  early  1942  and  came  to 
San  Francisco,  shortly  after  World  War  II  started,  and  continued 
in  merchandising  work  here. 

In  the  early  forties — about  '43,  I  think  it  was — I  went  to 
work  as  the  editor  of  a  hotel  and  restaurant  trade  magazine.   I 
was  there  for  two  years  and  then  left  to  go  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  where  I  worked  in  the  publicity  department 
writing  publicity  releases,  writing  articles,  putting  on  special 
events  and  things  like  that.   I  was  there  for  several  years,  then 
worked  in  several  other  jobs  before  moving  to  the  peninsula  to 
live.   I  worked  briefly  for  the  man  for  whom  I  worked  at  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  had  become  the  director  of 
development  for  the  University  of  Santa  Clara.   Since  I  was  living 
on  the  peninsula,  he  asked  me  to  go  to  work  for  him  there,  which 
I  did. 

He  came  back  to  San  Francisco  to  become  public  relations 
director  of  the  Community  Chest.   The  Community  Chest  was  the 
original  name  of  the  community-wide  agency  which  ultimately  became 
the  United  Way.   Its  fundraising  arm  was  the  United  Crusade.   He 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  150. 
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E.  Treguboff: 

Glaser : 

E.  Treguboff: 


Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff; 

Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff; 


Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff: 

Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff: 


Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff: 


was  asked  to  organize  the  public  relations  department  of  the 
United  Crusade  and  I  was  one  of  the  first  people  he  hired  for  his 
staff.   So  I  was  in  on  the  United  Crusade  at  the  very  beginning. 

What  were  you  doing? 

I  was  in  the  public  relations  department  and  stayed  there  until 
1954.   I  was  editing  their  campaign  newsletter,  doing  campaign 
releases,  creating  the  campaign  brochures,  all  the  materials  that 
are  used  by  the  campaign  workers. 

At  what  point  did  you  become  a  Coro  fellow? 

Oh,  that  wasn't  until  1978. 

I  thought  that  was  right  after  your  college  years. 

Oh,  no.   I  entered  a  Coro  program  that  had  been  started  about  1976. 
A  public  affairs  training  program  for  women  over  thirty.   I  entered 
it  about  two  years  after  it  started.   That  was  after  I  had  been 
retired  for  about  sixteen  years.   I  retired  about  a  year  before  my 
marriage. 

But  I  thought  that  you  had  worked  for  Mary's  Help  Hospital. 

That  was  just  in  a  volunteer  capacity. 

I  didn't  realize  that;  I  thought  that  you  were  on  the  staff. 

No,  I  was  not  on  the  staff.   I  had  left  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation  at  that  point.   I  went  to  work  for  the  Federation  in 
1954  when  it  was  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund.   It  became  the  Federation 
after  a  merger  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  and  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund  which  was  the  fundraising  organization. 

What  made  you  change  from  the  position  with  the  United  Crusade? 

Because  I  was  offered  a  better  job  at  the  Federation.   I  met  my 
husband  because  he  was  an  executive  who  was  loaned  by  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Fund  to  the  United  Crusade.   He  asked  me  to  take  the 
position  of  the  public  relations  director  of  what  was  then  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund — which  I  think  a  year  or  so  later  became  the 
Federation. 

At  the  Crusade,  I  was  one  of  a  number  of  public  relations  staff 
people.   In  going  to  the  Federation,  I  became  the  public  relations 
director. 
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Glaser: 


Who  had  had  the  job  before  you? 


E.  Treguboff :   A  woman  who  left. 

Glaser:        What  were  your  duties  with  the  Federation? 


E.  Treguboff 


Glaser: 


E.  Treguboff: 


Glaser: 


E.  Treguboff: 


Glaser: 


E.  Treguboff: 


Well,  basically  the  same  thing,  except  that  I  had  the  full 
responsibility,  which  was  working  with  the  public  relations 
committee  which  helped  to  develop  the  theme  in  regard  to  the 
campaign,  producing  all  the  printed  materials,  press  releases 
and  TV  and  radio  spots,  holding  press  conferences.   In  the  period 
between  the  campaigns  I  just  was  more  or  less  doing  an  educational 
job  for  the  Federation  and  its  agencies.   In  other  words,  whenever 
they  needed  any  work  like  putting  out  an  annual  report  brochure 
or  publicity  release,  or  when  they  were  taking  some  major  action 
and  they  needed  some  kind  of  publicity  or  press  on  it,  or  needed 
any  kinds  of  skills,  then  I  would  do  that  for  the  particular  agency. 


I  didn't  realize  agencies  called  upon  the  Federation, 
they  did  that  themselves. 


I  thought 


Glaser: 


Well,  not  all  the  agencies  had  the  budget  to  have  their  own  public 
relations  directors.   Mount  Zion  was  the  only  agency  of  the 
Federation  that  did  have  the  funds  in  its  budget  to  have  a. full- 
time  public  relations  director. 

Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  process  of  the  merger  as 
far  as  public  relations  or  publicity?   I  know  it  took  about  five 
years  until  it  was  actually  completed. 

Yes.   Well,  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.   My  husband 
would  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  that  whole  process.   When  it 
was  ready,  I  just  sent  out  press  releases  and  arranged  a  press 
conference  to  announce  it. 

I  think  I  came  across  a  notation  in  the  minutes  of  the  Federation, 
that  you  had  worked  through  eight  campaigns  before  you  retired. 

Well,  let's  see.   There  would  have  been  the  '54,  '55,  '56,  '57, 
'58,  '59,  '60,  '61—1  left  in  '62.   So  I  guess  that  would  be  eight, 
because  I  left  in  '62  before  the  '62  campaign.   The  '62  campaign 
would  have  started  later  that  year. 

That  must  have  been  a  very  intense  time. 


E.  Treguboff:   Very,  very  intense  time. 
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Glaser: 


E.  Treguboff; 


Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff: 


Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff: 

Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff: 

Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff: 


Did  you  get  material  from  the  New  York  office  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  to  use  in  the  campaigns? 

Well,  it  was  really  background  material.   We  had  to  tailor  that 
for  the  local  community's  own  needs.  Because  some  communities, 
I  believe,  put  more  emphasis  on  overseas  needs  than  others.   Some 
small  communities  depended  entirely  on  United  Jewish  Appeal 
materials,  because  they  just  ran  a  United  Jewish  Appeal  campaign 
and  that  was  it.  They  had  no  local  Jewish  agencies. 

Did  UJA  people  come  out  from  New  York  to  help  with  the  campaign? 

Only  in  connection  with  the  fundraising;  not  usually  in  connection 
with  any  public  relations.   They  would  in  many  cases  provide 
speakers  for  the  major  fundraising  events  and  several  times 
provided  a  UJA-p reduced  film. 

How  did  the  Federation  function  while  you  were  there?  What  was 
the  relationship  between  the  professionals  and  the  lay  people,  and 
between  the  executives  and  the  various  agencies? 

Well,  again,  I  think  this  is  information  that  is  better  coming 
from  my  husband. 

Of  course;  I  wanted  your  point  of  view. 

You're  asking  about  the  relationship  between  the  lay  people  and 
the  professional  people? 

Yes,  and  also  with  the  various  constituent  agencies. 

Well,  the  Federation  had  committees  to  deal  with  the  three  functions 
of  the  Federation,  which  were  fundraising,   social  planning,  and 
budgeting.   Those  three  functions  were  very  closely  tied  together. 
The  associate  director  and  his  assistant  provided  staff  help  to 
the  budget  committee  and  the  various  sub-committees  of  the  budget 
committee — the  budget  committee  was  broken  down  into  several 
different  subcommittees — and  also  to  the  social  planning  committee. 
And  of  course,  there  was  a  public  relations  committee,  which 
functioned  principally  during  the  period  when  the  campaign  planning 
was  going  on  in  terms  of  developing  a  campaign  theme,  campaign 
materials,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

As  far  as  the  agencies  of  the  Federation,  I  don't  know  exactly 
how  to  answer  that  in  terms  of  the  professional.   Are  you  talking 
about  the  relationship  between  the  professionals  of  the  Federation 
and  the  professionals  of  the  agencies?   Is  that  what  you  mean? 
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Glaser : 

E.  Treguboff; 
Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff; 


Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff: 
Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff: 

Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff: 


Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff 

Glaser: 


E.  Treguboff: 


Yes,  and  the  conduct  of  the  agencies.   I  know  that  it  was  not  a 
functional  relationship,  that  the  agencies  were  quite  autonomous. 

That's  right. 

But  to  what  degree  did  they  call  upon  the  Federation,  and  how 
close  was  the  relationship? 

Well,  for  example,  if  there  was  something  happening  with  one 
agency  that  impacted  upon  another  agency  or  several  other  agencies, 
then  it  really  was  quite  often  necessary  for  the  Federation  to  get 
involved.   It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  being  autonomous,  because 
it  would  affect  other  agencies  as  well.   So  that  would  be  a  case 
of  where  the  Federation  as  the  umbrella  organization  would  become 
involved  in  an  agency  policy  or  action. 

The  different  agencies  had  to  clear  with  the  Federation  if  they 
were  to  have  a  campaign  on  their  own  or  a  capital  funding  campaign? 

Yes,  right.   That's  right. 

Did  they  need  any  help  from  you  when  they  did  have  that  kind  of  a 
campaign? 

No,  I  don't  recall  that  they  did. 

Didn't  Mount  Zion  Hospital  have  a  capital  fund  drive? 

Yes,  but  that  was  in  1960  and  was  run  by  the  Federation.   That 
was  for  several  agencies — Jewish  Community  Centers  in  San  Francisco, 
Marin,  and  on  the  Peninsula;  for  Mount  Zion  Hospital,  and  the 
Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged.   That  was  one  fundraising  campaign,  and 
was  run  by  the  Federation. 

Oh,  I  thought  that  they  did  it  themselves. 

No. 

Was  it  during  this  three-way  campaign  that  Mr.  Treguboff  did  some 
volunteer  work  for  them  while  he  was  also  the  executive  director? 
I  know  he  worked  for  them  after  he  took  retirement,  from  '70  to 
'73.   But  I  thought  there  was  one  time  in  which  while  he  was  still 
the  executive  of  the  Federation  he  did  some  work  for  them. 

Not  to  my  knowledge.   After  he  retired  from  the  Federation,  he 
served  as  a  professional  consultant  to  the  Federation  on  a  capital 
funds  campaign  for  several  local  agencies,  including  Mount  Zion. 
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Glaser : 


E.  Treguboff: 


Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff 


Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff: 


Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff; 

Glaser: 

E.  Treguboff 
Glaser: 


Mr.  Treguboff  has  the  reputation  of  having  developed  a  strong 
cadre  of  leadership  in  the  community  with  people  who  were  very 
important  in  the  community  and  who  became  extremely  loyal  to  the 
Federation.   People  he  could  count  on.   Do  you  know  how  this 
was  developed? 

Well,  I  don't  know  about  developing  leadership,  but  I  do  know  he 
worked  with  several  generations,  for  example  the  Haases.  Let's 
see,  I'm  trying  to  remember...   He  worked  with  Walter  Haas,  Sr. 
and  later  his  children,  and  I  believe  one  or  more  of  his  grand 
children.   So  that  would  be  three  generations  that  he  worked  with. 
This  would  also  include  the  Koshland  family.   It's  a  little  hard 
for  me  to  remember.   There  were  families  who  I  understand  are 
still  very  active  as  far  as  the  leadership  of  the  community. 
Although  the  leadership  of  the  Federation  is  coming  now  from 
younger  people.   Still,  you  take  families  like  the  Koshlands, 
Levisons,  Hellers,  Haases,  the  Swigs  and  the  Sintons — they  are 
still  very  involved. 

I  think  Mr.  Treguboff  did  a  great  deal  to  create  this  involvement. 

Oh,  I  think  he  did,  too.   That  was  before  my  time,  of  course. 
Oh,  there's  another  family,  the  Dinkelspiel  family.   Lloyd 
Dinkelspiel's  son  and  daughter  became  involved  with  the  Federation, 
and  his  daughter  still  is  very  much  so.   The  son  died. 

That's  Frances  Green? 

Yes,  that's  Franny  Green.  I  can  remember  when  she  was  a  volunteer 
campaign  worker  in  the  residential  division  of  the  Federation 
campaign.   She  went  from  there  into  all  different  levels  of 
Federation  work. 

And  finally  became  the  head  of  it. 

And  finally  became  the  president  of  the  Federation,  right. 

Aside  from  encouraging  community  leaders  to  be  active  in  the 
Federation,  Mr.  Treguboff  also  had  an  unusually  close  relationship, 
a  personal  relationship  with  these  people. 

That's  right. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  any  insight  as  to  how  this  came  about. 
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That  started  long  before.  I  knew  my  husband.  He  was  a  very  close 
friend  of  Walter  Heller's.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  and  I  were 
married  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heller.   And  he  interested 
the  Heller's  son,  Douglas  Heller,  in  Federation  work.   Actually,  as 
a  result  of  taking  him  and  his  wife  to  Israel  in  1968,  they  both 
became  very  involved  in  the  Federation.  And  even  though  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heller  are  dead,  we  are  close  to  their  children. 

He  is  close  to  people  like  Robert  Sinton.   And,  of  course,  he 
has  worked  closely  with  Mel  Swig,  Ben  Swig's  son.   That's  another 
family  in  which  leadership  has  gone  from  one  generation  to  another. 
He  became  a  friend  of  the  Levisons  and  the  Hellers  and  the 
Dinkelspiels,  all  of  them,  as  a  result  of  working  closely  with 
them. 

Can  you  talk  about  how  he  developed  leadership,  not  on  this  top 
level  of  the  First  Families  of  San  Francisco ,  but  young  people  or 
newcomers  to  the  community  that  he  led  up  through  the  chairs. 

I'm  afraid  I  couldn't.   I  think  that  you  would  have  to  talk  to 
somebody  like  Robert  Sinton  about  that.   I  really  don't  feel  that 
I'm  in  the  best  position  to  be  able  to  answer,  because  this 
started  before  I  ever  came  to  the  Federation.   I  think  that  Robert 
Sinton  would  be  best  able  to — have  you  talked  to  him  at  all? 

Yes,  I  have. 

Because  he  has  been  his  friend  for  almost  forty  years,  which,  of 
course,  is  longer  than  I've  known  my  husband.   [chuckles] 

Many  of  Mr.  Treguboff 's  colleagues  moved  from  city  to  city,  and 
Mr.  Treguboff  just  stayed  here.   Do  you  know  why? 

I  think  because  he  had  his  roots  here,  and  this  is  where  he  wanted 
to  be.   I  don't  know;  I  think  he  felt  that  he  had  a  responsibility 
to  this  community. . .he  really  felt  a  deep  commitment  to  it.   I 
think  he  had  opportunities  to  leave,  but  this  is  where  he  wanted 
to  be. 

Did  you  go  on  the  trips  with  him?   I  know  he  went  to  Israel  and 
to  Europe  many,  many  times,  and  also  the  one  big  trip  to  South 
America.   Did  you  go  with  him  on  any  of  those? 

I  didn't  go  to  South  America,  no.   I've  been  to  Israel  with  him 
several  times.   I  think  the  first  time  I  went  to  Israel  with  him 
was  in  1968,  and  I  went  two  times  after  that  with  him.   Although 
I  had  been  to  Israel  by  myself  in  1960.   But  I  did  not  go  to 
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South  America.   I  once  or  twice  went  back  to  New  York  with  him 
for  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  Annual  Conference.   I  went  to  the 
Big  16  Conferences,  which  were  the  annual  conferences  of  the 
executives  of  the  sixteen  largest  Jewish  communities  in  the 
United  States.  And  that  was  it,  I  guess. 

What  was  a  working  trip  to  Israel  for  Mr.  Treguboff  like?  I 
know  that  it  was  not  a  pleasure  trip. 

Well,  he  would  take  what  they  would  call  a  mission  to  Israel 
which  would  be  San  Francisco  lay  leadership,  sometimes  in  connection 
with  a  national  UJA  mission.   It  was  always  a  campaign  chairman 
plus  other  people  who  were  going  to  be  playing  an  active  role  in 
the  campaign  of  that  year.   And  other  people  who  had  expressed 
an  interest  in  going  to  Israel  who  had  not  been  there  before. 
People  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  go,  because  he  thought  that  this 
kind  of  orientation  would  be  very  good  for  them  and  would  probably 
generate  an  interest  on  their  part  in  becoming  more  deeply 
involved,  or  just  involved,  if  they  had  never  been  in  Israel  before. 

What  was  Mr.  Treguboff 's  role  during  the  mission?  I  know  the  UJA 
provides  guides  for  conducting  the  group. 

To  some  extent  he  served  as  a  liaison  between  the  Israeli  agency 
people,  UJA  people,  and  the  people  in  the  San  Francisco  group. 
There  would  be  questions  that  would  come  up ,  or  concerns  that  they 
had,  or  particular  things  they  wanted  to  do  while  they  were  in 
Israel.   Or  people  they  wanted  to  meet  with  to  discuss  particular 
interests  in  various  aspects  of  the  Federation's  interest  in  Israel, 
which  would  better  equip  them  in  terms  of  running  a  fundraising 
campaign  when  they  came  back  to  San  Francisco. 

Was  there  any  fundraising  on  the  trip  itself? 

As  I  recall,  people  were  asked  to  commit  themselves  at  the 
banquet.   Not  everybody  would  announce  their  gift.   I  think  the 
pattern  in  the  Jewish  community  is  that  the  chairman  of  the  evening 
will  get  up  and  announce  that  so-and-so  has  announced  a  gift  of 
such-and-such  an  amount ,  which  is  usually  a  start-up  gift  to 
encourage  other  people  to  announce  a  large  gift.   The  UJA  national 
campaign  chairman  himself  will  announce  his  own  gift,  and  then 
possibly  the  chairmen  of  campaigns  in  the  different  communities  will 
decide  they  want  to  announce  a  gift. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  people  from  other  countries.   It's 
not  just  a  meeting  of  people  from  communities  in  the  United  States. 
There  can  be  people  from  abroad,  from  European  Jewish  communities, 
or  Canadian,  who  also  go  on  this  national  mission  to  Israel.   So 
there  are  quite  a  few  people;  it  can  be  in  the  hundreds. 
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But  your  group  would  number  what?  Twenty  or  so? 

Well,  it  usually  varied.  In  1968,  the  only  time  I  was  there  with 
a  mission  from  San  Francisco,  I  think  there  were  only  about  eight 
of  us.  That  was  a  small  group.  It  was  usually  a  larger  number. 

fi 

Mr.  Treguboff  had,  and  perhaps  still  has,  a  very  good  relationship 
with  Teddy  Kollek,  the  mayor  in  Jerusalem. 

Yes,  very  much  so. 

Was  he  able  to  bring  Mr.  Kollek  in  to  meet  people  and  have  an 
impact  on  fundraising? 

Well,  Mr.  Kollek  has  been  in  San  Francisco  numerous  times. 
Sometimes  he  was  here  in  connection  with  projects  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  campaign.   But  he  was  here  in  connection  with 
campaigns,  too.   I  don't  know  how  many  times,  how  frequently, 
however. 

In  1963  you  were  working  at  Mary's  Help  Hospital  as  a  volunteer. 
Did  you  work  as  a  development  officer  for  them? 

No.   What  happened  was  that,  as  you  probably  know,  the  hospital 
board  needed  to  raise  some  money  in  order  to  move  from  its  location 
south  of  Market  Street  to  Daly  City,  because  they  had  been  told 
their  building  was  dangerous  in  terms  of  earthquake  hazards.   And 
they  felt  that  the  population  out  in  Daly  City  really  required  a 
hospital,  since  there  was  no  hospital  to  serve  that  community. 

Judge  George  Harris  spoke  to  Walter  Haas  about  their  need  to 
have  somebody  coordinate  a  fundraising  campaign,  a  capital  funds 
campaign  for  them.   And  Walter  Haas  spoke  to  my  husband  about 
it.   He  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  volunteer  time,  to  serve  as 
a  consultant  to  a  campaign  committee  that  Judge  Harris,  who  was 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  would  draw  up.   And  so  they  did 
that.  However,  somebody  was  needed  to  handle  the  day-to-day  work 
of  coordinating  what  each  of  the  members  of  the  campaign  committee 
were  doing,  in  soliciting  funds.   I  was  interested,  and  my  husband 
offered  my  services.   I  had  already  left  the  Federation  by  then. 

You  left  July  15,  1962;  I  have  the  date  from  Federation  minutes. 
That's  right. 
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How  long  did  you  work  as  a  volunteer  for  the  hospital? 
I  really  don't  know  how  long  that  would  have  been. 

In  1964,  Mr.  Treguboff  was  an  honorary  consultant.   Then  in  '72 
he  was  the  chairman  of  the  lay  advisory  board. 

Yes,  he  did  continue  on  that  basis. 

I  know  you've  done  a  lot  of  volunteer  work  in  your  period  of 
retirement.   What  did  you  do  besides  assisting  Mary's  Help  Hospital 
to  become  Seton  Hospital? 

A  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  involved  in  a  project  with  junior 
high  school  students  asked  me  to  become  involved.   It  was  a 
demonstration  project  at  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School  in 
the  Western  Addition  that  had  been  developed  by  a  woman  who  had  had 
a  lot  of  experience  in  education,  particularly  early  childhood 
education,  and  had  been  with  Head  Start.   We  were  working  with  a 
school  population,  among  whom  there  was  a  large  drop-out  rate, 
and  who  it  was  felt  were  not  getting  enough  stimulus  to  keep  them 
interested  in  staying  in  school. 

This  project  involved  the  use  of  art,  of  theater,  of  writing; 
all  types  of  things  like  that.   These  junior  high  school  students 
wouldn't  normally  be  getting  this  in  school.   To  have  time  devoted 
to  that  would  be  helpful  in  their  development.   So  I  worked  on 
this  with  the  other  members  of  the  group.   That  lasted  a  couple  of 
years. 

Was  this  an  enrichment  program  after  school  hours? 

Yes,  it  was.   We  had  some  problems,  in  getting  it  through  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  school  system.   Because  there  were  things  that 
we  wanted  to  do  that  they  felt  were  just  too  far  outside  the 
school  curriculum  to  justify  their  inclusion. 

We  had  poetry  workshops  where  students  were  encouraged  to 
try  their  hand  at  poetry.   There  were  art  classes  afterwards  at 
the  Y  on  Sutter  Street.   And  there  was  a  play  I  had  developed  from 
a  book  that  the  children  were  going  to  stage.   But  the  principal 
didn't  want  the  play  to  be  put  on,  so  we  had  to  drop  that.   I  guess 
that's  really  what  I  was  referring  to.   It  was  an  enrichment  program 
that  was  not  being  used  anywhere  at  that  time.   This  was  a  good 
twenty  years  ago.  .So  it  was  a  relatively  new  idea. 
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I  was  in  that  for  several  years,  then  I  became  involved  in 
another  program  that  the  same  friend  got  me  interested  in, 
Naomi  Lauter. 

Oh,  do  you  know  Naomi? 

Yes.   She  got  me  involved  in  the  other  project.   This  was  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Foundation.   It  was  a  program  that  had  been 
started  in  San  Francisco  by  Judge  Stanley  Mosk's  wife,  Edna  Mosk, 
as  a  result  of  hearing  about  its  success  in  Los  Angeles.   It  had 
been  started  in  Los  Angeles  by  lawyers  from  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  who  felt  that  there  was  a  terrible  lack  and 
neglect  in  social  studies  courses  of  material  relating  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  aside  from  just  the  normal 
sort  of  government  studies  that  children  would  be  given  in  high 
school. 

They  thought  it  was  important  that  students  of  that  age  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  what  were  their  responsibilities  and  their  privileges  under 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  as  they  related  to  contemporary 
issues  that  would  come  up  in  their  own  lives  at  that  age.   Whether 
it  had  to  do  with  a  dress  code  in  school  or  specific  problems  of 
rule  violations. 

What  they  did  was  to  send  young  attorneys — quite  often  they 
would  be  students  in  law  school — who  would  go  into  the  social 
studies  classrooms  and  work  with  the  teachers  on  these  particular 
issues  and  subjects.   They  would  even  develop  a  moot  court,  where 
each  of  the  students  would  take  a  role.   One  would  be  an  attorney 
for  one  side,  one  would  be  an  attorney  for  the  other,  and  one 
would  be  a  judge.   Students  would  see  how  the  justice  system  works, 
as  related  to  various  issues  that  would  come  up — all  issues  that 
that  the  students  could  understand  and  identify  with. 

We  were  trying  to  develop  a  good  board  of  directors  who  would 
be  able  to  reach  out  into  the  community  and  develop  support ,  both 
financial  support  as  well  as  involvement  in  the  program  itself. 
I  worked  on  that  for  several  years,  and  I  guess  that  just  about 
takes  care  of  my  volunteer  activities. 

Is  that  still  in  existence? 

I  believe  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Bar  Association  finally. 
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It  was  a  very  worthwhile  program.   The  problem  was  how  to  get 
people  of  prominence  in  the  community  involved  in  it  by  serving 
on  the  board  of  directors.   Because,  of  course,  a  program  like 
that,  in  order  to  have  the  funds  to  hire  an  executive  director, 
needs  to  have  people  on  the  board  who  can  make  a  financial 
contribution  and  can  interest  other  people  in  making  financial 
contributions . 

That's  how  boards  usually  operate. 

Well,  this  was  a  shoestring  operation,  it  really  was.   But  as  I 
recall,  the  Bar  Association  did  take  it  over.   I  don't  know 
whether  they're  still  operating  it  or  not.   I  don't  have  any  means 
of  hearing  about  it. 

And  what  made  you  interested  in  becoming  a  Coro  Fellow?  Getting 
accepted  is  not  that  easy. 

Well,  a  Coro  Fellow's  program  is  different  from  the  Public  Affairs 
Training  Program  for  Women.   The  Public  Affairs  Training  Program 
for  Women  is  a  very  condensed  version  of  the  Fellow's  Program. 
The  Fellow's  Program  is  about  a  nine  month  full-time  program.   The 
Public  Affairs  Training  Program  for  Women  was  ten  weeks,  involving 
three  days  a  week. 

But   it's   still  highly  competitive,   isn't   it? 

Yes,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   I  really  was  very  fortunate  to 
be  accepted,  because  I  had  not  worked  professionally  in  sixteen 
years.  Aside  from  the  several  volunteer  stints  that  I  just 
described  to  you  and  a  stint  on  a  United  Way  budget  committee,  I 
really  had  not  been  involved  in  community  work  to  a  great  extent. 
I  was  competing,  you  might  say,  against  women  who  were  thirty 
years  old,  and  I  was  sixty.   So  I  really  felt  very  fortunate  that 
I  was  selected.   Maybe  they  felt  that  it  would  be  good  to  have  a 
woman  who  was  older;  a  woman  in  my  age  bracket.   Most  of  the  women 
who  were  selected  for  the  program  were  younger;  they  were  in  their 
thirties  and  forties. 

It  was  quite  an  experience  for  me,  relating  to  young  women 
who  were  all  very  involved  in  organizations  like  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  One  served  on  the  planning  council  in  the  city  of 
Concord  and  another  was  a  member  of  a  commission  in  her  community. 
They  were  all  very,  very  involved  with  community  work,  and  young. 
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1978. 

What  kind  of  training  did  they  give  you? 
course  like? 


What  was  the  whole 


The  course  demonstrated  how  the  private  sector  and  the  public 
sector  were  related  in  the  political  arena.   When  I  say  private 
sector,  I  mean  not  only  private  industry,  I  mean  labor,  media, 
community  organizations,  and  so  forth — how  they  all  interact  in 
the  political  arena. 

We  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  Sacramento  where  we  had  interviews 
with  different  people  in  the  government:   the  state  treasurer, 
for  example;  a  member  of  a  lobbying  firm;  the  director  of  the 
Finance  Department;  and  also  the  head  of  the  California  Taxpayers' 
Association.   We  were  getting  each  of  their  viewpoints  about 
government.   And  seeing  how  the  process  works. 

During  the  program  we  were  given  an  issue  to  research.   In 
that  year,  Proposition  13  was  the  issue.   It  was  going  on  the 
ballot  in  June.   So  the  charge  to  our  group  was  to  find  out  what 
public  opinion  was  about  Proposition  13.   What  were  the  chances  of 
it  passing  in  San  Francisco,  what  were  the  chances  for  it  in  the 
state,  how  was  it  viewed  by  people  in  government  and  how  was  it 
viewed  by  local  officials?  We  had  to  put  together  a  study,  in 
other  words. 

So  we  broke  up  into  smaller  groups,  and  we  each  took  a 
particular  part  of  this  study.   It  was  very  interesting. 

That's  hands-on  experience. 

Right.   At  the  end  we  made  a  report  at  a  session  to  which  people 
who  were  alumni  of  the  Coro  group  and  the  board  of  directors  were 
invited.   And  other  interested  people  were  invited  to  hear  our 
report  on  this.   It  was  very,  very  interesting. 

Each  of  us  had  to  serve  an  internship.   Some  would  take  an 
internship  with  media,  with  private  industry,  with  a  labor  union, 
or  with  ABAC — the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments — or  with  the 
East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District;  with  a  particular  institution 
or  organization  or  corporation  or  union  or  whatever.   It  all 
depended  on  the  person's  interest  and  what  she  was  planning  to  do 
after  Coro,  where  she  went.   It  also  depended  upon  where  the 
directors  of  the  program  could  obtain  internships. 
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I  was  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  aged  and  our  entire  social 
policy  regarding  problems  of  the  aged.   So  it  was  suggested  that 
since  I  already  had  a  lot  of  professional  experience  with  community 
organizations,  it  might  be  worthwhile  for  me  to  work  in  a 
legislative  office.   The  office  where  I  now  work  was  chosen  because 
Assemblyman  Agnos  is  a  legislator  who  is  very  interested  in  this 
whole  area.   He  had  also  been  a  social  worker  before  he  became  a 
legislator,  and  his  specialty  was  in  gerontology.   So  it  was  felt 
that  I  would  get  the  most  out  of  an  internship  in  this  office.  At 
the  end  of  my  internship  I  was  asked  if  I  would  like  to  stay  on 
part-time.   I  was  really  interested  in  finding  a  part-time  job 
following  my  internship.   So  it  was  all  taken  care  of  for  me. 

How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  work? 

Well,  I  was  working  three  days  a  week.   Now  I  work  two  days  a  week 
unless  I'm  involved  in  a  major  project  which  requires  more  time. 
It  all  depends;  it's  very  fluid. 

« 

What  are  your  duties? 

Well,  I  have  pretty  much  the  same  duties  as  everybody  else,  except 
I  don't  take  on  heavy  legislative  duties  because  I'm  part-time. 
You  know,  if  you're  handling  quite  a  bit  of  legislation,  then  there 
are  really  a  lot  of  demands  upon  your  time.   I  work  on  the  same 
things  that  everybody  else  does,  though:  handling  constituent 
problems,  and  community  issues,  dealing  with  government  agencies, 
working  with  community  organizations.   I  have  been  involved  in 
different  areas  like  affordable  housing,  and  doing  research  on 
long-term  care  as  possibly  leading  to  legislation.   Different 
things  like  that. 

Are  you  called  upon  to  make  speeches,  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Agnos? 

Well,  actually,  not  so  much  speeches  as  such.  But  if  he  has  to 
present  an  award  to  somebody,  and  he's  not  able  to  be  there 
because  of  a  conflict  in  his  schedule,  then  one  of  his  staff  is 
expected  to  appear  in  his  place.  Or  if  at  the  last  minute  some 
emergency  comes  up  and  he  can't  be  at  a  meeting.  But  it's  very 
rarely  that  it  has  to  do  with  speeches;  only  once  in  a  while. 

That  sounds  like  a  very  interesting  job. 

It's  very  interesting  work. 

How  rewarding  to  get  it  after  so  many  years  of  being  retired. 
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E.  Treguboff : 


Glaser: 


E.  Treguboff: 


Glaser: 


It  certainly  is.   You  just  don't  find  professional  work  on  a 
part-time  basis.   And,  of  course,  organizations  are  looking  for 
younger  people,  too. 

Did  you  ever  do  any  free-lance  work  after  you  left  the  Federation? 

Oh,  after  I  left  the  Federation  I  think  I  did  something  very 
briefly  for  the  Arthritis  Foundation.   I  put  out  a  newsletter  for 
them,  or  an  annual  report,  something  like  that.   But  I  decided 
that  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  same  kind  of  work  I'd  been 
doing. 

But  being  in  this  office  makes  good  use  of  my  own  training 
and  background,  since  I  am  working  for  somebody  who  was  once  a 
social  worker.  And  some  of  the  people  in  this  office  have  their 
Master's  in  Social  Work.   Mr.  Agnos  is  more  apt  to  hire  somebody 
for  his  staff  who  has  that  kind  of  orientation,  because  of  his  own 
objectives.   Maybe  you've  heard  about  some  of  his  legislation 
concerning  jobs  for  people  on  welfare  and  child  support  standards 
which  is  the  first  in  the  country  of  that  type. 

I  think  that's  it,  Mrs.  Treguboff.   Our  timing  is  excellent.   We 
can  vacate  this  borrowed  office  on  time. 


E.  Treguboff:  Yes,  I  think  so. 


Transcriber : 
Final  Typist: 


Katie  Stephenson 
Keiko  Sugimoto 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  ERNEST  H.  WEINER 
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Ernest  H.  Weiner  is  the  executive  director,  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  the  American  Jewish  Committee.   He  was  interviewed  in  his 
office  on  June  21,  1984. ## 


Glaser:   When  did  you  start  working  for  the  Federation? 

Weiner:  I  started  in  November  of  '67.  I  had  spent  some  time  consulting  with 
people  at  the  Federation  throughout  the  period  of  the  '67  war,  and  I 
joined  them  in  November  1,  '67. 

Glaser:  Were  you  on  the  scene  early  enough  to  take  part  in  the  second  campaign, 
or  the  reopening  of  the  campaign,  for  the  Federation's  raising  funds 
for  Israel? 

Weiner:  No,  that  had  gone  through  already.   It  was  the  wind-up  of  the 

emergency  crash  program  that  resulted  from  the  '67  war.   But  it  had 
just  about  been  wrapped  up  when  I  came  in,  and  we  were  moving  into 
the  '68  campaign. 

Glaser:   What  were  you  doing  as  a  consultant? 

Weiner:  I  had  been  doing  speaking  and  writing  for  the  JCRC  [Jewish  Community 
Relations  Committee] ,  and  also  for  the  Federation. 

Glaser:   Had  you  first  started  with  the  JCRC? 

Weiner:  No,  I  was  still  with  Miller  Publishing  Company,  but  I  had  been 

involved  with  a  couple  of  groups,  including  what  was  then  the  Bay 
Area  Israel  Public  Affairs  group,  but  what  is  now  AIPAC  [American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee],  because  Si  Kenen,  who  was  then  the 
national  director,  was  a  friend. 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  165. 
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Glaser:   When  you  came  on  the  Federation  staff  were  you  the  public  relations 
person? 

Weiner:   The  director  of  public  relations,  right. 

Glaser:  How  did  you  work  with  Mr.  Treguboff  in  that  role? 

Weiner:  Treg,  who  has  superb  public  relations  instincts,  would  consult  with 
me  on  certain  press  releases,  particularly  involving  people  who  have 
leadership  roles  in  the  Federation.   We  would  work  on  a  variety  of 
items,  including  speeches  that  were  going  to  be  made  by  some  of  the 
officers — including  the  president.   We  talked  about,  and  came  to 
some  conclusion  about,  the  direction  of  the  campaign,  and  Treguboff 
always  had  some  refinement  suggestions.   This  was  because  he  was  a 
pro's  pro  on  what  would  touch  a  chord,  what  would  have  some  resonance. 

Glaser:  What  was  the  relationship  at  that  time  between  the  Federation  and  the 
Jewish  Community  Bulletin? 

Weiner:   The  Bulletin,  to  my  knowledge,  viewed  itself  as  the  central  vehicle 

for  the  Federation's  public  relations  efforts  in  the  Jewish  community. 
The  board  was  heavily  weighted  with  Federation  leadership.   Now  that 
has  changed  somewhat,  but  the  funding  for  the  Bulletin  from  the 
Federation  was  primary.   The  Bulletin  could  not  exist  at  all  without 
Federation  funding.   That  has  also  changed  somewhat  on  the  basis  of 
advertising. 

Glaser:   So  it  was  primarily  a  house  organization. 

Weiner:   No,  I'm  not  saying  it  was  a  house  organization.   What  I'm  saying  is 
that  the  Federation  had  a  major  role  in  determining  emphasis  in 
Bulletin  stories — for  a  variety  or  reasons.   The  first  is  that 
virtually  every  president  of  the  Bulletin  board  for  that  period  was 
an  absolutely  committed  Federation  leader. 

Case  in  point:  Marcel  Hirsch,  who  had  the  presidency  of  the 
Bulletin  for  many,  many  years,  was  a  Federation  leader,  had  been 
involved  in  all  the  portfolios  that  a  Federation  leader  has.   Marcel's 
relationship  with  Treg  and  with  Lou  Weintraub  was  an  extraordinarily 
close  one.   Following  Marcel  we  had  people  like  Renny  Colvin,  and 
Mel  Swig,  and  John  Steinhart.   All  of  them  had  significant  roles — 
some  of  them  had  been  president  of  the  Federation.   So  it  was  a  very 
tight  link. 

Glaser:   How  did  you  and  the  Federation  go  about  preparing  for  a  campaign? 
What  was  involved? 
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Weiner:   Well,  there  was  the  natural  apparatus  of  every  Federation  the  size 
of  a  city  such  as  San  Francisco,  which  was  one  of  the  Big  Sixteen. 
In  my  case,  my  responsibility  was  primarily  to  Treguboff  and 
Weintraub,  but  we  also  had  a  public  relations  committee.   But  most 
of  the  time  (I  was  with  the  Federation  for  four  years)  Mel  Swig  and 
Frannie  Green  were  chairs  of  the  public  relations  committee.   We 
had  a  good  cross-section  of  Federation  campaign  leadership  on  the 
committee  as  well  as  a  fairly  good  spectrum  of  Federation  leadership 
generally. 

As  the  public  relations  director,  my  responsibility  was  to  work 
at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  national  UJA  [United  Jewish  Appeal] 
public  relations  department,  which  at  that  time  was  a  very  significant 
operation.   They  provided  a  lot  of  basic  materials:   advertising, 
themes,  audio-visual  material.   Much  of  that  now  is  prepared  locally 
in  the  Federation  of  San  Francisco.  That  material  would  be  reviewed 
with  the  public  relations  committee  of  the  Federation.   It  would 
then  be  reviewed  with  the  campaign  leadership  of  the  Federation,  and 
judgments  would  be  made  as  to  what  emphasis  would  be  picked  up,  or 
altered,  or  modified  for  our  purposes  locally. 

Throughout  that  four-year  period  it  was  clear  that  in  addition 
to  the  emergency  flavor  of  the  post  '67  era,  emphasis  had  to  be  given 
to  areas  such  as  local  constituent  agencies.   There  were  substantial 
changes  going  on  in  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Mount  Zion 
Hospital,  and  these  had  to  be  given  weight  for  specific  campaigns. 
There  was  also  the  emergence  of  the  capital  funds  drive,  a  major 
support  for  capital  expenditures  for  local  agencies. 

The  campaign  chairman  was  changed  for  each  campaign;  so  whether 
it  was  Jerry  Braun  in  one  campaign,  or  the  late  Don  Pritzker  in 
another,  or  Warren  Epstein  in  another — each  campaign  chairman  brought 
whatever  unique  approach  they  viewed,  individually,  as  being  one 
which  they  could  be  comfortable  with  to  address  the  campaign  issues, 
and  be  a  factor  as  campaign  chairman  in  motivating  our  campaign 
people. 

Glaser:  What  role  did  Treg  play  in  all  this? 

Weiner:   It  depended  on  the  individual  campaign  chairman,  and  the  surrounding 
team.   Bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  people  who  emerged  as 
Federation  leaders — certainly  in  a  period  when  I  worked  with  Treg,  but 
long  before  as  well — had  been  cultivated  by  Treg.   He  has,  and  certainly 
had  then,  the  capacity  to  develop  people,  some  of  whom  had  been  rather 
marginal  in  the  community.   But  through  Treg' s  influence  they  were 
able  to  move  up  the  ladder  of  leadership,  with  Treg's  guidance  as  a 
mentor. 
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Weiner:   Warren  Epstein  in  a  classic  case.   Warren  had  not  been  a  signficant 
player  in  the  range  of  activity  in  the  Jewish  community,  but  he 
viewed  Treg  almost  as  a  father  confessor.   Now,  Treg  had  expectations 
of  people  with  whom  he  shared  trials  and  tribulations.   He  expected 
them  to  be  committed  and  come  through.   He  could  be  rather  stern  with 
people  who  didn't  meet  his  expectations,  and  I  saw  that  happen  time 
and  time  again,  when  an  issue  required  those  people  who  wanted  a 
leadership  role  to  face  up  in  Treg's  view  of  their  responsibilities. 
He  called  on  them  in  a  rather  demanding  way,  and  not  infrequently 
with  specific  charters  and  mandates,  so  to  speak. 

Glaser:   That  sounds  rather  unusual. 

Weiner:  Well,  bear  in  mind  that  by  the  time  I  came  to  the  Federation,  Treg 
had  been  the  director  for  decades.   He  had  in  this  community  a 
profile  as  the  one  man  who  knew  all  the  infinitesimal  details  about 
people:   their  interrelationships,  their  aspirations,  their  objectives, 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  Federation  or  the  Jewish  community  but  their 
general  profile  in  the  community.   Treg  had  always,  long  before  I 
became  associated  with  the  Federation,  moved  in  the  larger  society. 

He  had  very  close  friendships  with  the  giants  of  the  Jewish 
community.   Men  like  Walter  Haas,  Dan  Koshland,  Walter  Heller;  all 
of  the  men  who  became,  ultimately,  president  of  the  Federation. 
Robert  Sinton,  Sam  Ladar;  and  then  a  younger  tier:   the  Mel  Swigs, 
the  John  Steinharts,  the  Frannie  Greens.   These  were  people  who 
respected  Treg  and  on  occasion  were  almost  intimidated  by  him  because 
they  knew  he  moved  in  the  larger  orbit  of  the  general  community.   Treg 
was  a  factor  in  areas  like  the  United  Crusade,  United  Way.   He  was 
a  factor — although  subtle  and  subdued — in  the  interrelationship  of 
the  Jewish  community  with  the  political  forces  in  the  community. 

He  had  that  marvelous  instinct  of  being  savvy  about  who  was 
doing  what  to  whom  and  why,  and  he  was  able  to  translate  that  very 
adroitly  for  his  agenda.   Treg  firmly  believed — and  put  into  operation, 
viewing  it  objectively — in  the  "trade-off."  If  someone  had  a  goal, 
an  aspiration  that  they  felt  was  important  or  primary  and  Treg  was 
aware  of  it,  he  was  willing  to  be  cooperative.   But  he  also  had  his 
agenda,  and  that  agenda  was  the  strengthening  and  invigorating  of  the 
Federation  and  the  Jewish  people. 

Glaser:   Do  you  know  how  he  developed  these  very  close  relationships  with 
movers  and  shakers? 

Weiner:   Don't  forget,  a  Walter  Haas,  Sr.,  a  Ben  Swig,  an  Edgar  Sinton — these 
were  men  who  respected  someone  who  really  had  absolute  commitment 
to  his  responsibilities.   And  Treg  had  a  classically  absolute 
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Weiner : 


commitment  to  his  responsibilities.  At  times  it  was  a  little 
nerve-wracking  to  watch  that  commitment  come  into  play.   It  was 
intense.   On  occasion  it  could  be  viewed — and  not  critically  but 
just  objectively — as  almost  compulsive.   He  literally  could  not  let 
go  of  a  situation  which  he  thought  could  be  productive. 

He  would  battle  to  the  very  end,  whether  it  involved  getting 
someone  to  give  money  who  was  capable  of  doing  it,  whether  it  was 
an  issue  involving  somebody  who  was  detached  from,  or  even  on  occasion 
antagonistic,  to  the  Federation  milieu.   Treg  would  move  on  it  like 
a  laser  beam,  cutting  right  through  to  the  issue  and  staying  with  it 
relentlessly.   Now,  bear  in  mind,  Treg  is  the  kind  of  man  who  brings 
to  those  kinds  of  situations  the  capacity  to  be  very  ingratiating. 
He's  charming,  he's  witty,  he  rarely  would  avoid  putting  himself  out. 

As  a  professional,  his  responsibilities  were  enormous.   People 
have  said  that  he  hand-nursed  not  only  the  Federation  structure  but 
the  leadership  of  the  Federation  into  accepting  responsibility 
which,  in  the  normal  process  of  things,  in  a  community  like  this, 
would  not  have  become  their  mantle  to  assume.  But  he  made  it  clear 
to  many  of  them  that  this  was  almost  a  legacy ,  that  they  had  to , 
they  were  compelled  to  assume.   If  they  were  members  of  a  family  that 
had  been  here  for  a  century  they  had  a  responsibility  to  more  than 
just  themselves — they  had  a  reach-out  responsibility. 

Now  in  order  to  do  that,  first  of  all  people  have  to  respect 
the  person  that  says  that  to  them  and  know,  on  a  second  level,  that 
it  has  very  little  possibility  of  being  self-serving  on  the  part  of 
the  person  who's  telling  that  to  them.   With  Treg  that  worked, 
because  Treg  was  seen  as  a  man  that  came  here,  put  himself  on  the 
line,  and  moved  relentlessly  to  his  objective.   His  objective  was  to 
make  the  Jewish  community  as  vigorous  in  structure — in  institutional 
structure — as  one  could  make  it. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  he  didn't  use  a  lot  of  psychological 
juggling  too;  he  did.   Rarely  is  someone  in  a  leadership  role, 
particularly  people  of  substance,  who  have  wealth,  without  pet 
projects.   Everybody  has  a  pet  project.   Treg  was  virtually  inspired 
about  picking  up  (even  if  it  wasn't  verbalized)  on  a  pet  project  of 
a  given  leader.   And  when  he  did,  catering  to  it  as  long  as  that 
person  would  also  work  with  him,  in  the  quid  pro  quo  sense,  to  his 
agenda. 


Glaser : 


I've  been  told  that  he  did  not  work  well  with  women, 
this? 


Did  you  see 
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Weiner:   I  don't  think  I  can  make  a  generalized  judgment  on  that.   I  know 
that  there  were  women  on  the  staff,  and  women  leaders  who  were 
emerging  at  the  time  I  was  with  the  Federation.   For  example,  Frannie 
Green  comes  to  mind  immediately.   She  was  in  the  line  of  progression 
to  become  president  of  the  Federation.   And  Annette  Dobbs.   Many  of 
them,  I  grant  you,  did  come  out  of  the  so-called  "Women's  Division." 
But  in  many  cases  Treg's  social  orbit  was  not  restricted  to  the  men 
who  were  the  then  leaders,  and  who  were  becoming  future  leaders. 

His  relationship  with  the  Haas  family,  with  the  Swig  family, 
with  the  Koshland  family — not  just  the  patriarchs  but  their  children 
and  grandchildren — involved  wives  and  daughters.  And  Treg,  as  I  said 
earlier,  had  a  marvelous  capacity  to  be  gracious  and  thereby 
ingratiating.   He  had  (continental  is  the  wrong  word  since  he  came 
out  of  China)  a  kind  of  a  sophisticated  flair  about  him.   He's  a 
reconteur,  he  has  the  capacity  to  charm  people,  and  1  think  in  many 
cases  that's  the  way  he  obtained  responses. 

Also  it  was  reflective  of  the  period  of  his  evolution  of  a 
professional  in  the  organized  Jewish  community.   In  that  time  frame 
of  the  '30s  through  the  '70s,  very  few  women  aspired  to  or  received 
the  kind  of  recognition  for  leadership  that  they  have  currently. 

Glaser:   Were  you  able  to  see  how  he  functioned  with  the  heads  of  the 
constituent  agencies? 

Weiner:  Not  in  any  detailed  fashion.   Bear  in  mind  that  I  joined  Treg's 

staff  in  1967.   By  1967,  certainly  in  the  climate  of  opinion  of  the 
Jewish  community  post  '67,  post  the  Six  Day  War,  the  Federation  here, 
as  elsewhere  but  particularly  here,  was  viewed  as  a  power  center. 
It  raised  the  money  to  ensure  Israel's  survival. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  period,  with  that  climate  of 
opinion,  knows  that  that  was  a  great  awakening  for  the  American 
Jewish  community,  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  Israel  and  their 
commitment  to  it.   Not  only  in  terms  of  money,  but  in  terms  of 
instilling  a  sense  of  deep-seated  pride,  and  a  breaking  away  from 
classic  and  traditional  views  of  Jews  as  less  than  strong,  and  willing 
to  fight  for  their  survival.   If  you  took  all  those  things  and  wrapped 
them  up  into  an  image,  the  images  of  a  people  who  provided  the 
wherewithal  for  Israel's  survival,  were  critical  factors  in  their  own 
life.   Treg  handled  that  and  transmitted  that  kind  of  impact  and 
message  and  image  superbly. 

As  a  consequence,  the  enormous  increase  in  money  that  was  raised, 
primarily  for  Israel  but  as  an  adjunct  of  the  money  which  was  given 
to  the  Federation,  had  a  beneficial  effect  for  local  agencies,  national 
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Weiner:   agencies.  Therefore  with  Treg,  in  a  sense  as  the  control  point  to 

both  raise  the  money,  and  in  many  cases  because  of  his  opinion  after 
forty  years  of  being  the  kingpin  in  professional  life  in  the  Jewish 
community  his  recommendation,  or  on  occasion  his  reluctance  or 
negative  view,  were  not  to  be  toyed  with. 

I  don't  think  any  constituent  agency  director,  no  matter  how 
productive,  how  secure,  or  how  unaware  of  where  the  power  was,  would 
not  respond  to  Treg's  suggestions,  or  disapproval  on  occasion.   Treg 
was,  long  before  I  joined  him,  a  very  powerful  decision  maker  in  the 
Jewish  community.  By  the  time  I  joined  him,  I  think  he  was  the 
professional  decision  maker  bar  none. 

Glaser:   Did  he  play  a  large  role  in  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  education  in 
San  Francisco? 

Weiner:  You  know,  that's  a  relative  scale — "a  large  role."  My  hunch  is  that 
he  responded  to  community  pressures.   There  were  some  uncomfortable 
moments,  particularly  those  involving  the  Hebrew  Academy  which  Rabbi 
Lipner  was  then  getting  under  way.   But  he  was  responsive.   I  don't 
know  that  he  was  a  major  factor,  because  that  was  an  area  that  was 
fairly  obscure  to  me.   That  was  not  a  primary  interest  of  mine. 
Most  of  my  effort  was  channelled  into  the  Israel-oriented  activities 
because  that  was  the  heart  of  the  campaign. 

[tape  interruption] 

Glaser:   You  were  saying  that  the  Federation  in  the  '50s  became  the  "in" 
group. 

Weiner:   Well,  I'm  not  using  "in"  group  in  any  kind  of  insulated  way.   The 

leadership,  starting  with  men  like  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  Sr. ,  Ben  Swig, 
Dan  Koshland,  Edgar  Sinton  before  that,  Walter  Haas,  Sr.  ,  were 
viewed  by  the  community  at  large,  not  only  the  Jewish  community,  as 
not  simply  shakers  and  movers  in  the  traditional  sense  but  men  of 
breeding,  men  of  accomplishment,  and  men  of  stature. 

Any  orbit  in  which  they  functioned  and  provided  leadership  was 
going  to  have  a  magnetic  appeal — become  a  magnetic  field — for 
people  who  also  wanted  to  move  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  power 
structure  of  the  community.   Primarily  in  the  Jewish  community,  but 
with  the  extensions  that  men  of  that  caliber  brought  to  an  orbit. 

They  were  plugged  in.   They  moved  with  all  the  people  who  were 
indeed  the  power  structure  of  the  general  community.   They  brought  a 
certain  style,  a  certain  quality,  to  the  Federation  to  have  men  of 
this  universally  respected  stature  as  the  leadership  of  the  Federation. 
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Glaser:   Is  this  particularly  true  of  a  certain  time?   So  that,  especially 
when  you  had  a  big  influx  into  the  Bay  Area  post  World  War  II,  the 
Federation  would  become  a  magnet  for  the  newcomers? 

Weiner:  Absolutely,  but  there  is  a  contradiction  in  that  analysis.  And  the 
contradiction  is  that  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  Federation  was  seen 
with  some  justification  as  a  closed  corporation.   Because  the 
leadership  of  the  Jewish  community  in  San  Francisco  was  unlike  a 
number  of  other  major  cities  in  that  there  was  a  traditional  acceptance 
of  leadership  responsibility  by  people  who  could  trace  that  kind  of 
responsibility  back  to  their  father,  grandfathers,  and  in  some  cases 
great-grandfathers,  going  back  to  the  1850s  and  1860s. 

When  you  are  working  on  a  century  of  family  responsibility,  a 
package  of  family  stature  in  the  Jewish  community,  a  newcomer  or 
someone  who  does  have  aspirations  can  legitimately  feel  that  he'll 
never  crack  that  kind  of  private  empire.   Closed  shop,  if  you  will. 
And  so  people  had  a  variety  of  responses.   Some  of  them  were  quite 
negative  and  were  turned  off  and  therefore  became,  if  not  antagonists, 
certainly  indifferent  to  that  inner  circle  of  what  seemed  to  be  less 
than  receptive  people  who  didn't  move  in  the  same  social  orbit,  in 
the  same  economic  stratum,  and  generally  speaking,  were  not  part  of 
that  class. 

The  "Our  Crowd"  imagery  is  not  unique  to  New  York,  you  know. 
That  was  the  setting  in  that  book  by  Stephen  Birmingham.   There  was  a 
complete  parallel  in  other  major  cities  and  certainly  in  San  Francisco. 

Another  distinction  has  to  be  made.   In  San  Francisco  the  first 
line  families,  so  to  speak,  the  old  line  families  who  could  go  back 
and  say,  "We've  been  in  San  Francisco  for  four,  five,  six  generations," 
were  capable  of  saying,  in  effect,  "As  in  any  societal  structure, 
every  group  has  its  own  level  of  gravity.   You  move  in  certain  circles 
because  you  were  raised  in  the  same  neighborhood,  you  go  to  the  same 
schools,  the  marriages  move  in  a  certain  kind  of  a  coalescent  fashion." 

Therefore,  the  other  image  that  was  implied,  which  is  still  in 
vogue,  was  that  there's  an  old  boys'  network.   The  imagery  applies 
to  the  Ivy  League  schools,  and  the  corporate  life  in  this  country, 
and  certainly  to  the  Jewish  community.   Friends  are  supportive  of 
friends,  and  that  was  applicable.   But  there  is  a  reverse  of  that, 
which  is  who  was  excluded.   Certainly  in  my  time  with  the  Federation 
there  were  people  who  had  come  to  San  Francisco  in  the  previous  ten 
years,  been  accepted,  who  were  generous  and  supportive  of  the  Federation 
and  its  activity,  and  were  given  the  acceptable  levels  of  koved  [honor]. 
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Glaser:  Would  the  YAD  [Young  Adults  Division]  provide  an  entry  into  this  old 
boy  network  for  the  younger  people? 

it 

Weiner:   To  answer  your  question,  was  YAD  a  conduit  or  a  springboard  to  higher 
levels  of  leadership  in  the  Federation,  and  you  questioned  the  role 
of  having  wealth.   By  definition,  the  Federation  is  not  a  democratic 
institution.   It  is  a  fundraising  mechanism,  and  therefore  people  who 
provide  funds  will  gain  visibility.   They  have  other  qualities  in 
terms  of  dedication  and  putting  the  required  amount  of  time  and 
support  and  sharing  responsibility  of  the  leadership  role,  in  the 
tiers  of  leadership  and  even  up  to  the  top.   They  will  have  an  edge 
over  people  who  are  not  as  generous,  perhaps  because  they  are  not 
capable  of  being  as  generous. 

So  the  direct  response  to  your  question  is,  if  all  other  things 
are  equal,  and  someone  comes  to  San  Francisco  and  makes  a  $10,000 
gift  to  the  Federation,  and  expects  to  be  catapulted  into  a  leadership 
role — compared  to  someone  who  comes  to  San  Francisco,  joins  the  Young 
Adults  Division  as  a  single  person,  gives  $1,000  to  the  Federation, 
puts  in  time  and  serves  on  a  committee  for  the  budget  planning 
sequence,  or  is  involved  in  the  campaign  actively — obviously  that 
latter  person  is  going  to  have  more  entree,  based  on  credentials. 

Glaser:   He's  worked  for  it. 

Weiner:   Sure. 

Glaser:   Do  you  know  why  Treg  took  early  retirement  at  sixty,  in  1970? 

Weiner:   I'm  not  absolutely  sure,  but  my  hunch  is  that  he  was  exhausted. 

Now,  what  he  has  done  subsequently  gives  the  lie  to  that  assessment. 
He  has  been  vigorously  active,  has  done  an  enormous  number  of  very 
demanding  things,  and  kept  his  hand  in  in  a  variety  of  activities 
which  may  not  have  been  as  incessantly  demanding  as  relative  to  the 
executive  of  the  Federation,  but  it  was  certainly  not  a  life  of 
leisure. 

I  know  that  he  felt  that  he  had  worked  to  the  point  of  exhaustion 
any  number  of  times.  Treg  had  also  had  some  minor  physical  episodes, 
and  a  couple  of  major  ones,  which  distressed  him.   I  don't  know  if 
you're  aware  that  he  had  this  chronic  fibrillation  episode,  and  I 
think  that  was  a  little  jarring  to  him.   I  think  he  wanted  to  do  some 
other  things  and  thought  that  it  was  time  for  him — not  to  pass  on  the 
torch,  but  to  shed  some  of  the  day-to-day,  terribly  demanding 
activities. 
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Weiner:   Treg  was  not,  and  is  not  to  this  day,  someone  who  can  take  a  detached 

view  of  situations  where  he  had  responsibility.   He  is  not  a  laid-back, 
cool,  detached  executive.   He  was  not  so  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Federation,  which  as  I  said  he  practically  hand-shaped,  nor  in  the 
responsibilities  that  he  carries  forward  today  in  his  package  of 
roles  as  a  consultant  and  as  a  number  of  other  things. 

Glaser:  Has  the  Federation  changed  since  he  left? 
Weiner:   Of  course. 
Glaser:   In  what  way? 

Weiner:   For  a  brief  period  after  Treg  left,  the  executive  was  Louis  Weintraub. 
Lou  Weintraub  was  as  different  from  Treguboff  on  a  personal  level  as 
one  can  be.   Much  more  the  social  welfare  technician,  and  considerably 
less,  if  not  diametrically  opposed  to  Treg's  style,  as  a  diagnostician 
of  people. 

Glaser:   Are  you  saying  he  lacked  Treg's  sensitivity? 

Weiner:   I'm  saying  that  he  is  totally  different  from  Treg  on  a  number  of 
levels,  the  primary  one  was  how  he  interacted  with  people. 
Sensitivity,  again,  is  a  relative  scale.   Treg  instinctively  and 
intuitively  had  the  capacity  to  grasp  almost  instantly  what  made  up 
a  person's  psyche.   After  just  brief  exposure  he  knew  if  that  person 
was  smart.   I'm  using  intelligence  in  the  raw  sense.   He  knew  if 
that  person  was  informed,  he  knew  if  that  person,  quite  candidly, 
would  be  responsive  to  him,  Treguboff,  or  would  not.   And  he  knew 
if  that  person  had  ambitions  that  were  capable  of  being  disciplined. 
To  Treg,  being  a  disciplined  leader  in  a  community  was  a  primary 
criterion  in  leadership  roles  in  anything  with  which  he  had  to  do. 
Weintraub  was  considerably  less  instinctively  responsive  than  Treg. 
It  turned  out  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  Weintraub 's  tenure  as 
executive  director  was  very  brief. 

The  question  was,  has  the  Federation  changed.   It  changed 
substantially.   Part  of  that  is  a  reflection  of  the  times  in  which 
we  lived  then  and  are  living  now.   The  Treguboff  era,  and  I  think  it 
can  be  called  that ,  was  an  era  that  captured  for  the  Jewish  community 
and  for  the  Jewish  community's  leadership,  a  sense  of  coming  into  a 
golden  age.   The  '60s  were  a  golden  age  for  American  Jewry.   The  '67 
war,  the  emergence  of  Israel  as  a  central  instrument  in  the  life  of 
world  Jewry,  certainly  in  America  and  certainly  in  San  Francisco, 
provided  a  coloration,  a  mind-set  to  Jews'  lives. 
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Weiner:   Treguboff  provided  a  feedback  for  the  Jewish  community,  even  in  a 

city  like  San  Francisco  where  Jewish  leadership  was  not  necessarily 
a  religiously-oriented  leadershp,  nor  an  ethnically-oriented  Jewish 
leadership.   It  was  primarily,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  a 
leadership  cluster  that  traced  its  roots  back  to  an  acculturated 
German-Jewish  source,  as  opposed  to  Eastern  European  Jewry  in  the 
east,  or  in  the  midwest,  or  in  the  southwest. 

Treguboff  was  superb  in  diagnosing  both  the  reluctance  of  some 
leaders  to  be  full-dimensional  Jews — as  they  would  be  interpreted 
in  other  communities,  from  different  backgrounds — and  playing  to  the 
nourishing  and  nurturing  of  those  aspects  of  their  Jewish  identity 
with  which  they  were  comfortable.   We  have  had  a  resurgence  of  all 
kinds  of  forces  in  this  country  since  the  '60s,  some  negative  but 
mostly  positive,  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  emphasis  on  Jewish 
education.   On  having  Jewish  leaders  know  what  it  means  to  be  an 
informed,  educated,  full-dimension  Jew,  rather  than  just  someone  who 
happened  to  be  Jewish  and  is  concerned  about  his  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  Jewish  community,  or  world  Jewry. 

When  Brian  Lurie  became  the  executive  of  the  Federation,  he 
brought  not  only  his  own  personal  portfolio  to  the  leadership.   He  was 
very  young  to  become  the  director  of  the  Federation.   Although  he 
had  lived  here  for  a  brief  period  when  he  was  the  assistant  rabbi  at 
Temple  Emanu-El  and  knew  the  community  with  some  depth,  what  he 
brought  to  it  was  a  style,  and  there  is  no  parallel  to  Treg's  style. 
Much  younger,  he's  about  half  Treg's  age,  he  came  from  a  different 
milieu  in  terms  of  background — he's  a  rabbi.   With  a  different  kind 
of  passion  from  Treg's,  he  knew  with  his  peer  group,  his  contemporary 
set,  that  the  times  had  changed.   The  Jewish  community  had  changed 
substantially. 

The  patriarchs  were  literally  dying,  and  many  had  died  out. 
There  was  a  new  surge  of  leaders  with  different  agendas.   Most  of  the 
current  leadership  was  not  old  line  family,  although  many  of  them 
still  are,  and  some  of  their  children  and  grandchildren  are  involved. 
But  if  you  look  at  the  nature  of  the  Federation  now,  it  has  extended 
itself  in  a  number  of  directions  which  were  not  natural  orbits  during 
Treg's  tenure.   You're  currently  sitting  in  a  Federation  building 
which  is  clearly,  by  definition  and  by  design,  a  central  address  for 
the  Jewish  community. 

The  fundraising  efforts  of  the  Federation's  campaigns  currently 
have  a  much  broader  reach  than  they  had  during  Treg's  tenure.   The 
community  is  growing  physically.  The  Federation  has  a  reach  out  into 
other  areas  that  are  not  San  Francisco  centered.   You  have  a  reach  out 
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Weiner:   into  areas  like  Sonoma  County,  and  confederation  motifs  that  include 

linkages  with  the  Federation  in  the  East  Bay,  the  San  Jose  Federation, 
the  Sacramento  Federation.   It's  reflected  in  something  like  the 
change  in  name  of  a  newspaper:   you  have  the  Northern  California  Jewish 
Bulletin,  rather  than  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  Bulletin. 

You  have  a  combination  of  forces  where  the  leadership  of  the 
Federation  in  this  city  today  is  viewed  as  a  group  of  original  thinkers 
who  are  willing  to  take  on  some  of  the  sacred  cows  of  the  world  Jewish 
thinking,  whether  it  be  in  Israel  or  elsewhere,  or  in  the  national 
apparatus  of  UJA.   That  I  think  is  a  reflection  of  the  activist  times 
in  which  we  live. 

We  are  not,  as  we  were  during  Treg's  tenure,  groping  for  our 
own  identity,  trying  to  assemble  it,  to  shape  it,  to  refine  it.   To 
come  up  with  a  sense  of  whether  we  are  capable  of  being  forthright, 
proud,  Jewish  people  and  therefore  accepting  our  role  with  the 
distinctiveness  required.   That's  a  given  now.   It's  a  question  of 
how  hard  do  you  play  that  role.   Brian  Lurie  happens  to  play  it 
creatively  and  with  personal  charisma. 

Glaser:   Do  you  suppose  that  Treg  sensed  the  emergence  of  this  change,  and 
that  this  was  a  contributing  factor  to  his  early  retirement? 

Weiner:  Well,  Treg  had  the  capacity  to  do  abstract  thinking  and  project,  but 
I  can't  vouch  for  that.   He's  never  told  me  that.   I'm  sure  he  was 
aware  that  there  were  changes  on  the  horizon,  some  of  which  may  not 
have  been  comfortable  for  him. 


Glaser:  And  if  he  thought  that  perhaps  the  changes  of  personalities  were 
such  that  he  wouldn't  have  his  own  cronies  to  work  with  and  back 
him  up?  I'm  just  speculating. 

Weiner:   It's  possible.   But  Treg  is  a  uniquely  adaptable  man.   He  really 

has  extraordinary  capacity  to  move  in  a  variety  of  societal  settings. 
I  don't  think  Treg  would  have  been  uncomfortable  interacting  with  the 
current  crop  of  Federation  leadership.  I  really  don't  believe  so. 

He  certainly  would  not  have  been  as  comfortable.   But  if  you 
project  this  back,  no  man  or  woman  who  has  lived  and  worked  for  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years  with  an  evolving  group  of  people  who  become, 
in  effect,  your  friends  as  well  as  colleagues — .   Or  the  distinction 
between  a  professional  leader  and  volunteer  lay  leadership  being 
such  that  if  you  work  closely,  and  it's  a  fairly  small  group,  a 
flavor  of  intimacy  develops  there. 

[tape  interruption] 
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Glaser:  You  were  talking  about  the  changes. 

Weiner:   I  indicated  that  Treg,  who  is  in  his  late  seventies  now,  would  have 
a  natural  reluctance  to  move  as  vigorously  with  leadership  who  were 
now  in  their  twenties  and  thirties  as  he  did  when  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  leadership  three  or  four  years  ago.   On  the 
other  hand,  Treg  was  a  very  polished  and  very  astute  reader  of  people. 
He  really  can  read  people. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  the  question  initially  was  has  the 
Federation  changed  substantially?  And  the  answer  is  yes,  but  it 
had  to — times  have  changed.  The  period  of  Jewish  identity  and  the 
resurgence  of  Jewish  looking  inward,  is  of  totally  different  content 
for  Jews  today  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.   The  aspirations 
of  the  American  Jews  today  are  in  some  respects  parallel  to  what 
they  were  in  the  '30s,  but  acceptance  as  an  individual  American  is  no 
longer  the  primary  barrier  to  Jews  in  this  country  as  it  was  during 
Treg's  period  of  growth  and  building  the  Federation  in  the  period  of 
growth. 

In  the  T30s,  in  the  '40s,  in  the  '50s,  Jews  were  not  granted 
open  sesame  to  all  the  options  of  mainstream  American  life.   They 
are  today.   So  it's  a  different  milieu.   Brian  Lurie,  who  is  an 
extraordinarily  creative,  extraordinarily  goal-directed  young, 
executive,  has  managed  to  bring  into  the  corporate  orbit  of  the 
Federation  and  the  Federation  activity  in  the  life  of  this  country, 
people  whom  he  has  selected  out — as  any  good  executive  does.   You 
trace  in  the  community  those  seats  of  power  where  people  of 
consequence  and  influence  exist,  and  then  you  target  them. 

Treg  did  it  in  his  orbit,  in  his  time,  with  the  climate  of 
thinking  that  was  prevalent  then.   It  is  totally  different  now.   But 
Brian  uses  the  same  techniques,  if  you  will,  for  a  different  group, 
in  different  settings,  for  different  purposes. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  LOUIS  WEINTRAUB 
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Louis  Weintraub  is  the  former  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation.   Upon  his  retirement,  Mr.  Weintraub 
established  Weintraub  Associates,  a  consulting  firm.   In  this 
capacity  he  served  as  management  and  financial  development 
consultant  for  the  Golden  Gate  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross , 
where  this  interview  was  held  on  June  28,  1984.   In  addition,  he 
was  interim  acting  manager  for  the  Red  Cross  for  one-half  year. 


Glaser:     My  first  set  of  questions  has  to  do  with  the  merger  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Fund  and  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  and  then  I 
have  some  general  Federation  questions.   The  first  is,  what  was 
the  reason  and  the  purpose  for  the  merger?  Was  this  a  national 
movement  encouraged  by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds?  Or  did  San  Francisco  on  its  own  see  other 
communities  doing  this? 

Weintraub:   A  combination  thereof,  I  think.   First  of  all,  most  of  the. major 
cities  with  whom  San  Francisco  compares  itself  already  had  only 
one  central  organization  rather  than  two.   So  the  concept  of 
having  two  separate  organizations  was  becoming  archaic.   Secondly, 
it  had  become  increasingly  obvious  to  the  leadership  of  both  the 
Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  and  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities, 
which  were  the  two  central  organizations,  that  the  differences 
between  the  two  had  narrowed  and  that  the  leadership  of  both  had 
much  more  in  common  than  might  have  been  the  case  when  the  two 
organizations  were  created.   You  may  not  know  it,  but  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Charities  came  first.  That  was  like  back  in  1913,  1912. 

Glaser:     Nineteen  ten. 

Weintraub.   It  preceded  the  Community  Chest.   The  Jewish  National  Welfare 

Fund  came  in  the  early  twenties  in  order  to  deal  with  the  need  for 
overseas  rescue  and  rehabilitation.   Many  felt  that  the  two 
objectives  were  dissimilar.   It  was  felt  by  some  that  one  organization, 
the  Welfare  Fund,  represented  the  Zionist  or  pro  overseas-oriented 
leadership,  and  the  other,  the  Federation,  represented  the  local 
interest. 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  195. 
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Weintraub:   It  became  obvious  during  the  1950s  that  really  the  same  people 
were  represented  in  both  organizations.   There  was  awareness 
that  this  was  one  community,  with  one  single  purpose:   to  raise 
money  for  a  variety  of  charities.   And  so  the  leaders  decided  to 
take  a  look  at  whether  they  really  needed  the  two  organizations 
or  whether  one  would  do. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Welfare  Federations  was  in  there  to 
an  extent.   I  was  a  CJWF  regional  consultant  at  that  point  to  the 
ten  western  states  with  San  Francisco  my  base.  And  I  was  in 
contact  with  the  Welfare  Fund  and  Federation,  stimulating  them 
to  take  a  look  at  whether  there  was  need  for  the  two  central 
organizations . 

I  was  consultant  to  both  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  and  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  in  the  sense  of  being  a  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  representative.   I  dealt  with  the  central  organizations 
of  the  Federations,  wherever  they  were.   So  I  was  dealing  with 
Hyman  Kaplan  at  the  Federation  and  Sanford  Treguboff  at  the 
Welfare  Fund.   And  I  think  it  was  a  combination  of  enlightenment, 
awareness  of  what  was  going  on  nationally,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  being  stimulated  to  take  a  look  at  whether  they  really  needed 
two.   Whether  it  wasn't  archaic,  whether  it  wouldn't  be  more 
efficient  to  put  the  two  together.   So  that  was  really  what,  I 
think,  was  behind  the  entire  move. 

When  you  said  you  were  stimulating  them,  were  you  getting  stimulation 
from  the  Council  to  do  this? 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  at  that  point  in  time — it  may 
have  shifted  since — was  more  a  permissive  type  of  consulting 
organization  than  a  mandatory  or  directive  type.   It  didn't  have 
a  national  program  that  said,  "Every  community  should  have  one 
central  organization."  It  was  interested  in  improving  the 
efficiency  of  operations  in  general. 

It  left  it  pretty  much  to  the  operations  within  the  region 
to  see  what  the  pace  of  change  might  be.   So  we  were  not  getting 
any  instructions  such  as  "You  must  bring  them  together."  No,  it 
was  kind  of  a  natural  evolution.   And  as  you  sat  down  and  dealt 
with  two  organizations  you  began  to  see  there  was  really  no  need 
for  both  to  exist;  it  was  inefficient. 

Glaser:     You  were  on  loan  to  the  merger  body  for  five  years,  is  that 
right? 


Glaser: 


Weintraub : 
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Weintraub: 

Glaser: 
Weintraub : 
Glaser: 

Weintraub : 
Glaser: 

Weintraub : 


Glaser: 
Weintraub 


Glaser: 


Weintraub : 


That's  correct.   It  was  not  exclusive;  I  was  still  operating  as 
the  regional  consultant  for  the  Council. 

Oh,  you  were? 

Oh,  yes,  I  was  not  on  exclusive  loan. 

What  were  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  merger?  The  pro  and  con  of 

the  Federation  versus  the  Community  Council,  like  in  Los  Angeles. 

• 

Well,  we  did  not  have  a  Community  Council  like  Los  Angeles. 

But  was  that  part  of  the  consideration  when  the  merger  took  place, 
to  evolve  that  way? 

No,  no.   San  Francisco  took  a  different  direction  than  Los  Angeles, 
historically;  whereas  Los  Angeles  had  three  organizations.   They 
had  a  Welfare  Fund,  they  had  a  Federation,  and  they  had  a  Community 
Council.   We  only  had  two. 

But  they  ended  up  with  a  Community  Council,  right? 

They  ended  up  with  a  Community  Council  which  was  a  distillation  or 
a  combination  of  all  three.   We  never  had  a  Community  Council,  a 
forum  for  membership  organizations  coming  together  and  being 
represented.   We  had  a  Federation,  full  representation  for  the 
charitable  organizations  dealing  with  local  delivery  of  services. 
We  had  a  Welfare  Fund,  dealing  with  raising  and  disbursing  monies 
for  the  non-locals.   We  did  not  have  a  Community  Council  sitting 
in  between. 


But  I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  merger, 
result  in  a  Community  Council  rather  than  the  Federation. 


to 


No.   It  was  never  even  entertained  that  we  would  have  a 
constellation  as  Los  Angeles  has,  where  membership  organizations 
such  as  Hadassah  and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  etc.  ,  have 
direct  representation  on  the  boards  of  the  organization.   This 
Federation  still  doesn't.   There  is  no  representation  from  member 
ship  organizations.   It  is  strictly  a  consolidation  of  charitable, 
direct  service  organizations,  non-membership  oriented. 


Glaser: 


Were  there  any  negatives  to  the  merger? 
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Weintraub ; 


Glaser: 


Weintraub : 


The  only  negative  to  the  merger  that  I  can  think  of  was  the 
possible  ego  loss  of  leadership  positions  on  the  part  of  people 
who  would  not  be  retained  as  leaders  under  the  new  organization. 
You  can't  have  two  presidents  if  you  have  one  organization,  and 
you  can't  have  duplicate  boards  of  directors.   Something  has  to 
give,  and  something  did  give. 

I  don't  think  that  there  was  really  much  opposition  to  the 
merger  once  the  process  was  understood.   I  think  the  reason  it 
took  us  that  long  to  bring  the  forces  together  was  the  need  to 
inform  and  educate,  to  interpret  the  validity,  the  value,  the 
efficiency  and  the  effectiveness  of  eliminating  two  overall 
central  organizations  when  you  needed  only  one. 


How  did  you  deal  with  this  ego  bit? 
touchy. 


That  must  have  been  very 


It  was.   But  you  had  a  very  enlightened  leadership  who  were 
willing  to  concede  to  the  wisdom  of  what  was  needed.   You  also 
had  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  a  key  leadership  to  say,  "I 
don't  want  to  be  the  president  of,"  or  "I  would  defer  to  the  other 
if  it  would  be  good  for  the  community." 

Now  there  is  no  minimizing  the  differential  strengths  of  the 
two  organizations,  okay?   In  my  view,  you  had  on  the  one  hand,  a 
Welfare  Fund ,  very  vital  in  f undraising ,  very  energetic ,  with  a 
leadership  intensely  interested  in  raising  maximum  sums,  being 
active,  being  creative,  and  feeling  that  this  was  the  vital 
organization.   You  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Federation  which  was 
basically  a  fund-budgeting  organization  without  a  fundraising 
function.   Because  the  fundraising  function  had  been  turned  over 
to  the  Community  Chest. 

You  find  in  most  cities  the  fundraising  elements  are  those 
that  really  are  the  driving,  energetic,  aggressive  forces.   And 
that's  what  happened  here.   The  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities 
recognized — and  I  think  this  is  a  factor  that  shouldn't  be 
overlooked — that  up  until  the  point  where  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities  could  subsist  on  what  it  received  from  Community  Chest, 
it  didn't  have  a  problem.   At  the  point  when  it  was  increasingly 
obvious  that  it  needed  subventions  over  and  above  what  it  was 
getting,  and  had  to  go  to  the  Welfare  Fund  for  support,  it  was  now 
becoming  dependent  upon  two  sources  of  income.   Therefore  it  tended 
to  lean  more  heavily  in  the  direction  of  the  Welfare  Fund  who  had 
an  additional  weapon:   it  was  already  subsidizing  the  Community 
Chest  allocation  to  Federation. 
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Weintraub:   And  if  you  turn  to  the  present,  you'll  find  that  most  of  the 

money  now  supporting  the  local  agencies  comes  from  the  Federation 
campaign,  not  from  the  Community  Chest. 

So  it  began  to  recognize  that  if  it  would  survive  effectively, 
it  would  have  to  become  increasingly  dependent  upon  the  Welfare 
Fund  proceeds.   Therefore,  how  do  you  become  more  effective  other 
than  to  become  partners  in  the  process?  I  think  that  was  part  of 
the  dynamic  present. 

Glaser:     Was  there  any  reaction,  negative  or  positive,  from  the 
administrators  of  the  constituent  agencies? 

Weintraub:   I  think  that  there  was  a  beginning  resistance,  a  feeling  that 

they  would  be  swallowed  up  by  a  monolith.   The  Homewood  Terrace 
executive  was  concerned,  because  some  of  the  organizations  in 
the  Federation  might  be  more  dominant  than  his. 

See,  what  was  happening  also  was  that  Hyman  Kaplan,  who  was 
the  executive  of  the  Federation,  had  never  been  well  almost  from 
the  day  he  came  to  San  Francisco.   He  suffered  heavily  from  arthritis. 
He  was  on  cortisone.   He  was  limited  in  his  ability  to  take  a  very 
active,  aggressive  role  in  running  the  Federation.   And  therefore, 
strong  agency  executives  have  a  way  of  dominating  the  weakness, 
the  physical  weakness.   He  was  a  very  brilliant  man,  Hyman  Kaplan, 
but  he  had  a  physical  weakness.   And  so  some  of  the  charities,  some 
of  the  local  service  executives,  were  dominant  in  their  own  ways. 

Also,  the  Jewish  Community  Center  was  not  in  the  Federation 
or  the  Welfare  Fund.   The  Jewish  Community  Center  historically  had 
a  direct  relationship  to  Community  Chest.   So  what  had  to  be  done 
was  to  bring  the  Community  Center  into  the  package  also. 

Glaser:     Where  did  Mount  Zion  Hospital  come  into  the  picture? 
Weintraub:   The  hospital  was  part  of  the  Federation,  not  the  Welfare  Fund. 

Now,  the  Center  leadership  happened  to  be  Welfare  Fund  leader 
ship.   If  you  take  a  look  at  the  Lloyd  Dinkelspiels  and  Walter 
Hellers  who  were  dominant  forces  in  the  Center,  they  were  already 
identified  more  with  the  Welfare  Fund  than  the  Federation.   So  it 
was  that  kind  of  a  person.   Those  personalities  were  able  to  say  to 
those  who  may  have  felt  that  some  of  their  privileges  might  be  lost, 
for  the  good  of  the  community  this  is  what  should  be.   There  had  to 
be  considerable  assurances  to  the  agencies  that  they  would  not 
lose  in  the  process,  they  would  not  be  dominated  in  the  process. 
I  think  we  were  able  to  do  that. 
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Weintraub ; 


Glaser: 


Weintraub : 


Glaser: 


Weintraub: 


The  whole  process  involved  a  good  number  of  citizens.  This  was 
not  a  professional  study.   It  involved  a  lot  of  lay  people  in  a 
series  of  subcommittee  meetings  and  procedures.   We  had  a  committee 
on  the  aged,  we  had  a  committee  on  group  work,  we  had  various 
other  committees — all  discussing  how  services  would  be  more 
effectively  delivered  under  a  single  organization  rather  than  through 
two  organizations.   We  were  able  to  demonstrate  through  the  study 
process  that  they  wouldn't  be  harmed  and  instead  would  be  helped 
if  they  came  together. 


There  was  a  legal  committee  headed  up  by  Louis  Heilbron. 
the  functions  of  that  committee? 


What  were 


Any  time  that  you  have  by-laws,  articles  of  incorporation,  membership 
rules  and  regulations,  you  need  procedures  to  determine  how  and 
to  what  extent  you  may  merge  or  integrate.  There  were  two  steps, 
actually,  in  the  process:   one  was  the  integration  of  the  two 
organizations,  and  then  the  merger.   And  that  was  the  legal 
procedure.   Annual  meetings  had  to  be  called  of  each  organization, 
before  the  two  could  come  together.   At  first,  I  think,  the  functions 
of  one  was  expanded  to  incorporate  the  functions  of  the  other.   Then 
there  was  a  secondary  step,  which  was  to  formally  merge. 

The  legal  committee  had  to  deal  with  all  the  issues,  of 
determining  whether  tax  exemptions  would  be  jeopardized  if,  for 
example,  local  agencies  were  in  an  organization  which  raised  money 
for  overseas.   When  they  were  dealing  only  with  local  problems, 
there  was  no  question  of  jeopardy  with  the  government.   But  now, 
here,  when  you're  dealing  with  JDC  [Joint  Distribution  Committee] , 
the  UJA  [United  Jewish  Appeal],  monies  going  to  Israel,  for  example, 
would  local  functions  be  jeopardized  by  the  other?   They  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.   So  that  was  essentially  a  function  of 
the  legal  committee. 

Would  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  various  merger  committees,  the 
committee  organization,  the  frequency  of  meetings,  and  why  it 
took  five  years.   Which  to  me  seems  like  a  long  time,  but 
obviously  it  doesn't  to  you. 

Well,  in  my  lifetime,  five  years  is  very  short.   First  of  all,  it 
was  not  a  continuous  project  having  first  priority.   The  organizations 
had  to  continue  functioning  while  this  was  going  on.   The  leadership 
were  not  inclined  to  want  to  meet  every  day  or  even  once  a  week. 
And  there  were  certain  processes,  you  know.   You  meet  and  then  have 
to  have  certain  things  distilled,  things  that  you  discuss.   Sometimes, 
time  works  to  your  advantage.   You  wait  for  things  to  happen,  to 
jell, and  all  of  a  sudden  things  begin  to  come  together. 
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Weintraub:   I  don't  recall — the  records  would  show — how  many  committees 
there  were.   I  remember  the  committee  on  the  aging  because  I 
dealt  with  it.  At  that  time,  Bess  Schwartzbaum  (she  became  Bess 
Schwartzbaum  Levison  afterward)  chaired  that  committee.   Rowie 
Tobriner,  I  remember,  chaired  another  committee.  There  were 
top-quality  people  throughout.   We  had  a  co-chairmanship  of  the 
overall  committees. 

We  had  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  a  very  effective  force,  coming 
in  out  of  the  Welfare  Fund  side,  and  Joseph  Blumlein,  out  of  the 
Federation.   Both  had  been  presidents,  one  had  been  president  of 
the  Welfare  Fund  (Lloyd  Dinkelspiel) ,  the  other  had  been  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  Joe  Blumlein.   They  were 
co-chairmen  of  the  entire  process.   They  liked  each  other  and  that 
was  helpful.   They  dealt  constructively  with  each  other  and  that 
was  very  helpful. 

I  think  we  had  a  committee  on  the  centers.   Obviously  we 
had  to,  since  they  were  not  even  in  the  process.   They  were  neither 
Welfare  Fund  nor  Federation.   Although  they  were  getting  money  from 
the  Welfare  Fund.   But  the  principal  allegiance  or  identification 
was  directly  with  the  Community  Chest. 

So  I  would  think,  if  I  recall,  that  we  had  functional  committees. 
We  had  family  services,  we  had  child  care  services,  we  had  services 
for  the  aged,  we  had  community  relations.   We  had  all  of  the 
elements  that  would  be  involved  in  direct  services.   I  think  we  had 
a  committee  on  national  and  overseas  services.   Each  had  to  be 
staffed,  each  had  to  have  committee  personnel,  a  chairman,  and 
each  had  to  go  through  a  series  of  meetings. 

It's  not  so  easy  to  run  that  kind  of  a  process  and  have  it 
done  one,  two,  three,  unless  you  give  it  full  time  and  full  emphasis. 
And  the  group  was  not  in  a  hurry;  it  felt  nothing  would  be  hurt 
if  it  took  time  and  really  thought  everything  through.   In  fact, 
time  made  it  possible  to  meet  individually  with  each  of  the 
service  organizations  and  the  executives  and  to  offer  reassurance 
if  there  were  qualms.   It  provided  time  to  convince  them  to  give 
the  concept  a  chance,  and  to  acquire  conviction  that  one  side  was 
not  out  to  injure  the  other. 

So  sure,  it  could  have  taken  three  years;  it  could  have 
taken  two  years.   But  we  have  two  organizations,  right?   One  that 
existed  since  1910  or  whatever,  and  the  other  since  1921  or  '23, 
or  whenever  it  was  that  the  Fund  was  created,  1925  maybe. 
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Weintraub ; 
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Weintraub : 
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Weintraub ; 
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Glaser: 
Weintraub: 


Glaser: 
Weintraub ; 


In  1925,  I  think. 

So  here  you're  in  the  year  of  '56,  '57,  whatever  it  is.   That's  a 
number  of  years  to  say  to  a  child  that's  grown  up,  "Hey,  change 
your  parent."  It  takes  time.   All  processes  take  time. 

Well,  you're  patient  now,  in  looking  back.   Were  you  patient  then 
as  the  process  was  going  on? 

Oh  yes,  yes.   Because  there  was  no  injury  to  the  continuing  process. 
We  could  not  point  to  anybody  getting  hurt.   But  other  than  perhaps 
to  achieve  greater  efficiency,  better  use  of  our  manpower  and 
more  effective  distribution  of  our  resources  earlier  on,  there  was 
no  real  harm.   Both  organizations  were  still  delivering  services 
and  there  had  to  be  a  sense  of  readiness  before  they  could  come 
together. 

Was  Henry  Zucker  brought  in  to  consult? 

Who? 

Hank  Zucker,  the  Cleveland  executive. 

Not  that  I  remember.   He  may  have  come  in  on  a  spot  consultation; 
I  don't  remember  him  being  involved  in  this. 

To  what  extent  were  Mr.  Kaplan  and  Mr.  Treguboff  involved  in  this? 

Equally.   They  had  the  most  at  stake.   I  don't  know  whether  you 
know  something  about  their  relationship,  because  it  touches  upon 
what  you're  doing  with  Sanford  Treguboff.   The  record  may  already 
show  this,  but  Sanford  Treguboff  had  been  working  before  the  war 
with  refugee  services. 

Yes. 

That  was  under  Hyman  Kaplan.   It  was  over  on  1600  Scott  Street. 
So  he  had  been  a  person  who  was  basically  supervised  by  Hyman. 
When  he  got  back  from  the  service,  he  became  the  Welfare  Fund 
executive  secretary,  replacing  Annette  Saber.  He  didn't  have  the 
professional  social  work  degree  that  Hyman  had. 

Hyman  had  a  tremendous  reputation  before  he  came  here.   He 
had  been  with  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations.   He  was  one,  I 
believe,  of  the  three  key  professional  employees  when  the  Council 
was  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research.   The  three  very 
outstanding  people  affiliated  with  it  were:   Harry  Lurie,  the  first 
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Weintraub:   and  late  executive  of  the  Council;  Sam  Goldsmith  of  Chicago,  who 
was  one  of  the  deans  in  the  field.   He  became  and  remained 
Federation  executive  in  Chicago  for  years  and  years;  and  Hyman 
Kaplan,  who  had  headed  up  the  research  function  at  the  Bureau. 
So  Hyman  had  come  here  with  an  enormous  reputation.   The  unfortunate 
thing  is  that  almost  immediately  upon  arriving,  he  developed 
progressively  debilitating  arthritis. 

Both  were  friendly,  the  two  of  them,  Treguboff  and  Hyman. 
And  they  both  worked  well  in  their  respective  areas.   Hyman 's 
basic  skill  was  in  the  direct  delivery  of  services.   He  was  not 
only  director  of  the  Federation,  he  was  the  director  of  the  Jewish 
Family  Service  Agency,  and  of  the  Jewish  Committee  for  Personal 
Service,  and  the  emigre"  program.   Treguboff  was  first  the  executive 
secretary  and  then  the  executive  director  of  the  Welfare  Fund.   So 
in  the  area  of  fundraising  dealing  with  overseas  and  national 
welfare  needs,  Treguboff  was  very  active  and  skilled.   And  I 
filled  in  between  both,  in  a  way.   The  three  of  us  worked  on  the 
study  project  leading  to  the  merger. 

Glaser:     How  were  the  board  directorships  from  the  two  organizations  merged, 
and  how  were  the  directors  chosen?  -Because  you  had  not  only  the 
agency  representation  but  then  you  started  to  have  community 
representation,  is  that  not  correct? 

Weintraub:   Community  representation  in  the  sense  of  the  dominant  group,  the 
Welfare  Fund  contributions.   Not  membership  organizations.   I 
repeat,  not  the  Hadassahs,  not  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  not 
the  B'nai  B'rith. 

Glaser:     The  community-at-large ,  though? 

Weintraub:   The  community-at-large  as  representative  of  the  contributor  group. 
And  as  I  recall,  what  was  agreed  upon  was  to  have  representation 
from  both  groups,  the  local  agencies  and  the  campaign  contributors, 
without  necessarily  of  equal  weight.   Each  local  service  agency, 
like  the  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency,  Mount  Zion  Hospital, 
Homewood  Terrace,  and  the  others  would  place  a  representative 
directly  on  the  board.  Then,  I  think  it  was  like  two  to  one  from 
an  at-large  group  coming  to  the  board  through  an  annual  election 
process.  Approximately  one  third  was  by  direct  delegation  through 
the  agencies,  and  the  remainder  came  through  an  election  by  the 
membership. 

Glaser:     Elected  by  whom? 
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Glaser: 
Weintraub: 


Weintraub:   By  the  membership  at  annual  meetings.   Now,  you  begin  to  have  a 
membership  constituency.   At  that  point  I  think,  a  member  was 
any  donor  who  contributed  one  dollar  or  more — we  finally  modified 
that  to  $25;  I  don't  know  where  it  stands  now — to  the  United  Way 
campaign  (to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  local 
agencies  were  United  Way  participants)  and  or  the  Welfare  Fund 
campaign . 

How  large  was  the  board  you  ended  up  with? 

Well,  the  board  we  ended  up  with  was  40  people,  something  like 
that.   It's  larger  now,  I  think,  because  they've  modified  its 
composition.   Then  we  had  three-year  alternating  and  staggered 
terms.   I  think  they  now  have  two-year  terms. 

Glaser:     Were  there  any  problems  with  the  allocations  process  once  the  merger 
took  place? 

Weintraub:   There  always  are.   First,  there  already  had  been  a  precedent 
established  whereby  the  Welfare  Fund  campaign  subsidized  the 
allotment  made  by  the  Community  Chest  to  the  local  agencies.   The 
question  was  whether  this  system  could  be  improved  upon.   Otherwise, 
how  was  one  to  sweeten  the  pot  to  demonstrate  it  was  worthwhile  for 
local  agencies  to  join.   And,  in  effect,  I  think,  the  pot  was 
indeed  sweetened.   Certainly  today,  the  largest  amounts  provided 
toward  the  deficits  of  each  of  the  local  agencies  comes  from  the 
Federation  campaign,  not  from  the  Community  Chest.   That  is  a 
fairly  firm  statistic.   While  the  Community  Chest  (United  Way) 
allocations  remained  basically  static,  the  Federation's  did  not. 
Today,  there  would  probably  be  no  community  center  if  it  depended 
only  on  the  Community  Chest  (United  Way) .   The  same  is  true  of  all 
the  local  agencies.   And  you  know,  later  the  United  Way  decided 
not  to  support  the  local  hospitals  but  Mount  Zion  remained  one  of 
the  few  it  continued  to  fund. 

Glaser:     Was  this  because  there  was  an  increasing  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  through  things  like  the  Hill-Burton  Act? 

i 

Weintraub:  A  lot  of  reasons.   Also,  it  was  trying  to  conserve  its  funds  for 

other  causes.   And  there's  usually  a  pattern  of  changing  directions 
with  United  Way  in  terms  of  where  its  going  to  direct  its  funds — the 
have-nots,  the  third  world  programs  and  so-on.   All  of  this  was 
beginning  to  happen. 
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Glaser:     Before  the  merger,  the  Welfare  Fund  got  a  lot  of  requests  from 
national  organizations.   Not  national  in  scope,  but  located 
elsewhere  in  the  country:  yeshivot ,  hospitals,  etc.   They  were 
giving  money,  maybe  just  a  little  bit  but  giving  money  to  something 
like  forty  non-local  organizations,  and  I  don't  mean  overseas. 
What  happened  to  all  these  requests  once  the  merger  took  place? 

Weintraub:  Well,  I  think  first  the  policy  was  adopted  not  to  support  religious 
organizations  since  this  was  assumed  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  memberships  affiliated  with  such  national  groups.   And  so  you 
began  to  see  a  Union  -of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  or  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  not  being  supported.   I  think  the  Federation 
also  took  a  lot  of  its  guidance  from  the  budget  material  provided 
by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  which  dealt 
essentially  with  philanthropic  organizations,  organizations  which 
dealt  with  the  direct  delivery  of  health  and  welfare  services,  both 
overseas  and  in  this  country.   To  receive  funding,  it  was  either 
necessary  to  be  related  to  one  of  the  functional  services  such  as 
family  service  or  child  care,  or  Jewish  survival  services  such  as 
Jewish  education,  Jewish  community  relations,  etc. 
#1 

With  regard  to  out-of-town  hospitals,  there  was  beginning  to 
be  an  increasing  awareness  and  belief  that  national  Jewish  hospitals 
were  not  the  best  ways  of  meeting  the  hospital  needs  of  Jewish 
people.   Preferential  ways  were  through  local  hospital  services 
where  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  friends  and  relatives  to 
visit  patients.   You  didn't  have  to  go  to  Denver  or  wherever,  when 
you  can  be  treated  well  here  at  home.   So  increasingly,  you  began 
to  see  Federations  eliminating  grants  to  the  Denver  institutions 
and  places  such  as  the  City  of  Hope. 

Later,  there  was  a  big  cultural  impact;  the  National  Foundation 
for  Jewish  Culture  came  along. 

Glaser:     Yes,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  organization.   How  did  that 
come  about? 

Weintraub:   Well,  it  was  created  here  in  San  Francisco. 
Glaser:     At  the  '59  General  Assembly? 

Weintraub:   Yes.   The  late  Sidney  Vincent  of  Cleveland.   He  was  a  key  professional 
figure  in  this.  He  was  the  number  two  man  in  the  Cleveland 
Federation,  and  could  probably  be  classified  as  a  national  scholar 
in  residence.   A  brilliant  man  who  was  very  close  to  Hank  Zucker, 
the  Cleveland  executive.   He  came  into  Federation  work  from  the 
Jewish  community  relations  field  in  Cleveland.   He  was  an  outstanding 
professional. 
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Glaser:     What  was  this  organization  designed  to  do? 

Weintraub:   The  National  Foundation  of  Jewish  Culture  was  designed  to  be  an 
umbrella  over  the  various  cultural  organizations  that  embraced 
the  field.   It  tried  to  make  sense  of  the  numerous  requests  for 
funds  from  the  number  who  were  in  the  field,  most  of  whom  were  in 
programs  decidedly  unfamiliar  to  Federation  leadership.   It  dealt 
with  questions  such  as  did  the  Federations  of  this  country  have  a 
direct  responsibility  to  enhance  Jewish  culture?  If  so,  would  it 
not  be  best  for  the  basically  important  Jewish  cultural  organizations 
nationally  to  be  brought  together  under  an  umbrella  framework,  and 
have  priorities  established  as  to  where  the  Federation  cultural 
dollar  should  go. 

Since  Federations  were  interested  in  effective,  efficient 
allocations  of  funds,  what  better  way  was  there  of  assuring  this 
than  through  a  federation  of  cultural  organizations?   So  the 
foundation  was  essentially  a  federation  of  cultural  organizations 
which  would  hopefully  meet  the  test  of  need  of  its  affiliated 
agencies.   The  study  had  come  to  the  end  by  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Federations  General  Assembly  in  San  Francisco  in  1959 
and  so  it  was  here,  in  San  Francisco,  that  the  General  Assembly 
approved  its  formation.   Sidney  Vincent  had  been  the  director  of 
the  study  and  had  been  on  leave  from  Cleveland  for  this  purpose. 
He  gave  the  entire  process  its  form  and  substance. 

Glaser:     Is  it  still  in  existence? 

Weintraub:   It's  still  in  existence,  and  it  may  have  taken  another,  more 
inclusive  direction.   Before  I  left,  some  other  things  were 
happening  in  the  cultural  field.   So  even  though  it  may  not  be  in 
existence  in  the  original  form,  what  it  was  created  to  do  still 
goes  on. 

Glaser:     I  believe  Robert  Levison,  Sr. ,  told  me  that  Dan  Koshland  was  very 
interested  in  that. 

Weintraub:   He  may  have  been.   Dan  was  interested  in  a  lot  of  things.   That 
may  have  been  one.   I  didn't  recall  him  being  that  much  in  the 
forefront  of  the  National  Cultural  Foundation.   San  Francisco  was 
not  noticeably  a  community  very  much  interested  in  Jewish  culture. 

Glaser:     That's  why  you  smiled  when  you  said  he  was  interested  in  a  lot 
of  things? 

Weintraub:   Right. 
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Glaser:     I  see.   Were  there  any  changes  in  the  relationship  with  the 
Community  Chest  after  the  merger? 

Weintraub:   First  of  all,  we  kept  the  Community  Chest  informed  of  what  we 

were  doing  every  step  of  the  way.   We  briefed  them,  we  consulted 
with  them  before  we  put  the  final  touches  on  it.   And  we  wanted 
a  relationship  to  be  established  whereby  we  would  be  perceived 
as  a  single  Federation.  We  would  be  the  vehicle  through  which 
they  would  receive  a  single  budget  application  on  behalf  of  all 
the  local  agencies.   In  turn,  they  would  give  us  a  lump  sum 
allocation,  and  we  would  distribute  it  to  our  agencies.   You  see, 
this  was  a  departure  from  traditional  practices,  where  funds  were 
allocated  directly  to  each  of  the  services,  to  each  of  the  agencies. 
We  had  from  the  very  beginning  made  them  understand  that  they  were 
going  to  make  one  single  allocation  to  the  Federation  and  we  would 
disburse  the  money. 

Glaser:     Was  there  any  backlash  on  that? 

Weintraub:   No.   I  think  the  arrangement  continues  to  this  day. 

Glaser:     So  they  didn't  mind  the  departure  from  the  individual  allocations? 

Weintraub :   I  think  they  may  have  minded  it ,  except  that  they  had  already 
been  making  a  single  appropriation  to  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities  for  its  limited  group  of  agencies,  and  what  was  now  being 
asked  was  that  this  be  extended  to  all  the  Federation  agencies. 
It  is  relatively  uncomplicated  for  an  organization  like  Community 
Chest-United  Way  when  it  deals  only  with  a  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities  and  local  services.   There's  no  fundraising  organization 
that  it  has  to  relate  to.   It  asks  for  an  audit,  it  gets  one  from 
all  the  local  organizations.   When  it  deals  with  a  Federation 
which  raises  money,  the  problem  becomes  one  for  the  Federation  to 
determine  what  responsibly  should  be  made  known  to  United  Way  and 
what  basically  is  none  of  their  business. 

The  Federation  receives  bequests  directed  toward  supporting 
overseas  programs.   Is  this  something  which  should  be  shared  with 
United  Way?   In  effect,  then,  the  Federation  has  at  least  two 
lives,  the  one  dealing  with  the  United  Way-supported  local  agencies 
and  the  one  dealing  with  its  overseas,  national  and  non-United  Way 
local  responsibilities.   There  then  ensues  a  problem  of  allocating 
income  from  endowments — which  income  belongs  to  United  Way-supported 
local  agencies  and  which  to  the  other  side  of  Federation.   Do  you 
follow  me? 

Glaser:     Yes. 
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Weintraub : 


Glaser: 
Weintraub : 

Glaser: 

Weintraub 


Glaser: 


Weintraub ; 


Glaser: 


Weintraub : 


So  our  concern  was  that  we  keep  accurate  books,  and  that  we  audit 
our  operations  properly.   Which  portion  of  our  activities  do  we 
reveal  to  them  and  which  portion  do  we  not  show,  and  why  are  we 
not  showing  what  we  don't.   Our  audits  were  sent  to  United  Way. 
When  United  Way  got  our  audit,  it  saw  what  we  raised  for  UJA  and 
other  causes.   It  had  to  trust  that  we  were  apportioning  properly 
our  wills,  bequests,  and  legacies  income.   So  that  which  belonged 
to  local  services  was  so  listed  and  that  which  belonged  to  national 
and  overseas  was  properly  placed.  And  we  had  excellent  relations 
with  them. 

Well,  you  had  a  lot  of  Jewish  leadership  in  the  Community  Chest. 

That's  correct.  Leadership  and  workers:   Frank  Sloss,  Lloyd 
Dinkelspiel,  others. 

Wasn't  Morgan  Gunst  also  a  Community  Chest  leader? 

The  senior  Morgan  Gunst,  not  the  junior  Morgan  Gunst,  Peter  Haas, 
Joe  Blumlein.   We  always  have  had  good  involvement  of  leadership 
in  the  Community  Chest  apparatus.   There  were  Jewish  presidents  of 
the  Chest  and  the  Chest  people  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  Jewish 
community.   It  also  thought  that  we  had  tremendous  fundraising 
capabilities.   It  was  to  their  advantage  to  have  us  in  Chest 
and  not  to  raise  too  many  questions,  because  there  was  always  a 
fear,  I  think,  an  instinctive  fear  that  we  would  pull  out  if  we 
were  not  treated  properly. 

And  yet  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  community  there  was  the  fear  of 
appearing  to  be  too  pushy  and  the  need  for  a  low  profile  vis-a-vis 
the  Community  Chest. 


When  was  this? 
a  low  profile. 


I  can  tell  you  that  from  1956  on  we  didn't  need 


No,  this  was  in  the  early  thirties  at  a  time  when  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Charities  felt  it  was  not  getting  enough  funds  from  the 
Community  Chest.   There  was  a  small  meeting  of  Federation  board 
members,  I  think  it  was  spearheaded  by  Edgar  Sinton,  to  consider 
how  to  handle  this  without  alienating  the  Community  Chest  leadership, 

Well,  I  believe  it.   I  believe  it.   And  that's  one  of  the  things 
that  had  to  change  and  did  change  with  the  intrusion  of  the  Welfare 
Fund. leadership  into  the  communal  apparatus. 


Glaser: 


They  got  more  muscle? 
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Weintraub:  A  lot  of  muscle,  and  also  a  different  approach.   The  low  profile — . 
But  you  don't  come  in  with  both  hands  poised  for  a  fight.   On 
the  other  hand,  and  I  recall  (because  when  I  came  aboard  in  1956, 
I  staffed  the  Federation  side  of  the  Chest  hearings  in  the  budget 
process)  when  I  appeared  with  our  representatives  before  budget 
hearings,  we  said  what  we  had  to  say.   We  just  did  not  back  away 
from  tough  questioning.   We  were  as  direct  and  as  forceful  as  we 
could  be.   They  started  asking  us  questions  about  how  come  we 
couldn't  afford  to  fund  services  completely  through  our  own 
campaigns,  and  we  told  them  it  was  their  responsibility  to  pick  up 
the  deficit  gap. 

And  I  had  a  continuing  struggle  with  them  on  whether  we 
should  even  show  what  we  were  appropriating  out  of  Welfare  Fund 
proceeds  in  view  of  their  trying  to  take  these  amounts  into 
consideration  and  thereby  reducing  their  allocations.   We  said, 
"Now,  wait  a  minute.   What  we  give,  you  take  into  consideration 
after,  not  before,  you  act  on  our  request."  Do  you  understand  what 
I'm  trying  to  say? 

Glaser:     Why  do  you  say  it  comes  after? 

Weintraub:   Well,  it  does.   The  primary  responsibility  for  allocations  to 

local  services  is  that  of  the  Community  Chest.   Then,  the  Federation 
comes  in  with  supplementation.  But  if  the  Chest  wants  to  know  what 
you're  going  to  give  before  it  makes  an  allocation,  then 
automatically  it  tends  to  lower  the  amount  it  feels  it  wants  to 
give.   It  says  in  effect,  the  Federation  can  always  take  care  of 
its  agencies'  needs;  we,  the  Chest,  don't  have  to.   Psychologically, 
the  feeling  on  their  part  is  always  there  but  we  fought  that 
battle  because  the  concept  of  primary  responsibility  for  support 
was  a  matter  of  principle.   But,  no,  we  did  not  back  away  after 
the  merger. 

Glaser:     Were  there  new  directions  taken  by  the  new  Federation  once  the 
merger  took  place? 

Weintraub:   Well,  the  new  Federation  had  a  social  planning  process  which  the 

old  Federation  never  had.   I'll  give  you  an  illustration.   I  don't 
know  whether  you  want  it  for  the  record  or  not,  but  I'll  give 
you  an  illustration.   Maimonides  Hospital  and  Hebrew  Nursing  Home 
was  very  short-lived.   When  I  came  on  board,  I  was  physically 
located  at  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  1600  Scott  Street, 
since  the  Welfare  Fund  didn't  have  space.  And  Hyman  Kaplan  wanted 
me  there  since  I  was  to  have  responsibility  for  the  social  planning 
function.   I  remember  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  study  leading  to 
the  decision  to  build  the  hospital.   I  was  told  that  the  study 
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Weintraub ; 


Weintraub : 


Glaser : 
Weintraub: 


consisted  essentially  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  doctors  who 
were  asked  if  they  felt  there  was  need  for  a  health  center,  a 
rehabilitation  center.   Their  reply  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor, 


so  the  institution  was  built, 
not  truly  a  study  process. 


Now,  you  and  I  know  that  that's 


Thus  we  established  a  social  planning  process  within  the 
Federation,  which  is  basically  in  existence  even  to  this  day. 
We  started  with  a  committee  of  approximately  twenty-one  people; 
we  had  two  separate  committees,  a  Budget  Committee  and  a  Social 
Planning  Committee.   Later,  we  merged  both  committees  into  a 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  and  integrated  the  social  planning  and 
budgetary  processes. 

[interruption] 

At  the  beginning,  we  instituted  a  planning  process.   What  happened 
was  that  as  the  merger  was  about  to  be  consummated — and  incidentally, 
the  name  of  Sylvan  J.  Lisberger  has  to  appear  at  some  point,  because 
Sylvan  Lisberger  singlehandedly  walked  the  merger  arrangement  or 
document  through  the  individual  organizations.   He  was  the  one  who 
was  in  charge  of  implementing  the  final  arrangements.   He  met  with 
each  of  the  boards  of  the  local  agencies  to  assure  them  there  was 
no  need  to  be  frightened  of  what  was  to  come.   He  spent  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  time  on  this  process.   He  got  a  national 
award  for  it.   He  got  the  Schroeder  award,  one  of  the  awards  that 
no  longer  exists,  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  this  merger  process. 
Later,  he  became  president  of  the  Federation  for  one  year.   But  he 
was  a  very  instrumental  force  in  walking  the  merger  process  through 
to  the  end. 

We  were  talking  about  new  directions  once  the  merger  took  place. 

Right.   We  set  up  a  planning  process  involving  the  citizenry  in 
the  various  areas  with  which  we  were  concerned — the  group  work,  the 
aged,  family  services,  health,  etc. — and  began  intensively  to 
study  the  needs  in  those  areas  and  to  relate  these  to  the  maximum 
kinds  of  services  which  should  be  provided.   They  had  never  had 
this  process  before.   This  continued  and  still  continues. 

We  had  a  separate  budgeting  process.   I  remember  Abe  Sirbu 
being  chairman,  and  John  Blumlein  very  active  in  it.   I  can  almost 
visualize  Che  meetings.   We  had  a  lot  of  night  meetings  and  a  very 
intensive  process.  There  had  been  a  budget  process  before,  but 
never  as  intensive  as  that  which  was  instituted  where  committees 
studied  and  studied  and  studied.   We  had  a  marriage  of  sorts  of  all 
the  committee  personnel  at  the  end  and  reconciled  whatever 
differences  there  were  between  their  recommendations  and  all  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  distribution. 
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Weintraub:   Unlike  the  United  Way  budget  process,  where  each  of  the  committees 
is  told:   "You  have  'x'  number  of  dollars  to  spend,"  ours  was 
free-wheeling.   The  sub-committees  were  told  approximately  what 
we  estimated  would  be  raised,  but  were  also  told,  "You're  not 
restricted.   You  have  to  keep  the  money  available  in  mind.   But 
you're  not  restricted  to  coming  up  with  a  specific  dollar 
allocation  which  ties  into  the  final  total.   This  will  be  done  at 
the  end." 

And  we  used  to  have  these  very  spirited  characteristic 
final  meetings  that  lasted  until,  two,  three,  four  in  the  morning. 
So  this  was  the  kind  of  process  which  was  instituted  after  the 
merger.  All  of  a  sudden,  you  had  the  kind  of  vitality  many  of  the 
people  involved  had  never  experienced  before. 

Glaser:     Did  this  make  for  a  stronger  Jewish  community? 

Weintraub:   Oh,  I  think  so,  I  think  so.   I  thought  it  made  for  a  stronger,  a 
more  understanding,  more  coordinated,  a  less  divisive  kind  of 
community.   It's  no  accident  that  San  Francisco  had  gone  from  a 
community  where,  among  the  Big  Sixteen,  the  sixteen  largest 
communities,  it  had  been  maybe  like  eighth  from  the  botton.   It 
may  be  third  from  the  top  now,  in  terms  of  its  fundraising  and  in 
terms  of  its  planning  procedures.  And  I  think  later  on  when  we 
instituted  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  we  called  it — combined 
fundraising-social  planning-budgeting  operation — it  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  field.   We  saw  that  one  could  not  have  a  separate  process 
in  budgeting  and  another  in  planning.   There  had  to  be  an  inter 
relationship;  we  finally  put  one  together. 

Glaser:     When  did  that  come  into  being? 

Weintraub:   During  my  time. 

Glaser:     So  it  would  be  post- '70. 

Weintraub:   John  Steinhart  was  president,  so  it  must  have  been  somewhere 
around  1970.   That  was  after  the  merger. 

Glaser:     Did  the  merger  bring  about  any  change  in  the  relationship  between 
the  Federation  and  the  functioning  agencies?  Or  had  they  always 
been  autonomous  and  remained  autonomous? 

Weintraub:   They  were  always  autonomous;  they  remained  autonomous.   I  believe 
they  still  remain  autonomous.   We  never  had  a  functional  agency 
Federation  as  they  may  have  in  Oakland  or  some  of  the  smaller  cities, 
where  all  services  are  performed  essentially  by  Federation.   We 
had  agencies  go  out  of  existence  because  their  functions  did  not 
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Weintraub:   require  a  separate  structure,  like  the  Jewish  Committee  for 

Personal  Services  whose  functions  could  be  absorbed  by  Jewish 
Family  Service.   But  I  noted  that  Maimonides — Maimonides  Hospital 
and  Hebrew  Nursing  Home ,  which  closed — that  was  the  one  created 
without  adequate  study.   There's  a  whole  history  there,  which 
should  be  explored  someday  because  it  is  reflective  of  an  absence 
of  concrete  social  planning.   Here  was  a  hospital  whose  life  span 
was  approximately  six  years. 

The  original  project  was  that  Maimonides  would  be  making 
money  in  its  first  year.   It  actually  ended  up  by  always  losing 
money.   Shortly  after  it  opened,  it  became  obvious  that  it  was  in 
financial  trouble.   The  Welfare  Fund  became  concerned.   It  was 
already  supporting  an  organization  named  the  Hebrew  Nursing  Home, 
and  thought  its  functions  were  similar  to  that  of  the  Maimonides 
Health  Center.   Also,  the  Hebrew  Nursing  Home  had  some  funds 
available  and  the  belief  was  that  if  the  two  could  be  put  together, 
some  of  the  Nursing  Home  funds  could  be  put  into  the  Maimonides 
building,  and  viability  might  possibly  result.   So  apples  and 
oranges  were  put  together.   One,  Maimonides,  was  a  rehabilitation 
service.   The  physicians  brought  in  the  patients  and  were  responsible 
for  their  rehabilitation.   The  patient  was  supposed  to  return  home 
after  being  rehabilitated.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  Nursing 
Home  was  a  custodial  facility.   It  didn't  want  to  join  with  the 
Home  for  the  Aged  because  of  certain  personal  and  social  differences. 
What  was  then  not  known  was  how  identical  the  patient  at  the  Hebrew 
Nursing  Home  was  to  the  resident  of  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged. 

So  instead  of  merging  the  Hebrew  Nursing  Home  with  the  Home 
for  the  Aged,  the  merger  took  place  with  Maimonides.   That  was 
truly  the  beginning  of  the  end,  because  intake  for  the  Hebrew 
Nursing  Home  was  done  without  social  worker  input.   Those  admitted 
may  or  may  not  have  had  need  for  custodial  services  yet  they  were 
there  for  custodial  care;  they  were  now  being  housed  in  a  facility 
together  with  physical  rehabilitation  patients  under  medical 
supervision.   Thus,  although  the  Hebrew  Nursing  Home  brought  funds 
into  the  facility  and  the  building  was  modified  to  meet  the  needs 
of  custodial  care  patients,  the  end  result  was  one  of  adding 
deficit  to  deficit. 

My  first  job  when  I  came  over  to  the  Federation  was  to  close 
Maimonides  and  to  move  the  nursing  home  patients  to  nursing  homes. 
We  had  to  make  arrangements  with  Hillhaven  and  other  private 
facilities  to  take  care  of  the  nursing  home  group.   For  the 
Maimonides  group,  we  said  to  their  physicians,  "Please  make  other 
arrangements  for  your  patients."  We  emptied  the  facility  and  it  was 
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Weintraub :   sold  eventually  to  a  Los  Angeles-headquartered  private  hospital 
group.   We  had  offered  to  turn  it  over  to  Mount  Zion  for  a 
relatively  small  cost,  but  at  that  point  we  were  told  the  building 
was  not  wanted.   They  have  it  now,  you  know.   They  bought  it  for 
at  least  three  times  more  than  it  would  have  cost  them  when  it  was 
originally  offered. 

Glaser:     But  obviously  after  a  lapse  of  time. 

Weintraub:  A  lapse  of  time.   Their  objections  to  having  a  building  across  the 
street  from  their  principal  plant  had  evaporated. 

Moe  Bernstein,  Henry  Goldstein,  Toby  Magner,  Gerald  Stoff — 
these  are  some  of  the  names  that  come  back  to  me.   They  were  people 
who  were  active  in  the  creation  of  the  Hebrew  Nursing  Home  and 
became  principal  players  in  the  merger  arrangements  with  the  Jewish 
Home  for  the  Aged. 

Glaser:     Toby  Magner  was  very  active  in  the  Home  for  the  Aged. 

Weintraub:  He  became  active.   He  became  president.   What  happened  in  this 

regard  (and  this  is  sometimes  how  change  evolves)  the  Home  for  the 
Aged  had  been  operating  almost  in  the  manner  of  a  nice  residential 
hotel.   It  would  not  accept  for  admission  the  chronically  ill. 
When  we  closed  Maimonides,  it  resulted  in  the  Home  changing  its 
admission  policy  to  accept  the  sick  as  well  as  the  well  aged, 
since  this  was  the  nature  of  the  group  in  Maimonides.   But  a  price 
had  to  be  paid  for  the  change.   We  had  to  work  out  an  arrangement — 
that  took  over  a  year — whereby  of  the  proceeds  to  be  realized  in 
the  future  sale  of  the  Maimonides  building,  half  would  go  to  the 
Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged.   So  in  effect  a  payment  was  made  for  the 
privilege  of  a  change  in  their  admission  policy. 

Now  where  did  I  get  diverted? 

Glaser:     Robert  Sinton  said  some  of  the  agencies  had  their  own  endowment 
funds,  and  these  ended  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Federation,  which 
took  responsibility  for  investment.   Was  there  any  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  agencies  for  this? 

Weintraub:   I  think  he's  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Federation  had  an 

investment  committee,  and  the  portfolios  of  those  organizations 
having  endowment  funds — Homewood  Terrace,  Jewish  Family  Service 
Agency — 

Glaser:     Maimonides? 
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Weintraub:   Well,  Maimonides  was  a  different  ball  of  wax.   What  eventually 
happened  to  its  money  is  a  story  in  itself.   They  did  not 
physically  turn  over  their  money  to  the  Federation.   What  they  did 
was  agree  to  participate  in  the  investment  committee  process  and 
allow  investment  counsel  to  make  recommendations  on  what  to 
buy  and  sell.   But  their  funds  were  not  turned  over  to  the 
Federation. 

Glaser:     So  there  wasn't  a  merging  of  the  funds. 

Weintraub:  No. 

Glaser:     Who  is  Morton  Gaba? 

Weintraub:  He  is  now  deceased.   Morton  Gaba  was  my  predecessor  at  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Federations.   He  was  the  regional  consultant  before  me; 
the  regional  consultant  for  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 's 
western  states'  office.   He  went  on  to  become  the  executive  in 
New  Orleans  and  then  Norfolk;  something  of  that  sort.   He  was  from 
Oakland . 

Glaser:  He  was  mentioned  by  Ed  Nathan,  who  thought  he  had  possibly  done 
social  planning  for  the  Federation,  and  I  wanted  to  clarify  his 
role. 

Have  we  talked  enough  about  the  leading  lay  people  and  their 
role  in  the  merger? 

Weintraub:   I  think  so.   We  may  have  missed  A.J.  Schragge,  who  is  dead, 
somewhere  along  the  line.   I  gave  you  the  key  actors:  Lloyd 
Dinkelspiel,  Joe  Blumlein,  Sylvan  Lisberger,  Bess  Schwartzbaum, 
Roe  Tobriner.  Those  are  the  ones  who  stand  out  in  my  memory.   I 
don't  remember  whether  Jerry  Marcus  was  involved. 

Glaser:     Now,  to  go  on  to  the  Federation  after  the  merger.   How  did  you  and 
Mr.  Treguboff  divide  the  responsibilities?  One  was  the  inside 
man  and  one  was  the  outside  man  was  how  it  was  put  to  me. 

Weintraub:  But  isn't  there  really  a  step  before  that?  You're  now  into  the 
new  Federation,  aren't  you? 

Glaser:     Yes.  What's  the  step? 

Weintraub:   What  happened  to  the  two  executives  at  the  time  of  the  merger? 

Glaser:     Oh,  that's  right.   Tell  me  about  the  executives,  Hyman  Kaplan  and 
Sanford  Treguboff. 
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Weintraub:   They  shared  duties,  but  that  didn't  last  very  long,  because 

Mr.  Kaplan  died  shortly  after  the  merger.   What  did  they  share? 


Glaser:     For  a  short  time  Hyman  Kaplan  and  Sanford  Treguboff  shared  the 
responsibilities,  and  Mr.  Kaplan  died,  what?   Six  months  later? 

Weintraub:  Not  too  long  after  the  merger. 

Glaser:  And  then  you  became  a  co-director? 

Weintraub:  No,  no.   We  had  several  steps  in  between. 

Glaser:  Tell  me  about  that. 

Weintraub:   Treguboff  had  an  assistant  by  the  name  of  G.  Marvin  Schoenberg. 

Is  the  name  familiar  to  you?  He  has  been  the  executive  secretary 
of  Temple  Emanu-El  for  a  long  time.   I  helped  bring  him  to  the 
attention  of  Treguboff.   He  was  very  close  to  my  family  back  east, 
and  he  was  seeking  a  job.   He  had  been  with  the  Newark  Federation 
and  was  available.   San  Francisco  was  open  and  I  recommended  bringing 
him  here  for  an  interview.   So  he  became  the  assistant  to  Treguboff. 
Hyman  Kaplan  had  no  assistant,  but  Treguboff  had  Mr.  Schoenberg. 

Glaser:     And  where  were  you? 

Weintraub:   I  was  still  with  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations.   I  was  not  over 
at  the  Federation.  At  the  point  of  the  merger,  Treguboff  asked 
whether  I  would  come  over  to  be  an  assistant.   At  that  time  I  was 
ready  for  a  change;  I  had  been  traveling  for  the  Council  for  eight 
years.  And  I  wanted  to  stay  in  San  Francisco  since  I  was  newly 
married.   I  said,  "Ok,  if  we  can  work  something  out."  And  in  fact 
I  took  the  job  for  the  same  salary  I  had  had  under  the  Council. 
Bob  Sinton  was  the  person  who  interviewed  me.   He  had  been  my 
president  for  the  western  states  region  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds.   So  here  I  was  being  interviewed 
by  my  former  president  and  by  Treguboff,  with  whom  I  had  this  long 
relationship. 

Previous  to  my  coming  to  the  Federation,  Treguboff  had  said 
to  Schoenberg — Schoenberg  still  remembers  it  to  this  day.   He  said 
to  Schoenberg,  "I'm  going  to  have  Lou  come  on  as  an  assistant. 
You're  also  an  assistant;  I  have  to  divide  the  responsibilities. 
What  would  you  like  to  do?"  He  said,  "Well,  you  know,  I've  been 
working  on  the  campaign."  Treguboff  said,  "Fine.  You  stay  with 
the  campaign.   Lou  will  come  in  and  do  the  planning  and  the  budgeting. 
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Weintraub:   Or  you  and  he  will  divide  the  budgeting  and  Lou  will  do  the 

planning."  And  so  I  was  then  asked  to  come  in  to  do  the  planning, 

and  Schoenberg  became  the  campaigner  for  the  Welfare  Fund- 
Federation. 

When  it  came  to  budgeting,  there  was  a  little  problem  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  budgeting  categories:  overseas, 
national,  local.  And  Treguboff  said,  "The  two  of  you  work  it  out 
between  yourselves,"  which  made  for  a  very  difficult  situation 
for  both  of  us.   Because  even  though  we  liked  each  other  and 
knew  each  other,  it  was  a  problem.   Well,  we  did  work  something 
out,  where  I  took  responsibility  for  certain  subcommittees  and  he 
took  responsibility  for  others.   So  I  stayed  on  as  assistant,  and 
one  of  the  early  things  I  did  was  develop  a  procedure  for  a 
comprehensive  population  study.   I  actually  narrated  the  script 
illustrating  its  findings  that  was  presented  as  a  visual  at  an 
annual  meeting. 

But  at  one  point,  Louis  Freehoff  was  leaving  Emanu-El  to  go 
to  Sinai  Memorial  Chapel,  and  [Rabbi]  Alvin  Fine  asked  me  to 
replace  him.   Incidentally,  even  before  this,  Hyman  Kaplan  upon  his 
approaching  retirement  had  asked  whether  I  was  interested  in 
replacing  him  as  executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Family  Service 
Agency.  At  that  point  in  time,  I  said,  "No,  I  would  rather  stay 
on  with  the  Federation,"  and  therefore  did  not  move  in  that  direction. 

Alvin  Fine  asked  me  whether  I  would  be  the  temple  secretary 
replacing  Freehoff,  and  I  said  that  this  was  not  my  career 
objective.   I  had  already  been  secretary  of  a  temple  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  so  I  knew  that  this  was  not  what  I  wanted.   "But,"  I  said, 
"Marv  Schoenberg  might  be  interested."   I  knew  he  was  increasingly 
unhappy  at  the  Federation.   He  was  interested,  and  Emanu-El  hired 
him. 

That  left  one  assistant,  and  that  was  me.  Hyman  had  died. 
Treg  was  the  executive,  I  was  the  assistant.   Later  I  became  the 
associate,  and  ultimately,  at  the  point  when  Treg  wanted  to  make 
certain  changes,  he  became  executive  vice-president  and  I  became 
the  executive  director.   And  then  ultimately,  when  he  retired  I 
became  executive  vice-president.   Those  were  the  steps.   Now,  if 
I  was  the  inside  man  and  he  was  the  outside  man,  I  don't  know. 

Glaser:     He  didn't  say  that. 

Weintraub:   Oh,  I  know.   But  whoever — Bob  Sinton  may  have  said  that. 
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Glaser:     Yes.   He  stressed  that  because  of  your  background  you  did  the 
social  planning. 

Weintraub:   I  ran  the  in-house  side  of  the  Federation.   Treguboff  was  the 

consummate  campaigner  and  had  an  extraordinary  relationship  with 
the  top  donors.   And  that's  what  it  was.   Somebody  had  to- run  the 
shop.   That  was  not  Treg's  basic  interests.   The  shop  consisted 
of  things  other  than  social  planning — for  example,  I  helped  develop 
the  first  Federation  retirement  plan.   Then  I  worked  with  the 
investment  committee.   I  worked  with  all  of  those  things,  and  of 
course  the  planning  and  the  budgeting  also.   At  that  time  we  had 
one  person  working  in  planning  and  budgeting  not  two,  and  that 
was  me. 

But  Treguboff  was  outstanding  in  his  relations  with  the  top 
leadership.   He  was  in  a  class  unto  himself  with  the  Haas  family, 
with  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  with  all  the  top  moneyed  leadership  in 
this  area.   He  was  excellent  with  them,  they  respected  him,  and  in 
many  respects  they  deferred  to  him.   He  had  very  great  strengths  in 
this  connection.   He  was  an  external  person.   He  was  not  interested 
in  the  Federation  aspect — writing  reports,  dictating  minutes,  etc. 
But  he  was  excellent,  as  they  say,  outside.  He  was  superb  in  his 
relationships  with  leadership. 

Glaser:     Did  he  write  speeches  for  these  people? 
Weintraub:   Not  really. 

Glaser:     He  made  many  speeches  himself,  didn't  he,  when  he  came  back  from 
UJA  missions. 

Weintraub:   Yes,  he  did. 

Glaser:     Are  you  saying  you  wrote  them  and  he  delivered  them? 

Weintraub:   No,  I  didn't  write  speeches  for  Treguboff.   When  you  come  back 
from  an  overseas  mission,  you're  giving  a  series  of  impressions. 
You  don't  have  to  have  anybody  write  a  speech  for  you.   But  if 
you're  going  to  write  an  annual  speech  for  a  president,  that's 
a  whole  different  ballgame. 

I'll  never  forget  the  discussion  I  had  with  Bobby  Sinton.   He 
said  in  effect:   you  have  one  person  who  keeps  the  organization 
together  and  another  person  who  is  a  super  salesman.   That's  how 
he  saw  the  Federation.   And  I  became  convinced  that  that's  what 
leadership  really  wants.   It  wants  the  external  person;  the  person 
about  whom  you  can  say,  "That's  my  executive."  And  that's  how 
they  saw  Treguboff. 
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Glaser:     Tell  me  about  Mr.  Treguboff  going  to  London  in  1963  to  help  with 
the  Joint  Palestine  Appeal  in  England. 

Weintraub:  Yes,  he  did  that.  Was  it  the  JPA,  or  was  it  the  JDC  [Joint 

Distribution  Committee]  appeal?  Maybe  it  was  the  JPA.   He  had  some 
relationships  with  the  English  leadership. 

Glaser:     So  his  expenses  were  covered — 

Weintraub:   I  believe  that  his  expenses  were  covered  by  the  English  leadership. 
He  received  no  fee.   The  Federation  loaned  him  to  England  for  that 
time.   He  was  very  effective  with  them.   He  helped  them  clarify 
the  kind  of  campaign  organization  they  needed  to  be  effective. 
Europe  has  always  been  behind  the  United  States  in  its  fundraising. 
France,  actually,  at  a  certain  point  in  time,  hired  an  American  who 
spent  two  years  there  and  helped  them  develop  a  campaign 
organization.   And  England  was  like  that,  too.   I  don't  think 
England  to  this  day  has  an  integrated  single  campaign.   At  that 
point,  it  had  a  campaign  to  meet  the  JDC's  responsibilities  and 
another  campaign  for  Israel.   I  still  think  the  operation  today 
is  the  same. 

Glaser:     When  was  the  Federation  Endowment  Fund  formed? 
Weintraub:   The  Federation  Endowment  Fund  was  already  in  existence. 
Glaser:     I  thought  this  was  a  relatively  new  thing. 

Weintraub:   What  is  an  endowment  fund?   It's  reserves,  right?  People  leave 

you  money  through  wills  and  bequests.   Already  there  was  a  little 
bit  of  money,  like  $3,  $4,  maybe  $5  million  in  the  hands  of 
Federation,  and  that  was  the  money  which  was  being  invested.   We 
were  talking  about  an  investment  committee.   What  was  it  investing? 
It  was  not  investing  the  money  which  came  in  through  the  campaign. 
Those  funds  are  allocated  in  the  year  received. 

Glaser:     I  thought  it  was  for  the  agencies  which  had  their  own  endowments. 

Weintraub:   Oh,  no.   The  investment  committee  was  set  up  first  primarily  for 
the  Federation's  own  investment  requirements.   It's  reserves. 
It  didn't  have  the  philanthropic  funds  which  exist  today.   But  it 
had  an  endowment  fund.   It  had  reserves.   In  fact,  it  was  operating 
partially,  from  the  income  on  the  endowment  fund,  on  the  reserves. 


Glaser: 


When  was  the  Young  Adult's  division  formed? 
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Weintraub:   If  you  can  find  out  when  Irving  Rabin  was  39  years  old.   That's 
when  it  was  formed.   Because  he  was  the  creator  of  it,  Irving 
Rabin  is  the  father  of  it.  And  that  must  have  been — I  don't  know, 
maybe  1960.   He  was  essentially  its  creator.   I  remember  when  they 
had  their  first  function  at  the  World  Trade  Center,  and  it  was  a 
tremendous  success.   From  then  it  just  exploded.   None  of  us  who 
were  professionals  had  anything  to  do  with  starting  it.   I  mean, 
we  were  not  the  initiators.   It  came  from  the  volunteers.  We 
joined  with  them  and  have  their  support  but  I  don't  believe  any 
of  us  really  comprehended  how  successful  it  would  be. 

Glaser:     How  is  capital  fundraising  different  from  the  usual  campaign? 

Weintraub:   In  a  variety  of  ways.   It's  more  restricted  in  time;  it  has  a 
specific  purpose;  it's  for  bricks  and  mortar  as  against  annual 
operation  or  maintenance  needs.   And  it  comes  periodically  rather 
than  annually.   That's  how  different  it  is.   But  I  don't  know 
whether  that's  the  answer  to  your  question. 

Glaser:     I  don't  know,  because  that  Mount  Zion  Hospital  had  several  capital 
fundraising  drives. 

Weintraub:   The  hospital,  based  upon  its  immense  needs,  could  probably  justify 
an  annual  campaign  for  capital  purposes,  because  of  quick  moving 
technological  advances.   No  sooner  is  one  through  with  a  campaign 
for  Mount  Zion  when  it  appears  ready  for  another  one.   The  first 
capital  funds  campaign  that  we  were  involved  in  included  the 
hospital  and  the  community  centers.   Out  of  this  came  all  the 
funds  for  Pinecrest,  a  group  residence  of  twenty  beds  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged.  An  experiment  in  independent 
living;  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged.   We 
turned  it  over  to  the  Home  when  it  became  obvious  that  we  were 
not  able  to  effectively  operate  it  out  of  our  office. 

That  was  the  first  campaign.   Then  several  years  later  we  had 
the  big  one  for  the  four:   the  centers,  the  Home  for  the  Aged, 
Mount  Zion,  and  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education.   I  believe  the 
campaign  ended  with  $12  million. 

A  capital  campaign  is  a  building  campaign  as  compared  to  an 
annual  maintenance  campaign.   The  difference  essentially  is 
between  what  you  need  to  raise  annually  to  meet  your  operating 
requirements  (overhead  and  allocations  to  beneficiary  agencies)  , 
and  what  you  need  to  pay  for  building  construction  or  reconstruction. 
The  first  is  the  annual  Federation  campaign,  and  the  second  is  your 
periodic  capital  funds  campaign. 
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Glaser:     How  does  Jewish  social  work  and  services  differ  from  non- Jewish? 

Weintraub:   I  don't  think  the  services  differ.   They're  both  designed  to  be 
helpful.   They're  both  designed  to  meet  specific  needs  of  people 
who  need  help.   There  is  no  difference  in  that  respect.   One  might 
say  that  Jewish  social  work  presumably  has  some  Jewish  content  in 
it,  however  defined,  that  non-Jewish  social  work  does  not  have. 
So  that  when  you  do  Jewish  family  case  work,  you're  supposed  to 
be  interested  in  delivering  services  which  strengthen  the  integrity 
of  the  Jewish  family.   I  think  in  non- Jewish  social  work  that 
would  also  be  a  concern.   In  Jewish  social  work,  you  find  Jewish 
Community  Centers  with  Jewish  educational  purposes  and  objectives, 
and  these  are  components  which  you  might  not  find  in  non- Jewish 
social  work. 

I  think  the  general  feeling  is  that  the  quality  of  the  Jewish 
professional  is  higher  than  that  of  the  non-Jewish  professional. 
I  will  say  this:   I  think  the  Jewish  social  worker  is  paid  more 
than  his  or  her  counterpart  non-Jewish  social  worker,  and  the 
Jewish  executive  is  paid  more  than  the  counterpart  non- Jewish 
executive.   If  you  take  position  for  position  in  the  non-Jewish 
as  compared  with  the  Jewish  field,  you  will  probably  find  that  the 
Jewish  professional  gets  paid  more  than  the  non- Jewish  professional. 
It  reflects  the  recognition  of  the  lay  leadership  that  this  is  how 
they  see  relative  worth.   Mostly  I  think  it  reflects  a  recognition 
that  you  pay  what  you  have  to  pay  to  hire  and  retain  people. 

I  really  don't  think  that  the  quality,  essentially,  differs. 
I  think  case  work  is  case  work  is  case  work.   And  whether  it's 
Jewish  case  work  or  Catholic  social  work  or  non-sectarian  case 
work,  it's  case  work.   It's  supposed  to  be  skilled  practitioners 
working  with  people  who  need  help. 

[telephone  rings] 
Glaser:     How  does  an, executive  of  the  Federation  develop  lay  leadership? 

Weintraub:   Well,  I  think  what  you  have  is  a  process  of  attempting  to  diagnose 
who  would  make  a  good  leader,  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
person  in  question  to  participate  in  the  process,  either  by  coming 
forward  or  by  being  responsive  when  you  go  to  him  or  her.   Then, 
testing  the  person  or  persons  in  a  variety  of  communual  situations 
which  serve  as  building  blocks  to  the  top  leadership  positions. 
Essentially,  it  means  being  aware  of  what  the  needs  are  for 
leadership,  being  able  to  appraise  the  qualities  inherent  in 
people  to  be  leaders,  stimulating  their  interest  in  being  leaders, 
and  seeing  to  it  that  they're  utilized  and  ultimately  rewarded 
for  their  leadership.   You  know,  you  can  over-utilize  a  leader 
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Weintraub:   and  thus  lose  his  interest  and  productivity  in  no  time  at  all. 
So  you  have  to  use  leaders  judiciously  and  with  moderation,  not 
burn  them  out  too  quickly,  and  hope  for  the  best.   I  do  believe 
you  have  to  have  that  sense  of  knowing  that  this  is  a  person  who 
wants  to  or  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  leadership 
process  in  the  organization  in  which  you're  involved. 

I  know  that  each  of  us  in  our  own  way  has  discovered  leader 
ship.  And  some  have  been  successes  and  others  have  been  failures. 
But  we  can  all  tell  stories  of  how  we  saw  somebody — this  comes  to 
mind:  he  happens  to  be  a  person  who  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Federation. 

I  remember  when  I  first  became  aware  of  him  during  a  budget 
committee  process.   I  had  never  heard  of  him  or  seen  him  before, 
although  he  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  community.   He  was 
raising  serious  questions  over  the  validity  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Center,  and  I  remember  thinking  that  this  was  the  kind  of  person 
who  has  considerable  awareness  but  needs  our  help  in  modifying 
his  perspective.   My  further  thought  was  that  to  do  this,  we 
needed  to  involve  him  more  in  the  Federation  and  perhaps  in  the 
centers  themselves,  so  that  by  being  on  the  inside,  it  might 
change  his  view  from  negative  to  positive. 

And  we  did  help  move  him  along  so  that  eventually  he  became 
president  of  the  Federation  and  also  of  the  Jewish  Community  Center. 
It's  that  kind  of  awareness,  an  ability  to  find  the  person  and 
know  what  to  do  with  him  or  her  once  the  opportunity  arises.   At 
another  time,  there  was  this  wonderful  young  woman  of  a  leadership 
family  who  had  previously  not  indicated  leadership  interest  in 
the  Federation.   I  saw  her  at  a  meeting,  and  felt  "We've  got  to 
do  something  with  her,  and  help  move  her  along."  Eventually  we 
helped  to  the  point  where  she  became  head  of  our  overall  campaign 
and  ultimately  president  of  the  Federation. 

Glaser:     How  did  you  change  the  Federation  when  you  took  over  from 

Mr.  Treguboff,  and  how  did  Rabbi  Brian  Lurie  change  it  when  he 
took  over  from  you? 

Weintraub:   You  have  to  ask  Lurie  that.   I  don't  know  how  Lurie  changed  it. 
I  don't  even  know  how  I  changed  it,  except  that  I  introduced  the 
combined  budgeting  and  planning  process.   That  was  one  thing. 
But  even  before  that,  I  helped  rescue  the  Jewish  Community 
Bulletin,  from  certain  elements  who  wished  to  gain  control. 

Glaser:     Do  you  want  to  tell  me  about  that? 
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Weintraub : 


Well,  it's  a  very  interesting  story — interesting  to  some  and 
not  so  interesting  to  others.  There  were  certain  people  who 
wished  to  gain  management  control  and  who  were  not  presumed  to 
be  among  those  interested  in  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  community , 
And  they  were  beginning  to  line  up  a  body  of  support.   Had  they 
been  elected,  it  would  have  presumably  redirected  and  refocussed 
the  entire  Bulletin.   I  helped  develop  a  strategy  whereby  certain 
people  with  unimpeachable  credentials  agreed  to  stand  for  election 
for  the  management  committee,  thus  serving  as  a  buffer  to  those 
desiring  control.   The  opposition  group  withdrew,  and  the 
challenge  evaporated. 


Glaser: 
Weintraub ; 

Glaser: 
Weintraub ; 


I've  heard  that  story, 
to  me. 


Edgar  Sinton  was  the  first  one  who  told  it 


John  Steinhart  was  the  one  who  at  that  time  assisted  with  the 
implementation  of  the  plan. 

I  remember  the  mayoral  campaign  that  figured  into  it. 

Yes,  we  had  two  of  those  with  unimpeachable  credentials  who  were 
active  politically  and  one  of  those  on  the  opposition  side  needed 
their  financial  support. 


Transcriber:    Elizabeth  Eshleman 
Final  Typist:   Keiko  Sugimoto 


Remarks  made  by  Louis  Weintraub 
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for  the  Treguboff  oral  history 

SANFORD  M.  TREGUBOFF 
Concordia  Club 
November  29,  1988 

It  is  very  fitting  that  Treg  be  the  subject  as  well  as  the  object  of 
an  oral  history. 

He  was  a  truly  unique  professional  whose  like  will  never  be  replicated. 

He  and  this  community  were  inseparable.  He  felt,  he  acted,  he  lived 
Jewish  community.  Much  of  his  personal  life,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  often 
placed  on  hold  so  that  he  could  meet  the  demands  of  Federation. 

His  uniqueness  extended  to  the  depth  of  his  relationship  with  lay 
leadership.  They  depended  upon  him  for  advice,  counsel  and  professional 
expertise.  He  contributed  to  them  wisdom  and  total  loyalty. 

Although  he  had  cut  his  teeth  initially  on  the  emigre  resettlement 
program,  it  was  as  the  first  full  time  Welfare  Fund  executive  that  the  force 
of  his  personality  as  well  as  his  ability  came  into  full  play.  I  first  came 
to  know  him  40  years  ago  when  I  arrived  in  San  Francisco  to  head  up  the 
Western  States  operations  of  the  CJF.  It  was  a  period  of  change  for  me  as 
well  as  for  him,  and  it  was  during  my  8  years  with  the  Council  that  I  began 
initially  to  appreciate  his  enormous  capacity  to  do  good  and  to  function 
effectively  as  a  Welfare  Fund  executive. 

He  had  a  very  small  staff.  Eddie  Nathan  was  his  sole  assistant  and 
when  he  left  for  graduate  study,  I  brought  Marv  Schoenberg  to  Treg's 
attention  and  he  was  hired.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  long  range 
study  which  led  ultimately  to  the  merger  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities  and  the  Welfare  Fund,  was  undertaken.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
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helping  to  staff  the  process  along  with  Treg,  Marv  S.  and  Hyman  Kaplan  (the 
then  Fed.  executive).     It  was  a  remarkable  learning  and  sharing  experience 
and  I  came  to  respect  deeply  Treg's  qualities  as  conciliator,  organizer  and 
visionary. 

As  everyone  knows,  Treg  and  Hyman  Kaplan  functioned  as  co-executives  of 
the  newly  formed  Federation.     I  was  asked  to  come  over  as  an  Assistant 
Executive,  which  I  did;  Hayman  died  not  too  long  thereafter;  Marv  S.   left  to 
become  the  executive  of  Emanu-El ;  I  became  the  sole  assistant  to  Treg  and 
later  moved  up  the  line. 

Treg's  ability  to  retain  staff  was  phenomenal.     There  was  no  revolving 
door  atmosphere  and  those  who  were  hired  generally  remained  on  for  the  long 
haul,  -  if  they  were  good.     As  Campaign  Director,   I  can  recall  only  two  — 
Al  Dorner  and  Rube  Bennett.     In  PR,  I  can  recall  Betty  Lou,  Bernie  Hochberg 
and  Ernie  Weiner.     Campaigners  did  occasionally  come  and  go  but  Nat  Starr 
and  Seymour  Kleid  were  ever  visible.     Bob  Forman  was  our  first  social 
planner  and  he  now  heads  the  Philadelphia  Federation;  Mike  Papo  was  the 
last. 

During  Treg's  time,  there  were  significant  changes  among  the  executive 
staff  of  the  local  agencies. 

Shortly  following  upon  Hyman  Kaplan's  death,  the  JCPS  and  Emigre 
Service 

programs  were  merged  into  the  JFSA.     David  Crystal   replaced  Hyman  as 
Director  and  he  remained  in  place  until   his  retirement. 

Homewood  Terrace  went  from  Ben  Bonapart  to  Jack  Regal   to  Ralph  Ross  and 
then  a  merger  into  JFSA. 
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Mt.  Zion  witnessed  the  untimely  death  of  Mark  Berke  and  the  hiring  of 
Jay  Yedvab. 

The  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  went  from  Kurt  Herz  to  Sidney  Friedman 
who  ultimately  became  disabled  as  a  result  of  a  stroke. 

The  Centers  went  from  Lou  Blumenthal  to  Erma  Blumenthal  to  Irwin  Gold 
to  Morry  Levin. 

The  JCRC  saw  Eugene  Block  replaced  by  Earl  Raab. 

Mary  Michel s  remained  the  executive  of  the  Emanu-El  Residence  Club 
until  the  program  was  terminated. 

There  were  changes  among  the  executive  leadership  at  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Educ.  and  the  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Assoc.  as  well. 

Treg's  rapport  with  his  professional  colleagues  (local,  national, 
international)  was  indeed  phenomenal.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
local  agency  executives  enabled  the  Federation  to  provide  planning  leader 
ship  in  virtually  every  local  area.  Thus,  in  many  an  executive  change, 
Treg  was  consulted  with  and  his  advice  was  invariably  followed.  He  was  the 
guiding  force  in  the  two  major  capital  fund  campaigns  held  in  my  time,  the 
first  benefitting  Mt.  Zion,  the  Centers  and  Pinecrest  Residence  for  the 
Aged;  the  second  benefitting  Mt.  Zion,  the  Centers,  the  Jewish  Aged  and 
Jewish  education. 

He  was  among  those  who  early  on  saw  the  value  of  the  Centers  uniting 
as  one;  he  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  Federation 
to  intensify  its  reach  into  Marin  County  and  the  Peninsula. 
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He  was  a  fund  raiser  par  excellence.  The  lay  leadership  knew  it;  the 
record  of  higher  campaign  results  each  year  demonstrated  it. 

His  interests  were  far  from  parochial.  He  contributed  generously  of 
his  enormous  talents  to  the  welfare  of  the  general  community  —  to  the 
Community  Chest,  then  to  the  United  Fund  and  its  successor,  the  United 
Crusade  and  its  successor,  the  United  Way.  For  his  efforts  on  their  behalf, 
he  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the  executives  who  came  and  went,  Harold 
Winey,  Ray  Baarts,  Florette  Pomeroy,  Bob  Young. 

Among  his  peers,  the  executives  of  the  Big  16  Community  Federations, 
there  was  admiration  and  respect  for  his  considerable  abilities. 
Particularly  close  to  him  were  Bob  Hiller  of  Baltimore,  Hank  Zucker  of 
Cleveland,  Alvin  Bronstein  of  Los  Angeles  and  Isidor  Sobeloff  of  Detroit. 
He  was  esteemed  similarly  by  the  executives  heading  the  overseas  rescue 
agencies  —  Herbert  Friedman  and  Irving  Bernstein  of  UJA,  Moe  Levitt  and  Sam 
Haber  of  JDC,  Chaim  Vinitsky  of  the  UJA  office  in  Israel. 

Treg  pioneered  the  concept  of  community  missions  to  Israel  and  was 
among  the  first  to  organize  a  local  mission  for  a  study  visit  to  Israel  and 
JDC  operations  in  Europe,  an  approach  which  was  quickly  emulated  by  other 
communities. 

He  actively  encouraged  lay  leadership  to  relate  not  only  to  Federation 
and  its  local  agencies  but  to  non-sectarian  agencies  a  well.  Nationally, 
through  his  urging,  local  leaders  found  themselves  actively  involved  in  the 
CJF,  UJA,  JDC,  Jewish  Agency. 
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* 

Treg  was  an  innovator  and  a  teacher.  San  Francisco  gained  stature  as 
it  grew  with  him. 

He  was  a  sensitive  and  caring  person  who  gave  much  to  others.  He  and 
I  walked  and  travelled  many  a  mile  together  and  I  shall  always  treasure 
what  he  gave  to  me  both  personally  and  professionally. 

This  community  has  a  big  debt  which  it  owes  to  him  —  and  it  is  a 
source  of  comfort  to  know  that  through  the  medium  of  this  oral  history, 
Treg  and  what  he  did  for  this  community  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Louis  Weintraub 
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HOW  THE  EUREKA  WAS  FOUNDED.  * 

A    REMINISCENT   SKKTCH    BY   AUGUST    HKLIJINO. 

In  the  early  part  of  1850,  when  San  Francisco  hail  less  than  3000 
inhabitants,  but  every  arrival  of  steamer  and  sailing  vessel  added 
large  numbers  to  the  population,  it  1>ecamc  apparent  to  me  that 
concerted  action  should  l>e  had  in  order  to  take  more  efficient  care 
of  Israelites  landing  here,  broken  in  health  or  destitute  of  means. 
A  conference  with  friends  led  to  the  starting  of  this  society.  Thir 
teen  young  men  organized  it  and  elected  me  its  first  president.  Of 
those  thirteen  but  four  are  left  in  this  world  to  remember  those 
good  days,  when  we  were  young  men  without  cares,  while  Hope's 
rosy  finger  beckoned  us  on  to  the  joys  she  promised  us  in  the 
future.  Hope's  siren  voice  told  us  pleasant  stories  of  what  was  in 
store  for  us,  and  of  the  great  future  of  the  State  of  which  we  were 
pioneers.  Hope's  promises  have  been  fulfilled;  the  State  has  grown 
to  be  gi'fal,  rich  and  fwerful  and  we  had  success  and  joy,  cares 
and  reverses,  some  pains,  but  much  happiness.  Of  the  thirteen 
who  started  this  society  I  am  the  only  one  living  in  our  midst  to 
represent  the  beginning  of  Jewish  charity,  the  first  start  of  Jewish 
benevolence  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  That  is  wliy  I  have  always  felt 
a  personal  pride  in  seeing  this  society  grow  and  flourish  and  why  I 
have  felt  such  keen  delight  in  its  remarkable  success. 

It  is  a  strong  and  rich  society  now.  When  it  started  it  was  also 
strong  and  rich — strong  in  brave,  young,  hopeful  manhood  and  rich 
in  the  warm  impulse  that  gave  to  the  jxx>r  and  succored  the  sick 
without  any  hope  or  expectation  of  reward.  It  is  far  richer  now, 
for  it  not  alone  has  the  riches  of  which  it  lx>asted  then,  but  it  has 
also  the  accumulated  riches  of  go<xl  deeds  laid  up  in  God's  treasury. 

To  say  there  are  no  rewards  ?nd  no  returns  for  such  good  deeds 
is  to  speak  thoughtlessly.  There  is  the  approval  of  one's  own  con 
science  and  a  warm  thrill  in  one's  heart  at  the  thought  of  other 
hearts  made  glad  and  other  lives  made  easier.  As  Jean  Paul  Richter 
says: — "Our  highest  happiness  consists  in  making  others  happy." 
When  this  society  started  its  methods  were  very  crude.  Its  officers 
went  out  to  the  incoming  ships  in  lioals  (there  were  no  wharves 
then)  anil  brought  to  the  shore  the  sick  and  nursed  them  into 
health.  There  were  no  hospitals,  so  the  sick  were  taken  to  the 
little  chambers  of  the  members  who  gave  them  a  portion  of  their 
plain  acconuxlations  and  plain  fare.  It  was  a  God-sent  blessing  to 
the  sick  Israelite  to  l>c  taken  from  the  overcrowded  ship  and  Ix;  met 
by  his  brothers  in  the  faith  and  cared  for. 

An  incident  hapjieued  in  the  early  fillies.  A  co-religionist  living 
in  Marysville  lost  his  wife  who  left  him  a  l>oy  baby.  He  took  the 
latter  to  bring  him  to  this  city  to  !>e  cared  for.  On  his  way  down 
the  steamljoal  "Governor  Dana"  exploded  her  boilers  ami  he  lost 
his  life.  The  baby  was  brought  here  anil  was -adopted  by  this 
society  which  liestowcd  great  care  ii]xiii  him,  in  time  had  him 
taught  a  trade,  supported  him  until  he  could  support  himself.  He 
was  assisted  in  establishing  himself  at  his  trade,  he  is  prosperous, 
has  a  wife  and  a  family  of  children. 

The  Widow's  and  Orphans'  Fund  was  established  on  my  motion 
in  I.S.5-S  by  adding  25  cents  to  the  monthly  dues  and  crediting  it 
with  one-fifth  of  all  extraordinary  income  of  the  association.  Its 
capital  to-day  amounts  to  about  f  I  ni,<««>.  Its  deeds  speak  for  them 
selves;  there  is  more  than  fju»  drawn  annually  on  this  fund  for 
the  bftielit  of  those  in  whose  favor  it  was  created.  One  widow, 
now  dead,  whose  husband  was  killed,  having  lieen  a  member  but 
eight  months,  received  from  this  fund  morr  than  £15,000,  while  the 
president  of  the  society  always  acted  as  her  adviser  and  as  guardian 
of  her  seven  children. 

While  i.dministiTing  the  affairs  of  the  society,  I  always  held,  that 
mere  alms-giving  is  more  likely  to  degrade  than  elevate  the  poor, 
while  the  advancing  of  a  MilTicieiil  sum  to  enable  those  reduced  to 
penury,  to  make  a  new  start,  imparts  new  ho|>e  and  leaves  the  re 
cipient  his  or  her  self-respect,  Carrying  out  this  policy  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  give  large  sums  in  single  eases,  as  high  even  as  f  Iixio. 
The  demands  on  the  funds  of  the  society  kept  pace  with  the  in 
crease  ol  the  population;  it  Ix-fame  evident  that  its  regular  income 
would  not  meet  it,  so  tlte  annual  iKIIMIUVl  was  inaugurated  and  of 
late  ill  place  ol  the  bani|iiet  annual  voluntary  eontribntions  of 
members  were  received,  realizing  alxjut  ff»«»  each. 

This  society  has  since  its  existence  disbursed  over  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  Its  lunds  amount  to  f  i»vS,4  i.S.  lo  with  a  meinl«ershi|>  of 


*[ Written  sometime 
between  1858  and 
1896,  the  date  of 
Mr.  Helbing's 
death.] 
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The  year  1930  marks  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Eureka  Benevo 
lent  Society. 

The  history  and  growth  of  the  organization  have  been  so  closely  identified 
with  the  history  and  growth  of  the  community,  that  it  is  not  inappropriate  at 
the  present  time  to  call  attention  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

In  the  year  1850  a  group  of  sturdy  pioneer  Jews  met  and  organized  the 
"Eureka  Benevolent  Association."  The  objects  set  forth  were  "to  afford  aid  and 
relief  to  indigent,  sick  and  infirm  Jews;  to  bury  the  poor  dead;  and  in  general  to 
relieve  and  aid  their  co-religionists  who  might  be  in  poverty  and  distress." 
Shortly  after  its  organization  the  Asscciation  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California. 

In  1858  the  members  of  the  organization,  with  a  vision  that  was  most  com 
mendable,  conceived  the  idea  of  providing  a  trust  fund  for  the  relief  of  families 
of  deceased  members  who  might  in  the  future  be  left  in  impoverished  circum 
stances.  Accordingly,  the  "Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund"  was  inaugurated 
through  the  medium  of  special  dues  paid  by  members,  and  as  a  result  thereof 
there  is  today  in  existence  a  trust  fund  with  a  capital  in  excess  of  One  Hundred 
Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ($150.000.00)  for  that  purpose.  The  contributions  to 
this  fund  have  long  since  ceased  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fund,  being  limited 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members  who  were  in  good  standing  on 
June  1,  1910,  are  unfortunately  becoming  fewer  each  year.  Though  the  idea  is 
still  premature,  the  day  will  not  be  far  distant  when  all  of  the  beneficiaries  shall 
have  passed  into  the  great  beyond,  and  at  that  time  the  fund  can  be  used  for 

some  perpetual  and  real  monument  to  the 
vision  and  foresight  of  the  pioneer  Jews  of 
this  community. 

Prior  to  the  year  1889  the  organization, 
in  conjunction  with  Congregation  Emanu-El, 
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made  a  joint  purchase  of  Block  86  in  the  Mission  Dolores,  and  under  the  name  of 
"Home  of  Peace  Cemetery  Association"  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Cemetery 
until  1889,  when,  in  accordance  with  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  Board  of  Super 
visors  of  San  Francisco,  this  Society  withdrew  from  the  "Home  of  Peace  Cemetery 
Association,"  which  was  afterwards  conducted  by  the  Congregation  Emanu-El. 

Due  to  the  lapse  of  its  charter  by  statutory  provisions,  the  organization  was 
re-incorporated  in  the  year  1907  under  the  present  name  of  "Eureka  Benevolent 
Society." 

In  1910  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society  became  a  component  part  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  and  in  1922  a  constituent  of  the  San  Francisco 
Community  Chest  through  the  affiliation  of  the  Federation  with  the  Chest, 
established  in  that  year. 

During  its  long  life  the  Society  has  encountered  various  crises  which  taxed  to 
the  maximum  the  resources  of  the  organization — the  problems  resulting  from 
the  heavy  immigration  of  the  late  80's  and  early  90's,  from  the  aftermath  of  the 
1906  fire,  and  from  the  periodic  national  economic  upheavals,  through  the  latest 
of  which  we  are  now  passing.  It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  the  Eureka,  in 
accounting  for  eighty  years  of  stewardship,  can  say  to  the  Jewish  community  of 
San  Francisco  that  its  responsibility  for  relieving  distress  among  unfortunate  co 
religionists  has  been  adequately  discharged. 

The  character  of  work  has  changed  markedly  since  the  early  days,  keeping 
step  with  modern  concepts  in  the  field  of  social  service.  The  program  of  the 
Eureka  is  extensive, — it  provides  for  the  aged  not  in  institutions,  for  the  physi 
cally  handicapped,  for  the  widow,  for  dependent  children  living  with  parent  or 
parents,  for  the  homeless,  and  transient.  But  the  Society  does  much  more  than 
distribute  material  aid.  Dependents  present  disabilities  other  than  economic 
want. — physical  ailments  are  complicating  factors  in  more  than  50%  of  the  cases 
— mental  deviations  from  the  normal  and  personality  defects  are  frequent — 
disturbed  family  relationships  are  often  apparent — there  are  behavior  and  de 
linquency  problems  of  adults  and  children.  The  need  for  relief  is  only  one  symp 
tom  of  fundamental  maladjustment,  and  the  various  underlying  factors  must  be 
dealt  with  if  the  dependent  family  is  to  be  restored  to  a  normal  status.  The  new 
methods  of  service  are  characterized  by  a  scientific  approach  to  the  problem,  by 
thorough  investigation  to  reveal  the  human  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  situation, 
by  comprehensive  planning  and  treatment  with  the  ever-present  objective  of 
expressing  the  inner  strength  of  the  individuals  under  care. 

The  Eureka  Benevolent  Society  now  serves  a  Jewish  community  of  35,000. 
The  gross  expenditures  of  the  Society  totaled  $174,780.14  in  1929,  and  during 
that  year  there  was  an  average  of  more  than  400  "cases,"  representing  nearly 
three  times  that  number  of  individuals,  under  care  each  month  receiving  either 
relief  or  service. 

Apart  from  the  regular  activities  of  the  Society  there  are  various  special  funds 
constituted  of  contributions  sent  in  for  specific  purposes.  Such  are  the  Recreation 
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Fund  used  to  provide  summer  vacations  to  physically  deficient  children  and  others 
who  could  benefit  from  such  outings;  the  Scholarship  Fund  by  virtue  of  which 
opportunities  for  higher  education  and  trade  training  are  given  to  worthy  students 
at  trade  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning;  the  Convalescent  Fund  to 
assist  in  securing  certain  types  of  health  care  and  convalescence,  and  to  provide 
medical  appliances  and  expensive  prescriptions. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  80th  anniversary  should  be  coincident  with  the  con 
struction  of  a  new  home  by  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Society.  The  present  building 
at  436  O'Farrell  Street  has  long  been  outgrown.  A  modest  structure  will  shortly 
be  erected  at  Post  and  Scott  Streets,  conveniently  located  in  relation  to  the 
population  served  and  providing  adequate  working  quarters  for  the  more  efficient 
conduct  of  the  increasing  activities  of  the  Society. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  this  anniversary  is  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  the  directors,  officers,  staff,  and  supporters  of  the  organization  to  pledge  and 
rededicate  themselves  anew  to  a  labor  of  love  and  service. 


President  Eureka  Benevolent  Society 


December 
Thirtieth 
Nineteen  Thirty 
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port  and  dock  workers  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  Hebrew  Immigrant 
Aid  Society.  The  San  Francisco  Committee  is  reimbursed  by  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  for  these  expenditures.  A  number  of  volunteers,  under  the  direaion  of 
Mrs.  Sidney  Kahn,  have  rendered  exceedingly  helpful  service  in  connection  with 
the  work  at  the  port. 

Shanghai  Prospect  —  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  blockage  of  certain 
European  ports,  it  has  become  exceedingly  difficult  for  refugees  in  belligerent 
countries  to  reach  free  ports  of  embarkation.  This  resulted  in  German,  Polish  and 
Austrian  quota  numbers  becoming  "current"  (i.e.,  available  without  delay).  Be 
cause  of  this,  refugees  from  these  European  countries  waiting  in  Shanghai  have 
grown  in  numbers  to  nearly  twenty  thousand,  and  can  now  hope  to  secure  early 
visas  for  the  United  States  provided  their  affidavits  and  other  documents  are  in 
order. 

Recently  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  sent  a  representative  to  Shanghai 
to  facilitate  migration  to  the  United  States.  The  prospect  is,  therefore,  that  within 
the  next  few  months  an  increase  in  migration  from  Shanghai  may  develop.  The 
present  arrangements  with  the  National  Refugee  Service  and  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  will  operate  with  regard  to  these  arrivals. 

.  Australian  Prospect  —  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  five  hundred  German 
and  Austrian  refugees  are  interned  in  Australia.  The  latest  indications  arc  that  most 
of  these,  if  in  possession  of  valid  affidavits,  will  be  able  soon  to  secure  their  Ameri 
can  visas.  This  group  also  will  clear  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

Baggage  —  Immigrants  arriving  from  Europe  via  Russia  and  the  Orient  often 
land  without  most  of  their  belongings.  Their  baggage  is  held  up  either  in  Russia  or 
Oriental  pons.  These  baggage  delays  hold  true  not  only  for  refugees  destined  for  the 
United  States,  but  also  for  those  going  through  to  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer 
ica.  Weeks  and  sometimes  months  after  therr  departure  from  this  port,  the  delayed 
baggage  arrives  in  care  of  the  San  Francisco  Committee  for  Service  to  Emigres  and 
must  be  redirected  to  refugees  now  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  South  American  cities.  This  organization,  as  the  agent  of  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  pays  the  necessary  expense  and  is  reimbursed  by  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee.  This  problem  has  become  so  large  since  July,  1940,  as  to  necessitate 
the  assignment  to  this  task  of  one  worker  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  a  stenographer, 
which  service  is  paid  for  by  the  National  Refugee  Service. 
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The  largest  single  expenditure  of  the  Committee  has  been  for  direct  material 
aid.  Continuing  aid  is  given  only  after  a  complete  investigation  of  the  client's  need 
and  financial  resources,  as  well  as  the  financial  responsibility  of  his  affiant.  Assist 
ance  is  rendered  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  budget  scale  which  covers  the  essen 
tials  of  rent,  food,  utilities.  Such  relief  is  given  in  the  form  of  cash;  in  addition, 
clothing  and  household  items  are  distributed  through  the  second-hand  clothing 
and  furniture  departments  of  the  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency.  Where  there  is 
potential  earning  ability  in  the  family,  the  relief  is  advanced  as  a  loan. 
Until  February,  1937,  relief  expenditures  here  were  negligible.  The  relief  re 
quirement  started  to  rise  sharply  at  the  beginning  of  1939,  reached  a  peak  in  July, 
1940,  and  has  steadily  tapered  off  since. 

Refunds  from  clients  and  relatives  in  consideration  of  relief  advanced,  have 
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Professional  Groups 

The  Committee  has  served  various  professional  groups,  doctors,  lawyers, 
musicians,  artists,  dentists,  etc,  who  have  been  dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  best  possible  adjustment. 

The  foreign  physician  has  constituted  a  special  problem  because  of  State  Board 
requirements.  Originally,  a  Physicians'  Advisory  Committee  at  Mount  Zion  Hos 
pital  had  been  carrying  on  a  modest  program  to  help  emigre  physicians  in  this 
community.  The  San  Francisco  Committee  after  organization,  accepted  responsi 
bility  for  this  work.  The  Committee  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  volunteer  services 
of  the  late  Dr.  Sol  Hyman,  who  also  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Refugee  Con 
trol  Committee  of  the  Western  States  for  the  National  Refugee  Service.  Dr.  Hyman 
and  his  successor,  Dr.  Bernard  Kaufman,  received  unusual  co-operation  from  the 
San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health  and  from  local  and  out  of  town  hos- 
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At  Mount  Zion  Hospital,  the  emigre  physician  has  had  the  status  of  an  externe, 
inasmuch  as,  for  lack  of  room,  he  could  not  reside  on  the  premises.  The  San  Fran 
cisco  Committtee  assumed  financial  responsibility  for  those  physicians  who  had 
no  funds  of  their  own,  whether  at  Mount  Zion  or  at  other  Hospitals,  when  main 
tenance  was  not  otherwise  provided. 

The  California  situation  with  regard  to  foreign  physicians  has  just  been  changed 
drastically  by  law.  The  present  group  of  internes,  numbering  eighteen,  represent 
the  last  that  may  be  qualified  on  the  old  basis.  The  law  passed  over  the  Governor's 

veto  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  specifies  that  no  foreign  physician  graduate 
of  a  foreign  school  may  be  licensed  in  the  State  of  California  unless  the  country  of. 
his  graduation  offers  reciprocity  to  graduates  of  American  medical  schools. 
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their  interneship,  not  a  single  physician  has  been  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
following  his  licensure,  except  that  in  several  instances  loans  were  granted  to  assist 
them  to  establish  an  office. 
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Colonization  Projects 

At  various  times  there  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  by 
individuals  both  in  this  community  and  elsewhere,  suggestions  for  colonization  of 
emigres  in  large  groups  either  in  Qlifornia  or  in  neighboring  states,  or  even  in 
foreign  countries. 

Projects  of  this  character  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  include 
plans  for  settlement  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  Alaska  and  the  Philippine  Isknds.  Other  pkns  presented  contem 
plated  settling  groups  of  refugees  on  farms  and  ranches  in  Qlifornia  and  neigh 
boring  states,  and  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  offered  the  Committee  in  Utah 
and  New  Mexico.  The  Committee  has  taken  the  position  that  colonization  projeas 
should  be  referred  to  the  national  agencies  for  consideration. 

With  regard  to  mass  settlements  of  refugees  in  the  United  States,  the  Committee 
has  been  advised  by  such  authoritative  agencies  as  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Society 
that  this  is  not  advisable.  Land  offers  mean  little.  The  expense  of  development  is 
exceedingly  high.  Moreover,  mass  agricultural  settlements  in  the  United  States 
have  generally  failed.  The  Jewish  Agricultural  Society  favors  settlement  on  the 
land  by  careful  individual  selection.  Moreover,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  mix  groups 
with  the  general  population,  although  they  might  settle  within  areas  close  enough 
together  so  that  they  could  share  in  a  common  cultural  and  religious  life. 

Concluding  Observations 

The  local  emigre  program  has  been  modified  and  has  grown  as  demanded  by 
the  emergency.  The  financial  requirements  have  risen  sharply  from  a  negligible 
amount  in  1936  to  a  net  of  approximately  $65,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  re 
quirements  have  been  met  in  full  by  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund.  The 
services  of  the  local  committee  have  been  conduaed  at  reasonable  cost  as  deter 
mined  by  analysis  and  as  measured  by  comparison  with  other  communities. 

The  program  has  been  characterized  by  initiative  in  meeting  prospective  prob 
lems,  by  comprehensive  coverage,  by  a  high  degree  of  co-ordination  and  co 
operative  effort  among  local  agencies,  and  by  the  aaive  participation  of  krge 
numbers  of  volunteers. 

The  emigre  group  has  manifested  appreciation  and  confidence  by  making  dona 
tions  to  the  committee  and  by  serving  in  various  capacities. 

Numerous  individuals  in  the  general  community  have  made  generous  contri 
butions  to  send  emigre  youngsters  to  camps,  to  provide  vocational  training,  to 
establish  people  in  business,  and  for  other  special  purposes. 

Full  recognition  for  the  effective  conduct  of  the  work  must  be  given  to  the  staff, 
which  has  responded  loyally  to  many  exacting  demands  due  to  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  service. 

How  the  volume  of  immigration  will  change  in  the  future  is  unpredictable,  but 
the  community  may  be  assured  that  it  is  well  organized  to  deal  effeaively  with 
this  continuing  emergency. 

APPENDIX  IV 
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ThE  SAN  FRANCISCO  UTILITY 
WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  AGED 
AND  HANDICAPPED 

A   JTorA-  Project  Directly  Related  to  Industry 

A  Paper  Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  f-a:i  Francisco 
Committee  for  Service  to  Emigre* 


THE  San  Francisco  Utility  Work 
shop  \va>  established  in  Ma\.  m-13, 
just  about  half  way  through  the 
var  period  to  provide  work  opportuni 
ties  and  a  social-recreational  outlet  for 
elderly  unemployable  refugees  who  had 
few  social  contacts  and  were  either  com 
pletely  dependent  on  ou:  agency-  or 
dependent,  in  part,  on  children.  At  that 
time,  with  the  need  for  labor  so  urgent, 
the  idea  was  advanced  that  these  aged 
men  and  women,  instead  of  sitting  at 
home  or  in  parks,  could  be  employed  in 
a  sheltered  workshop  of  our  own  and  so 
help  their  adopted  country  during  its 
great  crisis. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  ability  and 
personality  of  the  manager  was  a  pri 
mary  consideration.  The  qualifications 
were:  a  practical  person  with  the  requi 
site  cultural  background,  and  one  who 
would  be  deeply  interested  in  the  project 
and  the  group.  The  plan  called  for  a 
location  easily  accessible  and  at  mini 
mum  rental.  The  work  solicited  was  to 
be  of  elementary  character — folding, 
packing,  sorting,  addressing  and  the 
making  of  simple  articles.  Financing 
was  to  be  limited  to  compensation  of  a 
part  time  manager,  the  rental  and  inci 
dentals.  Equipment  was  to  consist  of 


the  bare  essential* — the  necessarv  work 
ing  tables,  chairs,  and  simple  tools. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  Utility 
Workshop  was  launched  just  9  years  ago, 
and  has  continued  without  interruption 
until  the  present  time.  We  are  advised 
that  the  San  Francisco  plan  and  expe 
rience  are  unique,  and  may  be  of  interest 
to  other  communities. 

The  number  employed,  has,  of  course, 
fluctuated  considerably,  wage  standards 
have  been  raised,  the  jobs  undertaken 
have  become  somewhat  more  varied  but 
the  general  objective  and  program  have 
not  been  fundamentally  altered. 

The  Shop  began  operating  with  12 
elderly  men,  almost  all  over  65  years  of 
age.  Later  a  few  of  these  men  left 
having  acquired  sufficient  ability  and 
assurance  to  secure  jobs  in  industry. 
Subsequently  suitable  work  was  found 
for  women,  and  a  mixed  group  has  since 
been  employed.  Because  the  maximum 
capacity — about  30— of  the  Shop  at  the 
original  location  was  too  limited  at 
times,  more  adequate  quarters  were 
secured  several  months  ago.  Here  from 
40  to  55  have  been  consistently  at  work. 
Currently  because  the  voJume  of  orders 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent,  and  the 
prospect  of  continuing  business  seems  so 
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promising,  an  empty  adjacent  store  has 
been  rented  for  storage  purposes  and 
plans  are  being  made  to  increase  the 
working  capacity  to  75  or  80. 

The  Utility  Workshop  is  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco 
r.nmmm^-  for  Service  to  Emigres  which 
is  a  committee  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities.  The  total  Emigre  pro 
gram  is  financed  by  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund  through  the  Federation.  A  small 
sub-committee  of  the  Emigre  Committee 
is  in  direct  charge  of  the  Shop.  The 
paid  personnel  now  consists  of  the 
original  part  time  manager  with  a  full 
time  assistant,  himself  a  refugee  and 
former  Shop  employee  whose  own  expe 
rience  in  the  Shop  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  example  of  the  rehabilitative 
possibilities  of  such  a  resource. 

What  kind  of  people  are  employed 
and  how  are  they  selected?  Employment 
in  the  Shop  is  still  generally  limited  to 
those  over  63.  However,  some  younger 
handicapped  men  and  women  have  been 
given  this  work  opportunity — a  few 
blind,  a  few  persons  too  unstable  to  hold 
regular  jobs,  and  others  with  disabilities 
of  similar  degree.  The  selection  in  each 
instance  originates  with  the  case  work 
staff  of  the  Emigre  Committee.  The 
Shop  management  of  course  gives  con 
sideration  <o  the  work  adaptability  of 
the  individual,  but  with  very  few  excep 
tions  those  referred  have  been  accepted. 
Priority  is  given  to  those  on  relief  or 
where  relief  is  an  imminent  prospect. 
For  every  woman  employee  there  must 
be  specific  certification  from  the  State 
Industrial  Welfare  Department  because 
the  wage  scale  is  below  the  minimum 
for  women  in  normal  industry. 

Now  a  ftw  facts  regarding  the  group 
at  work  in  the  Shop  during  1950  and 
1951: 

Eighty-five  different  individuals  were 


involved,  ?1  men  and  54  women.  The 
average  age  of  the  men  was  63.  of  the 
women  59.  These  more  recent  em 
ployees  are  somewhat  younger  on  the 
average  than  those  who  worked  in  the 
previous  years. 

Sixty-five  of  the  85  range  in  age  from 
55  to  78.  Eighteen  are  over  70. 

With  regard  to  men  and  women  under 
55.  these  are  selected  very  carefully,  gen 
erally  because  of  some  physical  or  emo 
tional  handicap  which  makes  it  impos 
sible  for  them  to  hold  a  regular  job. 

What  tvpes  of  work  does  the  Shop 
undertake?  How  is  the  work  secured 
and  paid  for-  I:  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  is  not  a  Sali-acc  or  Tl.rift  Shop. 
It  does  not  depend  on  donations  of 
furniture,  clothing  or  other  articles  to 
be  processed  or  sold.  The  Utilitv  Work 
shop  merely  provides  the  labor  to  per 
form  a  variety  of  jobs  within  the  com 
petence  of  its  working  force. 

Work  on  which  the  Shop  is  currently 
engaged  includes  the  following: 

Packaging  100,000  boxes  of  Christ 
mas  tree  ornaments,  a  half  million 
envelopes  and  writing  paper, 
novelty  napkins,  coasters  and 
matches. 

Assembling  paint  job  for  a  national 
paint  firm. 

Detailed  preparation  of  display  ad 
vertising  material. 

Addressing  envelopes  and  mailing 
campaign  material. 

Preparation  of  salesmen  catalogues. 

Manufacture  of  wooden  toys,  easel 
backs,  dolls. 

At  present  the  Shop  carries  on  a  more 
varied  and  skilled  program  than  in  early 
years.  This  in  consequence  of  the  expe 
rience  gained.  Usually  the  Shop  is  at 
work  for  about  a  half  dozen  firms  at  the 
same  time. 
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Jobs  are  secured  by  active  solicitation 
of  the  manager  who  contacts  business 
firms  either  in  person  or  by  telephone. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  work  is 
obtained  only  on  the  basis  of  satisfactory 
performance  and  price,  and  compliance 
with  a  time  schedule  agreed  upon.  We 
stress  this  because  no  project  of  this 
kind  can  depend  for  success  on  the 
benevolence  or  philanthropy  of  its  cus 
tomers.  Competent  work  has  been  the 
primary  explanation  for  the  continuing 
orders.  Of  course  this  effective  experi 
ence  is:  in  turn  due  to  the  clarity  of  the 
management  in  not  undertaking  jobs 
be\ond  the  abilin  of  the  employee  force. 

In  computing  the  basis  of  payment  for 
a  job.  care  is  taken  to  provide  not  only 
for  full  cost  of  wages  and  materials,  but 
also  to  cover  at  least  part  of  the  over 
head  for  rent,  utilities  and  salaries  of 
managing  personnel. 

The  Shop  is  open  on  the  5  weekdays 
from  9:00  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M.  with  a  half 
hour  for  lunch.  The  work  schedule  of 
the  individual  employee  is  adjusted  to 
his  or  her  particular  needs.  The  major 
ity  are  on  a  2!>-hour  weekly  schedule. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  group  work  only 
3  hours  a  day  or  15  hours  a  week  while 
a  similar  proportion  of  the  more  able 
work  between  35  and  40  hours.  These 
latter  stay  on  after  3:00  P.M.  to  clear  up 
and  prepare  the  material  for  the  next 
day. 

Since  this  is  a  Sheltered  Workshop  em 
ploying  a  handicapped  group,  the  rate  of 
pay  is  less  than  the  minimum  wage  for 
women.  (There  is  no  minimum  wage  for 
men.)  The  original  basis  of  payment 
was  35o"  an  hour  which  has  been  in 
creased  several  times.  The  current  rate 
is  50^  an  hour  for  all  employees  irre 
spective  of  skill  or  ability. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the 


advisability  of  compensating  the  more 
able  on  a  higher  basis.  However,  after 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons,  it  was  de 
cided  this  would  be  difficult  to  adminis 
ter  and  might  introduce  a  discordant 
factor.  To  some  extent  this  problem 
has  been  met  by  assigning  the  more  com 
petent  to  the  extra  jobs  after  hours. 
While  there  is  some  feeling  on  the  pan 
of  the  more  productive  because  their 
hourly  rate  is  not  higher  in  relation  to 
those  less  skilled,  the  point  of  view  has 
been  fairly  well  accepted  that  since  the 
Shop  is  considered  a  group  project  which 
benefits  every  participant,  those  more 
able  should  be  willing  to  shoulder  ad 
ditional  responsibility  and  make  a 
contribution  in  this  way. 

Some  General  Financial  Considerations 
The  Utility  Workshop  receives  a  budget 
grant  of  S3600  a  year  with  which  it  has 
kept  an  average  of  from  25  to  55  other 
wise  unemployable  refugees  at  work.  As 
previously  indicated,  the  Shop  nets  from 
its  earnings  the  wherewithal  to  cover  not 
only  the  full  wage  payments  to  the  large 
number  of  elderly  and  handicapped 
employees  but  also  enough  to  pay  about 
half  of  the  overhead,  i.e.  all  the  salaries 
of  the  managing  personnel,  rental,  util 
ities  and  other  incidental  expenses.  The 
Shop  has  also  been  able  to  pay  for  the 
additional  equipment  required  because 
of  enlarged  operations.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  small  grant  of  S300  a  month 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  in 
creased  working  capacity  of  80  now  being 
planned. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  in 
terest  to  refer  to  a  recent  analysis  on 
Emigre  relief  costs  compiled  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Federation  for  the  month  of 
February,  1952.  for  the  12  major  com 
munities.  The  table  indicates  that: 
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1.  Total    relief    expenditures    related    to    the 

total  number  o.'  famines  on  relief  is  lowest 

in  San  Franci>ro. 
H.  San  Francisco  ha>  the  largest  proportion  of 

unemployable*  on   it*  relief  rolls. 
S.  The  relief  expenditures  per  unemployable 

case  i*  lowest  in  San  Francisco. 

li  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
availability  of  tite  Utility  Workshop  as  a 
resource  has  so-.ne  bearing  on  these  rela 
tive  figures. 

There  are  certain  other  values  attrib 
utable  to  the  Workshop  apart  from  the 
financial  considerations.  At  least  10*^ 
of  tho»e  employed  acquired  sufficient 
ability  and  assurance  to  secure  work  in 
normal  industry,  and  this  includes  per 
sons  between  65  and  75  years  of  age. 

The  shop  is  as  much  a  social  center 
as  a  work  opportunity.  This  was  indeed 
one  of  the  purposes  in  establishing  the 
facility  because  of  the  lack  of  social 
and  recreational  outlets  for  the  group. 
These  men  and  women  come  as  much 
for  companionship  as  for  work.  Here  - 
friendships  are  made  and  continued,  the 
atmosphere  is  congenial  and  spirit  is  ex 
cellent.  They  bring  lunch  and  the  Shop 
serves  coffee  and  tea.  Jewish  festivals 
are  celebrated  as  are  birthdays  and  the 
occasions  when  citizenship  is  acquired. 
Formerly  -individual  parties  were  given 
but  with  the  increase  in  the  group  this 
became  impracticable.  Now  all  such 
celebrations  are  held  on  one  day  each 
month. 

Another  intangible  value  set  forth  as 
a  valid  conclusion  by  various  profes 
sional  workers  who  have  had  contact 
with  the  project  is  thai  the  Shop  em 
ployees  require  less  clinic  care  than  they 
did  previously  because  of  their  occupa 
tion,  the  feeling  of  being  useful,  and 
their  general  content  due  to  companion 
ship  and  the  cheerful  atmosphere. 


The  Workshop  has  also  been  a  factor 
in  developing  good  will  among  numbers 
<•'  businessmen  and  others  who  have 
i  .ie  in  contact  with  this  facility  over 
die  years.  Moreover  the  Shop  program, 
die  individuals  aided  thereby,  etc,  have 
provided  excellent  material  ior  Welfare 
Fund  campaigns  and  for  educational 
purposes. 

In  closing  there  should  be  a  word  of 
caution.  An  enterprise  of  this  character, 
if  launched,  should  be  started  on  a  mod 
est  scale,  with  clarity  of  purpose,  and 
particularly  under  practical  and  sympa 
thetic  management.  It  should  be  recog 
nized  that  the  first  year  may  present 
difficult  though  soluble  problems.  Of 
utmost  importance  is  the  careful  selec 
tion  of  employees  through  the  case  work 
agency,  and  the  acceptance  only  of  the 
thoroughly  cooperative.  The  orders 
selected  should  be  readily  within  the 
competence  of  the  work  force.  And  of 
course  an  effective  preliminary  and  con 
tinuing  educational  job  must  be  done 
with  the  businessmen  as  much  on  the 
basis  of  economic  as  of  humanitarian 
considerations. 

With  these  cautions  in  mind  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  any  community  can  proceed 
with  a  project  of  this  character,  and  an 
ticipate  a  reasonable  degree  of  success. 
That  such  a  project  is  worth  while  has 
been  demonstrated  by  our  9  years  ex 
perience,  by  the  substantial  financial 
savings  in  relief,  and  by  the  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  individual  participants. 

Above  all  there  are  great  potentiali 
ties  in  the  unique  feature  of  this  pro 
gram  which  in  contrast  with  Salvage  or 
Thrift  Shops  would  link  Sheltered  Work 
shops  directly  to  industry  on  a  straight 
forward  economic  basis. 
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FROM  THE  AMERICAN  SCENE 


THERE'S  NO  CITY  LIKE  SAN  FRANCISCO" 

Profile  of  a  Jewish  Community 
EARL  RAAB 


JHERE  is  no  city  like  San  Fran 
cisco,"  the  Jews  of  the  Golden 
Gate  say  with  some  conviction. 
But  they  say  it  in  two  different  ways.  Some 
say  it  happily,  with  an  expansive  smile.  Oth 
ers  say  it  drily,  and  sadly  shake  their  heads. 
As  is  usually  the  case  in  such  matters,  both 
are  probably  right. 

The  almost  universal  experience  of  any 
visitor  to  San  Francisco  is  nostalgia-at-first- 
sight.  This  is  normally  the  kind  of  reaction 
reserved  for  small  villages  tucked  away  on 
some  by-road  in  a  farming  country  with  an 
ancient  pitcher  pump  in  the  square,  an  am 
bling  populace  of  about  five  hundred,  an 
atmosphere  of  more  or  less  live-witted  seren 
ity—and  a  single  national  origin  and  cultural 
heredity.  San  Francisco's  population  is  three 
quarters  of  a  million.  It  is  the  commercial 
and  banking  center  of  the  West  It  is  a  poly 
glot  city  that  has  been  heavily  infiltrated  by 
a  dozen  nationalities.  Withal,  there  is  no  mis 
taking  its  village  air  of  friendly  order  and 
homogeneity. 

There  is  the  pitcher  pump,  deliberately,  in 
the  form  of  the  rheumatic  old  cable  cars. 
There  is  the  serenity,  in  good  measure:  side- 
When  EARL  RAAB  found  that  he  would  have  to 
leave  his  Maine  farm  and  become  an  urban 
dweller  once  again,  he  needed  little  time  to 
reflect  before  deciding  that  of  all  the  cities  he 
knew,  San  Francisco  was  the  one  in  which  he 
wanted  to  live.  In  this  article— one  of  COM 
MENTARY'S  series  of  portraits  of  American  Jew 
ish  communities— Mr.  Raab  reports  on  the 
quality  and  nature  of  Jewish  life  in  the  Golden 
Gate  city.  Mr.  Raab  wrote  "In  Promised 
Dixieland"  in  the  May  1948  COMMENTARY 
and  "Report  from  the  Farm"  in  the  December 
1949  issue. 


walks  that  are  wide  and  fit  the  people  loosely; 
greens  and  Sower  banks,  and  little  Bower 
vends  on  every  third  comer,  streets  that  dip 
and  bob  like  a  merry  carnival  coaster;  and  a 
population  that  rushes  only  when  it  has  some 
place  to  go. 

Of  course  San  Francisco  considers  itself  a 
sophisticated  and  gaily  flavored  town  ("Bag 
dad  on  the  Bay"),  but  there  are  few  physical 
evidences  of  upstart  vulgarity  and  self-con 
scious  bohemianism  such  as  mark  many  mod 
em  American  metropolises.  Thomas  Mann 
(in  concert  with  others)  has  called  San  Fran 
cisco  the  most  continental  city  in  the  country. 

San  Francisco  is  a  genteel  city.  San  Fran 
cisco  is  a  poised  city.  San  Francisco  knows 
where  it's  been  and  where  it's  going. 

Confronted  with  it,  what  East-weary  mor 
tal  can  resist  nostalgia? 

And  what  Jew  will  not  sigh  just  a  little 
longer  than  the  rest? 
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are  fifty-five  thousand  Jews  in  San 
A  Francisco,  and  not  even  the  historic  traces 
of  a  ghetto.  There  is  a  Jewish  community 
that  has  been  called,  with  reason,  the  wealth 
iest,  per  capita,  in  the  country.  There  is  at 
the  same  time  a  startling  poverty  of  anti- 
Semitic  tradition.  San  Francisco,  for  cities  of 
its  size,  is  the  nation's  "white  spot"  of  anti- 
Jewish  prejudice. 

In  near-top-level  social  and  country  dubs 
there  is  Jewish  membership  and  even  charter 
membership.  Gentlemen's  agreements  are 
quite  uncommon  in  its  quality  residential  sec 
tions,  old  or  new.  In  filling  public  and  quasi- 
public  posts,  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  a 
policy  of  exclusion  or  "quota"  or  even  dis 
criminatory  hesitation.  At  times  Jewish  cit 
izens  have  concurrently  held  the  presidencies 
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of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Commu 
nity  Chest,  the  Board  of  Education,  Art,  Fire, 
and  Harbor  Commissions,  and  many  other 
appointive  and  elective  posts;  it  is  a  situation 
that  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other  city 
with  a  6  per  cent  Jewish  concentration. 

Of  course,  "anti-Semitism"  is  not  a  word 
without  meaning  in  San  Francisco.  The  Jew 
ish  Survey  and  B'nai  B'rith  Community  Com 
mittee  handles  anti-defamation  matters,  and 
across  its  desk  every  day  the  usual  reports  pass 
in  light  but  steady  flow.  An  employment 
agency  whose  cards  are  marked  parentheti 
cally  "No  J's,"  or  "Blonds  only."  Private  co 
operative  housing  ventures  that  won't  include 
Jews.  A  sidewalk  altercation  where  someone 
rums  out  to  be  not  only  a  "damned  —  "  but  a 
"damned  Jewish  —  ." 

Under  the  impact  of  Hitler,  a  Nazi  Bund 
was  formed  in  the  city,  and  a  'Triends  of 
Germany."  In  the  large  Italian  population 
there  was  a  backwash  of  admiration  for  Mus 
solini's  Fascism.  While  these  organizations 
have  disappeared  without  even  an  under 
ground  trace,  the  people  that  joined  them,  it 
must  be  assumed,  are  still  around.  So  are  up 
wards  of  a  hundred  thousand  newcomers 
from  the  Midwest  and  the  South  who  came 
to  the  city  to  work  and  live  during  the  last 
war.  " 

There  is,  then,  a  steady  incidence  of  em 
ployment  discrimination  and  of  petty  ugli 
nesses,  but  they  are  relatively  infrequent  and 
without  pervasive  quality;  a  pattern  more  of 
scattered  anti-Semitism  than  of  any  policies, 
regulations,  or  encased  habit.  Professional 
anti-Semitism  has  never  been  a  paying  prop 
osition  in  San  Francisco.  Efforts  in  that  di 
rection  have  always  been  short-lived.  The 
tip-off  is  that  the  latrine-wall  type  of  anti- 
Semitic  literature  that  has  turned  up  in  San 
Francisco  has  been  date-lined  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles,  and  mailed  in. 

So  far  as  the  city  and  its  institutions  are 
concerned,  the  Jew  is  a  first-class  citizen.  It 
may  well  be  that  he  can  live  in  San  Francisco 
with  a  greater  degree  of  personal  dignity  than 
in  any  other  large  city  in  the  country. 


attractive  face  of  San  Francisco,  and 
JL  the  attractive  status  of  the  Jewish  com- 
.munity  within  it,  have  common  causes.  The 
histories  of  the  city  and  of  its  Jewish  commu 
nity  have  developed  together  along  a  shared 


course. 


In  1848,  of  course,  San  Francisco  was  a 
mule-stop.  When  gold  was  cried  and  the 
West  exploded,  and  San  Francisco  became 
die  center  of  new  wealth  and  of  wealth-seek 
ers,  Jews  were  there  with  the  first  wave.  They 
were,  in  the  main,  immigrants  from  Ger 
many,  although  there  were  many  from  Eng 
land,  France,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  sec 
ond  surge  of  Jewish  pioneers  in  the  early  50*5 
contained  some  East  Europeans.  They  came 
the  hard  ways,  the  only  ways,  across  the  haz 
ardous  continent  or  over  the  Isthmus.  During 
the  High  Holy  Days  of  1849,  services  were 
held  in  a  tent  on  the  old  Embarcadero  near 
the  waterfront 

While  die  mass  of  the  forty-niners  went 
scrabbling  into  the  hills  for  gold,  there  were 
surer  fortunes  to  be  made  in  the  city.  One 
Jewish  immigrant  landed  with  his  baggage  in 
'49  and  immediately  invested  a  hundred  dol 
lars  in  stationery,  which  he  sold  in  front  of  a 
hotel  at  500  per  cent  profit.  After  a  short  in 
terlude  of  playing  a  piano  in  a  honky-tonk 
for  an  ounce  of  gold  and  a  "grab"  (literally  a 
handful)  of  silver,  he  bought  a  store  and  be 
gan  buying  up  trunks  from  gold  speculators 
anxious  to  get  into  the  hills.  Selling  these 
again,  he  made  five  or  six  thousands  in  seven 
or  eight  weeks.  Soon,  dozens  of  boxlike  little 
stores  were  set  up  by  his  fellow  Jews  along 
the  sprawling  streets,  heaped  with  hard-to-get 
clothing  and  merchandise  shipped  by  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  East. 

Other  Jews  played  a  part  in  the  creation  of 
the  financial  institutions  on  which  San  Fran 
cisco's  economy  was  to  rest.  They  turned 
banker,  money  broker,  exchange  dealer. 
Names  like  Davidson,  Priest,  Dyer,  Glazier, 
and  Wormser  were  identified  with  the  giant 
financial  transactions  that  became  necessary 
with  Europe  and  with  the  East.  The  Lon 
don,  Paris,  and  American  bank  was  founded 
by  the  Lazards.  The  Seligmans  helped  create 
the  Anglo-American  bank.  The  directorates 
of  a  half-dozen  other  mushrooming  banks 
bore  Jewish  names.  Jews  became  leading 
realty  brokers,  founders  of  engineering  enter 
prises,  and  manipulators  of  the  grain  ex 
change.  They  were  in  on  the  ground  floor  of 
a  speculative  venture  that  swelled  to  fantastic 
and  permanent  proportions,  and  they  made 
fantastic  and  permanent  fortunes  in  the  proc 
ess.  They  also  helped  construct  the  basic 
economy  of  the  new  community  of  San  Fran 
cisco.  One  of  the  differences  between  a 
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"Shylock"  and  a  "financial  genius"  is,  alter 
all,  the  size  of  his  enterprise. 

Further  than  that,  some  of  these  Jewish 
immigrants  had  brought  with  them  uncom 
mon  strains  of  culture  and  education  and 
qualities  of  leadership,  and  many  of  them 
plunged  immediately  into  civic  life.  Samuel 
Marx  was  made  United  States  Appraiser  of 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  in  1851  and  Joseph 
Shannon  was  County  Treasurer  in  the  same 
year.  In  1852,  Elkan  Heydenfeldt  and  Isaac 
Cardozo  were  members  of  the  state  legisla 
ture,  and  Heydenfeldt  was  also  Chief  Justice 
of  the  state  Supreme  Court  from  1852  to 
1857. 

The  San  Francisco  Herald  in  1851  struck 
the  note  of  respect  that  was  to  be  character 
istic  in  generations  to  follow:  "The  Israelites 
constitute  a  numerous  and  intelligent  class 
of  our  citizens  and  conduct  themselves  with 
great  propriety  and  decorum.  They  are  in 
dustrious  and  enterprising  and  make  worthy 
members  of  our  community." 

From  the  beginning,  the  Jews  were  con 
spicuous  for  their  sense  of  community.  The 
first  two  welfare  organizations  in  San  Fran 
cisco  were  set  up  by  Jews.  In  1850  the  Eu 
reka  Benevolent  Society  was  organized  to 
help  the  needy,  and  it  still  exists  as  the  Jew 
ish  Family  Service.  As  the  little  clothing 
stands  turned  into  large  department  stores, 
and  the  money  counters  into  financial  em 
pires,  the  Jews— feeling  an  understandable 
kinship  with  the  city— began  to  make  large 
financial  contributions  to  the  general  com 
munity  life. 

This  tradition,  as  well  as  the  tradition  of 
civic  participation,  has  persisted  until  today. 
A  startling  number  of  the  pools,  parks,  libra 
ries,  museums,  and  halls  that  are  available  to 
the  public  at  large,  bear  familiar  Jewish 
names,  aside  from  the  many  institutions  that 
are  administered  under  Jewish  agency  aus 
pices  but  are  non-sectarian  in  character  (such 
as  the  very  new  and  splendiferous  Maimoni- 
des  Hospital  for  chronic  ailments,  which 
serves  a  specific  community  need).  Even  the 
more  private  support  of  the  cultural  institu 
tions  of  the  city  by  the  Jews  has  been  too 
frequent  to  escape  public  attention— the 
music  critic  of  the  Chronicle  recently  re 
ported  that  he  had  been  informed  that  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  deficit  of  the  San  Francisco 
symphony  orchestra  is  written  off  by  three 
Jewish  families. 


THE  fact  is  that  the  Jews  in  San  Francisco 
have  never  been  cast  in  the  role  of  "in 
truder."  This  was  historically  impossible. 
There  was  no  aristocracy  in  California  in 
1849.  There  was  only  a  rag-tail  gang  of 
money-hungry  pioneers,  of  heterogeneous 
origins,  welded  together  into  a  "frontier 
brotherhood"  community.  As  the  "first  fam 
ilies"  became  incrusted,  they  became  incrust- 
ed  necessarily  in  amalgam  with  the  "first 
families"  of  the  Jewish  community. 

The  Jews  aside,  San  Francisco  has  main 
tained  a  degree  of  tolerance  for  minority 
groups  that  has  not  obtained  in  other  cities 
along  the  coast  (Notoriously:  Los  Angeles.) 
One  is  prompted  to  speculate  on  the  reasons 
for  this,  not  only  partially  to  explain  the  rela 
tionship  between  San  Francisco  and  its  Jew 
ish  community,  but  also  to  explain  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  community  itself. 

San  Francisco  boomed  in  1849  and  it  has 
not  had  a  really  serious  boom  since.  It  was 
built  on  California  gold  and  Nevada  silver, 
and  settled  down  as  a  financial  and  commer- 
jcial  center.  It  has  never  changed  its  basic 
character.  The  recent  great  industrial  erup 
tions  in  the  West— with  their  accompanying 
invasions  of  "barbarian  hordes"  from  the  East 
and  the  Midwest  and  the  South,  and  their 
extensions  of  eastern  power  and  influence— 
which  have  boomed  and  burst  cities  like  Los 
Angeles  and  Oakland,  in  the  main  by-passed 
San  Francisco,  and  were  reflected  only  in  its 
increased  prosperity  as  a  financial  center.  In 
deed,  San  Francisco  is  physically  not  capable 
of  much  expansion  along  industrial  or  pop 
ulation  lines.  It  is  a  compact  city,  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  water,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  number  of  small  communities  jealous  of 
their  identity.  It  has  been  estimated  that, 
just  by  virtue  of  physical  limitations,  San 
Francisco's  top  population  would  be  around 
a  million.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  artificial 
surge  in  population  which  San  Francisco  ex 
perienced  as  a  result  of  wartime  activity  has 
in  large  part  already  been  dissipated.  (At  the 
end  of  the  recent  census,  policemen  and  fire 
men  were  dispatched  by  frantic  city  officials 
to  ring  doorbells  in  an  attempt  to  find  untal- 
lied  citizens  and  bring  the  census  figure 
somewhere  near  the  special  1945  figure.  But. 
alas,  almost  a  hundred  thousand  estimated 
people  had  flown  the  coop. 

San  Francisco  is  thus  a  middle-class,  white- 
collar  city.  (It  has  the  highest  average  per- 
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centage  of  office-building  occupancy  and  the 
greatest  telephone  density  in  the  country.) 
It  is  also  a  city  whose  top  social  and  economic 
layers  have  remained  fairly  well  preserved. 
As  a  result  it  has  a  conservative  cast,  with  ac 
companying  overtones  of  unblurred  tradition 
and  general  noblesse  oblige.  (To  be  sure,  it 
has  also  had  a  rather  violent  labor  history— 
notably  the  general  strike  of  1934.  But  since 
San  Francisco  is  not,  like  Detroit,  a  city  of  in 
dustries  with  a  large  industrial  working  class, 
its  labor  history  has  had  surprisingly  little  ef 
fect  upon  the  "tone"  of  living.) 

All  this  has  worked,  of  course,  to  preserve 
undisturbed  the  status  of  the  Jew  in  the  com 
munity.  It  has  also  worked  to  preserve  the 
internal  structure  and  character  of  the  Jewish 
community  itself.  The  Jewish  population  has 
increased,  along  with  the  general  population, 
not  by  spectacular  leaps,  but  by  normal  accre 
tion.  And  the  Jews  attracted  to  San  Fran 
cisco  have  generally  been  those  who  would 
not  tend  to  disrupt  the  community's  basic 
character.  There  have  never  been  in  San 
Francisco,  for  instance,  the  job  opportunities 
that  would  encourage  a  mass  influx  of  East 
ern  Europeans  of  the  first  generation.  (The 
garment  industry  is  small-sized  with  about 
an  8  per  cent  concentration  of  Jewish  work 
ers.  There  is  no  other  Jewish  "proletariat" 
to  speak  of.) 

I-T-IHERE  are  many  who  claim,  however,  that 
JL  the  favorable  position  of  the  Jew  in  San 
Francisco  is  not  just  a  derivative  of  the  his 
tory  and  nature  of  the  city,  but  also  of  the 
"historical  position"  and  "astute  leadership" 
of  the  old  Jewish  families  who  have  main 
tained  their  identity  and  influence  over  sev 
eral  generations.  This  claim  certainly  has 
some  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true 
that  out  of  this  "historical  position"  and 
"astute  leadership"  by  the  older  Jewish  fam 
ilies  there  has  developed  a  deep-rooted  set  of 
conflicts  and  a  Jewish  community  on  the 
verge  of  schism. 

This  schism  is  not  so  notable  for  its  actual 
violence  or  disruptive  effect,  or  for  the  num 
ber  of  people  involved,  as  it  is  for  its  sympto 
matic  quality  and  its  implications  for  Amer 
ican  Jewry  in  general.  The  history  of  the 
conflict  is  not  just  a  petty  scrap  for  power 
(which  it  sometimes  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
being),  or  a  local  fight  for  "democracy,"  or 
an  ideological  dispute  on  this  or  that  specific; 


but  it  seems  ultimately  a  reflection  of  sharp 
differences  in  approaching  the  fundamental 
problems  of  Jewish  identity  in  America. 

It  is  only  recendy  that  San  Francisco  has 
seen  the  dramatic  enactment  of  this  conflict 
But  there  have  long  been  people  who  felt 
privately  or  semi-privately  that  the  Jewish 
community  was  "moribund,"  that  Jewish  life 
as  such  was  "marginal,"  that  the  organs  of 
Jewish  expression  in  the  city  were  muffled 
and  misdirected,  that  Jewish  community  or 
ganizations  were  not  representative,  that 
leadership  needed  changing. 

When  diese  critics  talk  about  the  "leader 
ship,"  they  know  exactly  whom  they  mean: 
certain  members  of  the  old  and  influential 
families  who  have  firmly  held  their  rein  on 
community  organizational  life,  and  partic 
ularly  on  such  agencies  as  the  Survey  Com 
mittee  which  long  served  as  the  de  facto  pub 
lic  relations  body  for  the  Jewish  community. 
But  when  they  talk  about  "autocracy,"  they 
are  not  always  clear  as  to  exactly  why,  if  the 
dissidents  were  in  large  number,  no  remedial 
action  was  ever  effectively  attempted.  The 
explanations  run  variously  that:  the  leader 
ship  was  entrenched;  the  leadership  had  the 
money  and  the  facilities;  the  atmosphere  was 
"such  as  to  smother"  any  creative  activity;  the 
body  of  the  community  was  mired  in  a  long 
tradition  of  uninterest  in  Jewish  matters; 
they  themselves  had  developed  no  effective 
leadership.  Always,  however,  for  a  full  ex 
planation,  it  seemed  necessary  to  add  a  mys 
terious  ingredient,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  San  Francisco  "x"  factor.  (Someone  pos 
tulated  that  if  a  half  dozen  Jews  of  similar 
background,  Jewish  intensity,  and  ideology, 
were  settled  three  in  Los  Angeles  and  three 
in  San  Francisco,  they  would  be  found  to  be 
very  different  groups  in  oudook  and  activity 
after  five  years.) 

The  fact  is  that  it  took  nothing  less  than 
the  catalysts  of  Hitler  and  the  State  of  Israel 
to  bring  the  latent  elements  to  a  boil. 

IN  1943,  when  the  extraordinary  horrors  of 
Nazi  genocide  in  Eastern  Europe  reached 
a  publicity  peak,  mass  meetings  were  con 
ducted  everywhere  in  this  country.  In  San 
Francisco,  preliminary  deliberations  stretched 
over  two  months.  A  modest  conference  was 
at  first  suggested  and  it  became  clear  that  the 
"traditional  leadership"  as  such  was  reluctant 
to  sponsor  a  mass  political  meeting  of  an  ob- 
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trusively  Jewish  nature  that  had  no  prec 
edent  in  the  city's  history.  A  provisional 
committee  was  formed  and  a  call  was  sent 
out  for  representatives.  A  reported  fifty-three 
organizations  responded.  A  prominent  sec 
tion  of  the  traditional  leadership,  including 
the  Survey  Committee,  refused  to  partic 
ipate,  personally  or  organizationally.  On  June 
17,  1943,  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  more  than 
ten  thousand  people  packed  the  hall  to  hear 
Thomas  Mann,  Eddie  Cantor,  and  others. 

Shortly  afterwards,  two  prominent  Rus 
sian  Jews,  Solomon  Michoels  and  Itzik  Fef- 
fer  (the  latter  has  since  been  '"liquidated"), 
were  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Soviet  Un 
ion,  then  our  "staunch  ally,"  to  "bind  up  the 
American  Jews  into  one  anti-fascist  bloc  in 
common  with  the  Russian  Jews."  They  were 
received  by  public  dignitaries  and  by  Jewish 
communities  at  large  meetings  throughout 
the  nation.  Again,  and  with  the  Soviet  stig 
ma  lending  them  added  conviction,  the  "tra 
ditional  leadership"  declined  to  lend  support 
to  a  mass  San  Francisco  reception.  Under 
the  same  sponsorship  as  the  previous  meet 
ing,  the  Civic  Auditorium  was  again  filled  to 
capacity  on  August  31,  this  time  for  the  two 
Russians. 

The  impact  of  these  successes,  and  the 
emergence  of  some  earnest  young  men  of 
leadership  caliber,  led  to  a  round  of  discus 
sions  and  conferences  on  the  possibility  of 
reconstituting  organizational  life  in  the  com 
munity.  A  United  Council  was  formed  by 
the  "new  coalition"  of  organizations  to  pro 
vide  some  channel  for  "representative  com 
munity  expression."  This  left  the  commu 
nity  in  deep  breach.  A  number  of  dismayed 
individuals  immediately  pressed  for  a  com 
promise  between  the  tvvo  camps.  Several  of 
the  United  Council  groups  were  thrown  into 
turmoil  and  there  ensued  a  brief  period  of 
labyrinthine  political  activity  out  of  which 
the  United  Council  emerged  an  abortion. 
One  of  their  larger  groups  had  seceded;  con 
ciliation  was  the  apparent  order  of  the  day, 
the  United  Council  was  ditched,  and  the 
compromise  Association  of  Je\vish  Organiza 
tions  (AJO)  was  formed,  in  full  convention, 
to  include  all  the  elements  of  the  community. 

But,  lo  and  legerdemain,  when  the  smoke 
cleared,  the  AJO  was  revealed  as  an  organ  of 
traditional  policy  and  of  traditional  leader 
ship,  and  the  cries  of  "aristocracy"  and  "no 
representation"  were  undiminished  in  vigor. 


There  is  a  lot  of  political  over-the-fencing 
about  if  and  why  and  how  the  AJO  is  "un 
democratic  by  constitution  and  intent."  (Ex 
ample:  Should  the  Welfare  Fund  have  rep 
resentation,  as  it  now  does,  for  every  one 
hundred  twenty-five  members,  giving  it  a 
balance  of  power,  although  there  is  no  voting 
constituency  and  the  delegates  are  appointed 
"from  the  top";  if  not,  what  about  the  people 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  represented  and, 
"Where  would  you  get  a  hall  big  enough  to 
hold  a  vote  of  the  Fund  membership  any- 
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And  there  is  some  question  of  how  the 
"opposition,"  claiming  to  represent  the  "pop 
ular"  sentiment,  having  been  a  coalition  of 
fifty-three  separate  groups,  and  having  pulled 
in  audiences  of  ten  thousand  people  at  the 
occasion  of  their  mass  meetings,  could  not 
exercise  enough  control  in  open  convention 
to  scotch  the  "undemocratic"  provisions  of 
the  AJO  in  the  first  place.  Answers  of  "sin 
ister  influence,"  "inequality  of  leadership," 
discouragement  at  the  demise  of  the  United 
Council,  probably  must  be  supplemented  by 
some  consideration  of  the  San  Francisco  "x" 
factor. 

But  the  central  fact  was  that  against  the 
first  major  attempt  to  unseat  them,  the  Old 
Guard  firmly  maintained  their  role  as  die 
community  leadership. 

T  N  19.48  a  picket  line  was  set  up  in  front  of 
i.  the  British  consulate  to  protest  the  British 
refusal  to  allow  refugees  to  debark  in  Pales 
tine.  The  Survey  Committee  promptly  dis 
patched  a  letter  of  apology  to  the  consulate, 
disavowing  the  demonstration.  A  represent 
ative  of  the  irate  picketers  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  public  press,  disavowing  the  apology. 

In  the  fall  of  1949,  several  "Where  Do 
You  Stand"  and  "You  Are  Not  in  Exile" 
anti-Zionist  advertisements  were  paid  for  by 
the  American  Council  for  Judaism  and  were 
run  in  the  press.  The  Survey  Committee  tried 
to  dissuade  the  Council  from  this  step,  offer 
ing  to  publish,  in  lieu  of  the  ads,  a  brief  state 
ment  of  policy  under  the  name  of  the  Su-vey 
Committee.  The  Council,  however,  fc'.  !..it 
their  ads  should  run,  which  they  did.  ne 
Survey  Committee  published  its  own  Mate- 
ment,  anyway,  "in  the  interests  of  Jewish 
public  relations  in  San  Francisco."  This 
statement  embodied  an  attack  on  Ben  Gurion 
and  the  late  Daniel  Frisch  for  remarks  that 
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they  had  made  concerning  the  responsibilities 
of  American  Jews  to  Israel. 

This  incident  again  brought  to  a  boil  those 
people  who  felt  that  the  Survey  Committee 
was:  (i)  in  effect,  acting  as  the  public  voice 
for  the  entire  community,  (2)  in  this  ca 
pacity  misrepresenting  the  community  to  it 
self  and  to  the  world  at  large.  (The  Survey 
Committee  calls  itself  "the  duly  organized 
and  recognized  agency  for  public  relations  in 
the  community.") 

Out  of  this  latest  occurrence,  delegates 
from  forty-odd  organizations  in  die  commu 
nity  elected  a  working  committee  of  about  a 
dozen  to  discuss  again  the  problem  of  com 
munity  organizational  life.  This  committee 
is  currently  functioning,  although  not  in 
what  might  be  called  a  violently  activist  at 
mosphere.  (Remember  the  "x"  factor.)  Re 
cently,  in  support  of  its  claim  of  being  neutral 
in  ideological  questions,  the  Survey  Commit 
tee  made  a  balancing  statement  about  the  dis 
ruptive  character  of  the  Council  ads,  but  this 
has  not  had  any  visible  ameliorative  effects. 

•^r  *r  THATEVER  the  various  merits  or  demerits 
7  /  of  the  contending  parties  in  the  present 
situation,  partisan  polemic  should  not  be  al 
lowed  to  obscure  the  Jewish  concern  of  the 
Old  Guard.  The  leadership,  as  such,  has  an 
earnest  sense  of  its  patrician  responsibilities 
to  the  Jewish  community,  in  which  it  has 
great  pride.  It  wears  with  firm  dignity  the 
mantle  of  authority  that  has  been  handed 
dov/n  and  feels  that,  as  against  "outsiders"  and 
"newcomers,"  it  understands  the  traditions 
and  peculiar  necessities  of  the  local  scene. 

To  say,  as  many  do,  that  its  component 
members  are  fearful  of  anti-Semitism,  is  to 
say  merely  that  they  are  Jews.  To  say  that 
out  of  this  tearfulness  they  would  not  be 
averse  to  a  withering  away  of  die  Jewish 
community  as  such,  is  simply  untrue:  diey 
have  spent  too  much  time,  money,  and  sin 
cerity  on  the  preservation  of  that  community. 
To  say  that  they  subscribe  to  the  "craven" 
theory  that  "Jews  out  of  sight  are  Jews  out  of 
mind"  is  untenable:  they  have  not  followed 
the  logic  of  that  pattern.  The  Bemsteins  re 
ported  of  the  Richmond  Jews  (COMMEN 
TARY,  December  1949)  that  "they  hardly 
ever  ran  for  public  office,  and  frowned  on 
other  Jews  who  did.  They  just  didn't  think 
a  Jew  should  put  himself  forward."  In  San 
Francisco  they  do  run  for  office,  and  they  do 


put  themselves  forward  prominendy  as  cit 
izens  of  the  city. 

"The  leadership,"  one  of  its  spokesmen 
says  (and  radier  piqued  about  having  to  say 
it),  "has  never  acted  out  of  fear  or  truckling. 
Quite  on  the  contrary,  it  has  always  shown 
particular  courage  of  conviction  in  following 
a  line  of  thought.  .  .  ."  That  line  of  thought 
is  really  a  kind  of  political  philosophy  for 
special  groups  in  an  American  community: 
they  should  not  unnecessarily  duplicate  civic 
functions,  nor  intrude  on  the  community 
with  their  internal  problems,  nor,  for  dieir 
own  sake,  engage  in  public  relations  activities 
which  will  unnecessarily  offend  the  general 
community. 

Of  course,  the  leadership's  deGnition  of 
"good  public  relations"  has  always  been  shad 
ed  by  their  general  political  complexion, 
which  is  naturally  conservative  and  often 
strongly  Republican.  "Mass  meetings  and 
mass  pressure,"  they  insist,  "can  serve  no  use 
ful  function  in  San  Francisco,  and  can  only 
militate  against  the  group  that  uses  them." 

The  leadership  points  to  its  successful 
technique  in  handling  anti-Semitic  incidents 
as  a  blueprint  for  proper  public  relations  be 
havior:  "Once  we  have  the  facts,  we  contact 
the  offender  in  man-to-man  fashion— the 
American  way.  We  explain  the  danger  of 
prejudice,  the  unfairness  of  indicting  a  whole 
group,  the  hnrm  it  can  do  to  a  free  American 
society." 

Several  years  ago  a  local  radio  station  was 
broadcasting  the  program  of  a  well-known 
anti-Semite.  There  was  a  movement  afoot  to 
prevail  on  all  the  Jewish  clients  of  die  station 
to  cancel  their  advertising.  The  Survey  Com 
mittee  quelled  this  movement,  and  instead 
called  on  the  proprietor  of  the  radio  station 
who,  after  discussion,  canceled  the  contract 

"I'm  canceling  this  program,"  the  station 
owner  said,  "because  you  came  to  me  in  a 
decent  way  and  presented  a  decent  argu 
ment.  Had  you  moved  in  by  threatening  my 
business,  J'd  have  fought  you  all  the  way." 

When  a  bus  driver  used  offensive  lan 
guage,  the  Committee  called  quiedy  on  the 
personnel  manager;  when  the  temples  were 
smeared  with  Columbian  slogans,  and  the 
culprit's  membership  in  a  local  church  was 
traced  by  a  private  detective,  they  approached 
the  priest;  when  a  real  estate  concern  acted 
out  a  discriminatory  policy,  they  met  with  the 
owners  in  conferences  lasting  more  than  a 
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year  before  convincing  them,  in  all  logic,  of 
the  error  of  their  way. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this 
kind  of  diplomatic  approach  to  anti-Semitism 
in-the-fact  lias  worked  effectively  to  date  in 
San  Francisco. 

if  s  FOR  the  internal  life  of  the  Jewish  com- 
.fjL  munity,  the  leadership  thinks  of  it  large 
ly  in  institutional  terms  and  is  proud  of  its  ac 
complishments.  Certainly,  in  the  general,  there 
is  no  look  of  impoverishment  The  orphans' 
home,  equipped  with  cottages  and  "mothers," 
is  a  showpiece,  generously  endowed.  The 
residence  home  for  Jewish  working  girls 
is  complete  with  all  the  extra-curricular 
facilities  that  might  be  desired.  There  is  a 
home  for  the  aged  that  is  described  as  a 
"veritable  hotel."  The  Community  Center  is 
huge,  thriving,  and  unstinting!}1  equipped. 

Critics  (some  of  whom  grew  up  in  the 
East)  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  these 
activities  so  far  as  they  go — but  they  don't 
think  they  go  far  enough.  They  feel  that  the 
leadership  (and  community  thinking)  has" 
been  too  exclusively  concerned  with  consid 
erations  of  a  public  relations  policy,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  a  welfare  community  on 
the  other.  They  feel  that  there  has  been  too 
much  "local  Jewish  community"  in  the  think 
ing  and  not  enough  Judaism.  They  feel  that 
the  leadership  has  dispatched  its  responsibil 
ities  as  far  as  it's  seen  ihc;n,  but  that  it  has  ?. 
minima!  concept  of  a  Jewish  coiiir.iunity  life. 
Finally,  many  of  taern  believe  that  this 
minimal  concept,  no  matter  how  sumptu 
ously  attended,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the 
self-annihilation  of  the  Jewish  community. 

These  critics  point  to  the  disparity  between 
the  tremendous  sums  that  are  generally  spent 
on  philanthropic  projects  and  the  almost  neg 
ligible  amounts  that  are  allotted  to  such  proj 
ects  as  Jewish  education.  They  also  deplore 
the  paucity  of  activity  directed  towards  un 
derlining  the  historical  mission  of  Judaism 
and  the  historico-mystical  tics  that  bind  Jew 
ry  to  Jewry  everywhere. 

What  they  are  in  fact  pointing  up  nnd  ob 
jecting  to  and  being  frightened  by,  is  the 
apparent  trend  of  a  large  (and  the  particular 
ly  "San  Franciscan")  section  of  the  commu 
nity,  and  its  leadership,  to  slip  away  from  the 
traditional  moorings  of  Jewish  life,  to  loosen 
its  Jewish  roots,  and  in  the  process  eventually 
to  blur  and  devitalize  Judaism  itself. 


This  kind  of  trend,  insofar  as  it  is  a  by 
product  of  Americanization,  has  its  evidences 
all  over  the  country,  but  nowhere  else  does  it 
involve  such  a  large  portion  of  the  Jewish 
population  or  have  such  a  dominating  influ 
ence.  Nowhere  has  it  had  such  a  fertile  field 
to  develop  in  its  "laboratory"  form.  Nowhere 
has  it  kept  such  clearly  defined  lines  or  been 
less  obscured  by  "recent  generation"  leaven 
ing.  Indeed,  such  leavening  has  served,  more 
than  anything  else  in  recent  years,  to  point  up 
"the  trend." 

TN  DEFINING  the  various  segments  of  the 
I  Jewish  community,  the  synagogues  serve 
as  the  most  com'enient  and  the  most  accurate 
(though  always  approximate)  focuses.  Tem 
ples  Emanu-El  and  Sherith  Israel  have  the 
largest  congregations  in  the  city,  a  combined 
total  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  members. 
They  are  the  Reform  temples,  and  both  had 
their  origins  in  the  pioneer  year  of  1849. 
(There  is  some  disagreement  about  which 
was  first.) 

In  these  congregations  all  the  lay  leaders 
and  the  famed  "leadership"  of  the  commu 
nity  are  found  (when  they  can  be  found  in 
any  congregation).  Temple  Emanu-El  has 
the  preponderant  number  of  first-family  and 
wealthy-family  names  in  the  community.  Its 
social  character  has  remained  more  stable, 
having  acquired  less  of  the  foreign  (to  £.rn 
Francisco)  element,  and  fewer  of  the  "nou- 
veaux."  Symptomatically,  almost  all  of  the 
local  members  of  the  American  Council  for 
Judaism  are  affiliated  with  Emanu-El,  almost 
none  with  Sherith  Israel.  One  rabbi  has  said: 
"Just  as  America  will  be  the  last  citadel  of 
capitalism,  so  Temple  Emanu-El  will  be  the 
last  citadel  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  Isaac  M. 
Wise  and  Elka  Cohen  and  Voorsangcr  stood 
for." 

In  general,  the  diminution  of  ceremonip.l 
intensity  in  religious  life  that  has  character 
ized  the  Jew  (and  the  Christian)  in  Amer 
ica,  is  particularly  noticeable  in  San  Fran 
cisco.  And  there  has  been  a  general  (not  of 
ficial)  stretching  of  the  Reform  philosophy 
at  its  most  radical  points.  Some  of  the  city's 
religious  leaders  feel  that  many  of  those  who 
have  maintained  their  affiliations  with  the 
temple  could  veiy  well  be  hnppy  in  a  church 
of  different  proportions.  A  church  that  would 
be  named,  say,  the  American  Mosaic  (or 
Monotheistic)  church  where  people  who 
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believed  in  Moses'  One  God  could  convene 
to  make  their  simple  devotions,  renew  their 
faith  in  the  moral  tone  of  life,  and  where 
their  children  could  attend  Sunday  school. 

"Sunday  school"  is,  indeed,  a  problem. 
Parents  who  have  lived  apart  from  any  for 
mal  religious  affiliation  all  their  adult  life 
(and,  of  course,  in  San  Francisco,  in  a  "mix 
ed"  neighborhood)  are  suddenly  faced  with 
growing  children  who  desire  to  attend  the 
neighborhood  Sunday  school  (Baptist  or 
whatever)  along  with  the  other  children. 
Parents  are  continually  approaching  their 
rabbi  with  this  problem,  and  even  where 
long  traveling  distances  are  involved,  are 
anxious  to  have  their  children  receive  a 
Jewish  Sunday  school  education.  An  inter 
est  in  the  drama  of  religion  inevitably  cap 
tures  some  of  the  children,  and  there  is  the 
recurrent  spectacle  of  children  demanding 
of  flabbergasted  parents  that  candles  be  lit 
on  Friday  night 

Culturally,  this  segment  of  the  population 
has  lost  its  basic  contact  with  the  historical 
language  and  literature  of  Judaism.  Hebrew 
education  is  barely  existent.  And  the  Euro 
pean  accent  is,  of  course,  completely  gone. 
One  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the 
community  tells  this  story:  At  a  private  affair 
he  was  attending  in  Los  Angeles,  a  number 
of  men  around  the  table  burrt  into  strange 
song.  "What  in  the  world  are  they  singing?" 
he  asked.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
they  were  singing  Yiddish  songs.  That  sort 
of  thing,  he  said  (by  way  of  describing  the 
temper  of  the  city)  could  never  have  hap 
pened  in  San  Frriiicisco,  or  at  least  in  that 
large  part  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  It 
says  a  great  deal  that  shortly  after  the  Amer 
ican  Council  for  Judaism  was  formed  in 
1943,  fourteen  hundred  of  its  twenty-five 
hundred  national  members  were  San  Fran 
ciscans.  (The  local  membership  has  dwin 
dled  since.) 

The  rate  of  intermarriage  is  probably  great 
er  in  San  Francisco  than  any  place  else  in  the 
country.  This  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
relative  freedom  of  social  movement.  One 
old-rimer  named,  offhand,  children  of  five 
rabbis  who  have  intermarried  in  the  past.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  read  the  social  pages  of 
the  press  over  the  months  to  get  a  compara 
tive  index.  However,  it  is  widely  believed 
that  intermarriage  has  passed  its  peak,  and 
that  the  rate  will  not  appreciably  increase. 


really  significant  fact  about  all  these 
various  aspects  of  Jewish  life  in  San  Fran 
cisco  is  by  and  large  the  naturalness  and  mat- 
ter-of-factness  of  their  development.  They 
are  not  marked  by  evidences  of  self-hatred, 
Jewish  anti-Semitism,  fear,  hysteria,  or  other 
minority  neuroses.  This  is  emphasized  rath 
er  than  confuted  by  the  few  cases  of  individ 
uals  in  the  community  who  follow  the  more 
obvious  and  self-betraying  pattern  of  over- 
vehement  and  over-tmotional  "150  per  cent 
Americanism."  It  is  the  normal  temper  of 
San  Francisco's  old-line  Jews,  however  devi 
ant  their  behavior  from  old  Jewish  patterns, 
to  accept  their  Jewishness,  their  deviations, 
and  their  Americanism  as  matters  of  course, 
without  conscious  design,  without  a  special 
sense  of  urgency,  without  schizoid  complica 
tions.  This  is  underlined  by  the  way  they  go 
about  their  business,  by  the  way  they  go 
about  engaging  in  civic  affairs,  by  the  way 
they  conduct  their  social  affairs,  by  the  way 
they  talk  about  their  Jewishness.  However 
it  may  be  elsewhere,  and  whatever  its  im 
plications  for  Judaism,  it  is  necessary  to  rec 
ognize  that  in  San  Francisco,  by  and  large, 
the  features  of  the  Jewish  community  are 
those  of  an  adjusted  Jewry,  not  of  a  mal 
adjusted  Jewry  full  of  jitters  and  tensions. 
To  many,  this  "adjustment"  threatens  much 
that  lies  near  to  the  heart  of  traditional  Juda 
ism.  And  there  is  a  real  problem  here— the 
problem  of  best  integrating  the  old  into  the 
new.  Perhaps  San  Francisco  dees  not  repre 
sent  the  ideal  integration.  But  who,  in  the 
glass  houses  of  other  American  Jewish  com 
munities,  will  cast  the  first  stone? 

And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  so  far  as 
it  concerns  the  majority  of  San  Francisco's 
older  Jewish  families,  the  most  remarkable 
fact  of  San  Francisco  is  not  the  vanishing 
(or  shrinking)  Jew,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
insistent  Jew— the  Jew  who  insists  on  being 
a  San  Francisco  Jew  despite  the  historical 
distance  (and  geographical  distance)  from 
his  ethnic  origins,  the  thorough  American 
ization,  the  complete  lack  of  ghettoization, 
the  social  mobility,  the  freedom  of  wealth, 
the  mutations  in  religious  thought,  and  the 
relative  isolation  and  absence  of  pressures. 

There  are  a  few  sensational  pioneer  family 
names  that  have  lost  their  Jewish  identity 
entirely,  but  they  are  not  significant  either  in 
number  or  in  the  indication  of  any  perma 
nent  trend.  The  pattern  has  been  rather  that 
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servative-Orthodox  rabbis  in  town  said:  "He 
is,  if  anything,  a  more  intense  Jew  than  I 
am." 


parents,  no  matter  how  amorphous  their  own 
religious  conceptions,  or  how  distant  their 
connections,  have  invariably  sent  their  chil 
dren  to  a  Jewish  Sunday  school,  helping 
them  to  obtain  a  sense,  however  va.jue,  of 
their  Jewish  heritage.  Families  that  are  inter 
married  have,  much  more  often  than  not, 
continued  their  active  identification  with  and 
participation  in  the  Jewish  community.  Even 
those  who  have  disaffiliated,  formally  or 
effectively,  from  religious  congregations,  or 
are  strictly  "High  Holiday  men,"  insist  vehe 
mently  on  their  Jewish  identity  and  engage 
in  the  active  leadership  of  the  Jewish  com 
munity. 

This  may  seem  strange  in  an  area  where 
the  sentiment  is  strong  that  ''Jews  are  mem 
bers  of  a  religion  and  nothing  more."  But  one 
man  said:  "Of  course  I'm  a  Jew.  I'm  a  Jew 
by  religion.  Is  a  Jew  not  religious  because  he 
doesn't  go  to  temple  even'  Friday  night?" 
There  is  an  overwhelming  emphasis  on  the 
ethical  texture,  which  men  like  this  feel  is 
unique  to,  and  inherent  in,  the  Jewish  re 
ligion:  racJn;;o«'Js  or  r.  deep-felt  (not  just 
formal  or  ideological)  compassion  for  fellow 
men.  This,  along  with  a  personal  devotion  to 
One  God,  they  feel,  is  the  essence  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  they  know  they  are  Jews 
because  they  feel  it  and  live  by  it  and  believe 
in  it.  It  is  on  thii  level  thoi  they  explain 
emotional  generosities  and  philanthropies 
and  the  liberal  activiiios  so  often  out  of  char 
acter  with  a  politically  conservative  cast. 

It  is  not  generally  accepted  in  these  quar 
ters  that  Judaism  is  "religion,  plus  .  .  ."  as  it 
has  sometimes  been  defined,  that  the  Amer 
ican  Jew  has  more  of  a  historical  identity  as 
Jew  than  as  American.  Yet  on  the  occasion  of 
Israel's  fight  for  independence  and  its  con 
stitution  as  a  nation,  many  of  San  Franciseo's 
anti-Zionists  were  profoundly  affected,  and 
the  tone  of  the  whole  community  shifted  per 
ceptibly.  "What  happened  there,"  one  of  the 
old  stalwarts  of  the  American  Council  for 
Judaism  said,  "must  affect  the  feelings  of 
Jews  everywhere." 

Other  Jews  were  stirred  by  roots  they 
never  thought  the,  had.  As  a  matter  of  f?ct 
there  has  been  recently  in  the  Integrated 
circles"  an  intensification  of  religious  life,  as 
there  has  been  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
This  lias  been  reflected  in  temple  attendance 
and  activity.  And  of  the  recently  installed 
rabbi  at  Temple  Emnnu-El,  one  of  the  Con- 


religious  structure  of  the  Jewish  com- 
JL  munity  has  in  the  past  reflected  the  Amer 
icanized  tendencies  of  the  leadership  of  the 
older  families,  and  the  Reform  temples  are 
the  most  important.  But  there  are  also  two 
fair-sized  Conservative  congregations  in  town 
—one  of  which  can  still  understand  an  ad 
dress  in  Yiddish— and  a  scattering  of  Ortho 
dox}'.  Influenced  by  the  same  historical  cir 
cumstances  as  the  older  settlers,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  these  people  generally  consider 
themselves  integrated  civic-ally  and  socially 
into  San  Francisco.  There  is  little  evidence 
of  intermarriage  in  their  ranks,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  for  them,  with  the  accumulation  of 
time  of  residence,  position,  and  influence,  to 
move  over  to  Sherith  Israel,  the  next  step  on 
the  ladder  to  Emanu-El.  And  some  of  those 
who  maintain  their  affiliation  elsewhere  hnve 
liked  to  «rnd  their  children  to  temple  Sunday 
school  so  that ,  as  one  rabbi  said,  "little  Sarah 
might  grow  up  with  and  catch  the  eye  of 
some  little  San  Francisco  scion." 

There  is,  community-wide,  a  relatively 
small  synagogue  attendance  and— compared 
with  other  large  cities— a  relatively  light  pre 
occupation  with  Jewish  affairs  at  large.  (Al 
though,  again  in  pattern,  the  Welfare  Fund 
in  San  Francisco  has  had  ihe  rep'.'tzticTi  of 
having  a  higher  percentage  of  contributors  in 
relation  to  the  population  than  any  city  but 
Boston.  In  recent  years,  however,  a  number 
of  the  more  wealthy  donors  have  withheld 
their  contributions  because  they  felt  that  too 
much  of  it  was  going  to  Israel.  Last  year  the 
local  president  of  the  Fund  estimated  that  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  had  been  lost 
among  large  donors  because  of  an  "undeicur- 
rent  of  ideological  differences."  This  tend 
ency  is  diminishing.) 

One  member  of  the  community  seriously 
offered  as  a  partial  explanation  of  the  gen 
erally  limited  amount  of  synagogue  activity 
the  fact  that  San  Francisco  had  such  fine 
weather  that  people  weren't  so  disposed  to  j»p 
to  meetings  or  sen-ices.  But  coiisidering  the 
climate  of  Palestine,  or  at  the  very  least  Los 
Angeles,  it  would  seem  that  the  predisposi 
tion  to  apathy  (after  all,  the  San  Francisco 
"x"  factor)  owes  less  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air  than  to  the  tone  of  the  communitv. 
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COMMENTARY 


The  vocal  critics  of  the  present  leadership 
of  San  Francisco's  Jewish  community  are 
centered  mainly  .1  round  several  hundred  peo 
ple  who  feel  strongly  about  traditional  Juda 
ism  and  world  Jewish  affairs.  They  aren't 
interested  in  excommunicating  those  whose 
personal  Judaism  has  taken  a  different  cum 
('They  are  mostly  good  men.  They  have 
done  fine  things  here.  But  because  of  their 
background  they  are  out  of  step  with  Jewish 
life.  A  Jewish  community  cannot  flourish 
without  its  traditions,  its  historical  and  cul 
tural  references  .  .  .")  so  much  as  they  are 
interested  in  making  their  own  influence  felt, 
sponsoring  activity  along  more  traditionally 
religious  and  more  Zionist  lines.  They  feel 
that  a  different  leadership  would  give  a 
different,  "more  specifically  Jewish,"  com 
plexion  to  the  community,  and  this  is  what 
they  hope  to  achieve. 

The  "Old  Guard,''  for  its  part,  is  not  anx 
ious  to  relinquish  any  more  of  the  office  of 
leadership  than  it  has  to.  It  believes  that  it 
is  properly  restraining  theso  newer  elements 
whose  activities  might  be  alien  to  the  tradi 
tions  of  the  city  and  deteriorative  of  the  good 
public  relations  they  have  so  meticulously  set 
up.  Although  they  arc  not  so  articulate  about 
their  own  conceptions  of  Judaism,  it  is  clear 
that  they  feel  that  it  is  not  they  who  are  "out 
cf  step"  but  their  critics,  who  fail  to  recognize 
that  Jewish  life  must  mean  something  differ 
ent  to  third-genercticn  American  Jews  from 
what  it  did  to  their  ancestors  cooped  up  in 
the  ghettos  of  Europe  and  rejected  by  the 
world. 

"Majority"  is  cried  on  both  sides  but  there 
has  been  no  counting  of  noses.  (In  any  case, 
most  of  the  noses  of  the  community  wouldn't 
be  twitching  excitedly  in  any  direction.)  At 
this  point,  "unity  of  expression"  does  not 
seem  possible  or,  by  any  democratic  stand 
ards,  desirable.  There  is  some  sentiment  in 
the  committee  that  is  sporadically  working  on 
the  problem  to  set  up  a  parallel  body  to  the 
Survey  Committee  that  can,  whenever  nec 
essary,  sponsor  programs  or  make  statements 


that  will  reflect  an  independent  viewpoint  on 
specific  Jewish  matters.  It  does  not  seem  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  such  a  body  would 
seriously  give  aid  to  anti-Semitism  in  the  city 
—if  indeed  that  is  a  valid  consideration  at  all 
—or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  seri 
ously  change  the  basic  character  of  the  local 
community. 

~f  w  niATEVER  happens  on  that  level,  it  seems 
y  Y  that  in  certain  areas  the  disputants  are 
becoming  more  amenable  to  cooperation.  In 
1948  the  AJO  held  a  meeting  to  greet  Reu- 
ven  Dafni,  West  Coast  consul  of  Israel,  and 
even-body  came.  Dafni  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
AJO  stating  that  he  was  gratified  in  the 
understanding  that  it  was  the  "first  time" 
that  all  the  elements  of  San  Francisco  had 
so  gathered.  Recently  all  the  groups  have 
been  working  cooperatively  in  opposition  to 
the  Mundt-Nixon  bill. 

A  prominent  "both  camps"  man  in  town 
said:  "Give  us  five  or  ten  ye;>rs  more  and  all 
this  bickering  will  have  been  reconciled."  He 
is  probably  over-optimistic,  but  the  gap  in 
general  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
San  Francisco  is  less  isolated.  No  matter  how 
neat  its  own  back  yard  may  be.  it  is  no  longer 
so  easy  as  it  once  was  to  ignore  the  untidiness 
of  the  outiide  world,  or  to  resist  its  pressures. 
The  younger  generation,  in  all  classes,  has 
teethed  on  Hitler  snd  Isiael  and  modern  war. 
It  is  less  certain  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
status  quo;  it  is  more  perplexed  about  things 
in  general,  and  more  consciously  interested 
in  its  Jewishness  in  particular,  than  were 
its  fathers  and  grandfathers. 

The  over-all  character  of  Son  Francisco's 
community  seems  to  be  in  for  some  "pen 
dulum"  change,  however  slight  and  however 
temporary.  But  come  what  may,  the  bulk  of 
the  Jews  of  Son  Francisco,  neither  vanished 
nor  concerned  with  themselves  as  laboratory 
specimens,  will  merely  thank  the  Lord  that 
in  whatever  fashion  they  find  it  necessary  to 
practice  their  Judaism,  they  are  doing  it  in 
San  Francisco. 
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REPORT  ON  ISRAEL 

BY 
SANFORD  H.  TREGUBOFF 


DELIVERED  AT 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF 

JEWISH  WELFARE  FUND  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DECEHbER  14,  1919 


In  reporting  to  you  on  my  visit  to  Israel,  I  am  reminded  of  the  re 
action  that  I  have  had  in  listening  to  other  people  who  have  returned  from 
Israel.  Invariably  the  speaker  starts  with  apologies  for  his  inability  to 
translate  his  experience  into  spoken  words.  All  of  us  have  a  certain  amount 
of  ego,  and  I  am  hardly  an  exception.  My  reaction  to  such  a  presentation  was 
a  silent  conversation  with  myself.   "Wait  until  I  go  to  Israel.  Wait  until  I 
am  given  the  privilege  of  seeing  that  country  «nd  its  people.  I  will  find 
words  to  describe  my  experiences." 

The  time  has  come,  my  friends,  and  I  am  reporting  to  you.  I  have 
a  confession  to  make.  I  am  no  more  apt,  no  more  skilled  than  my  predecessors. 
Fantastic  as  it  may  sound  or  seem,  the  Israel  experience  does  defy  descrip 
tion,  and  I  find  myself  in  the  same  position  as  were  other  speakers  who 
appeared  before  you. 

JEWISH  AGENCY  INVITED  SURVEY 

My  trip  to  Israel  came  as  a  result  of  an  invitation  extended  to  ex 
ecutives  of  Welfare  Funds  and  Community  Councils  of  major  cities  by  the  Jewish 
Agency  and  the  State  of  Israel.  Seven  communities  accepted  the  invitation; 
and  on  October  25th,  the  representatives  of  Newark,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  left  New  York  City  for 
Israel.  The  flight  between  New  York  and  the  Lydda  airport  near  Tel  Aviv, 
with  two  stops — in  Gander,  Newfoundland  and  Paris — was  fast  and,  I  am  happy 
to  report,  uneventful. 

The  Jewish  Agency  and  the  government  officials  provided  transporta 
tion  and  expert  guides  for  an  eleven  day  planned  trip.  The  Israeli  representa 
tives  considered  our  mission  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  no  effort  was 
spared  in  showing  us  what  we  wanted  to  see  or  giving  us  the  information  we 
sought.  For  the  first  week,  the  average  day  consisted  of  no  less  than  twelve 
hours  and  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  to  eighteen  working  hours. 

After  every  phase  of  our  inspection  tour,  we  discussed  what  we  had 
seen  with  the  top  officials  of  the  Jewish  Agency  as  well  as  the  ministers  of 
Israel.  We  never  found  an  agency  or  a  government  official  who  considered 
himself  too  Important  to  discuss  with  us  in  minute  detail  the  problems  and 
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policies  of  Israel.  There  was  no  "salesmanship"  Involved.  They  dealt  ex 
clusively  in  facts.  Criticisms,  disagreements  and  suggestions  were  always 
sought  and  welcomed. 

* 

We  were  tremendously  impressed  with  the  ability  and  the  dedica 
tion  to  duty  of  every  official  who  directs  either  the  Jewish  Agency  or  the 
State  of  Israel.-  The  ability  and  statesmanship  of  the  men  and  women  at  the 
helm  of  this  exceedingly  courageous  state  are  recognized  and  respected  the 
world  over. 


In  order  to  consider  the  problems  of  Israel,  we  must  of  necessity 
view  them  in  the  light  of  the  unsettled  political  situation  complicated  "by 
physical  destruction  of  the  recent  war  with  the  Arab  states.  The  scars  of 
battle  are  very  much  in  evidence.  Most  of  the  villages  and  all  of  the  major 
cities  we  visited  bear  marks  of  intense  fighting. 

I  do  not  want,  however,  to  give  the  Impression  of 
Israel  as  a  country  in  rubble  or  its  people  living  in  memory  of 
the  war.  The  tempo  of  life  in  the  cities  of  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa  and 
Jerusalem  is  very  rapid  and  at  times  overwhelming.  From  dawn  to 
dusk  the  people  in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms  work  at  a  pace 
hardly  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

» 

IMMIGRATION  IS  PRESSING  PROBLEM 

Let  us  consider  the  major  problem  of  Israel — immigration.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  state,  approximately  340,000  Jewish  im 
migrants  have  come  to  Israel.  240,000  of  them  have  been  successfully 
absorbed  into  the  economy  of  the  Jewish  state. 

We  boarded  the  S.S.  Negbah,  which  brought  immigrants  from  Marslelles. 
It  is  an  Israeli  ship  Jointly  owned  by  the  Jewish  Agency  and  Hlatadrut.   In 
addition  to  150  tourists,  the  ship  brought  5^9  Immigrants.  Let  us  see  who 
some  of  them  were.  There  were  158  North  Africans;  3  Germans;  13  Algerians; 
78  Moroccans;  and  137  Egyptians. 

We  were  taken  aboard  this  ship  Immediately  after  It  docked.  We 
were  escorted  by  the  immigration  officers  and  representatives  of  the  "Klita" 
(Absorption)  Department  of  the  Jewish  Agency.  In  the  dining  salon  of  the 
steamer,  the  new  Immigrants  were  processed.  Personally  I  was  very  much  in 
terested  in  this  procedure  since  on  many  occasions  I  have  participated  in  the 
clearance  of  immigrants  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

Simple  Immigration  forms  were  filled  out  for  the  new  Immigrants  by 
the  Immigration  officer.  I  found  the  immigration  officers  particularly  cordial 
and  patient.  When  I  expressed  to  the  Agency  representative  my  ad miration  for 
the  patience  of  one  particular  officer,  his  answer  to  me  was  that  the  Immigra 
tion  officer  was  doing  no  more  than  his  duty.   He  explained  to  me  that  the 
motto  of  the  country  in  relation  to  immigrants  is  that  a  newcomer  must  be 
"welcomed  and  honored." 

As  soon  as  the  immigration  department  was  through  with  the  immigrant, 
the  representative  of  the  Jewish  Agency  took  over.  Each  Immigrant  was  issued 
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an  Identity  Card  and  assigned  an  immigration  number.  This  Indentity  Card 
also  serves  as  a  ration  card.  To  simplify  the  customs  inspection,  all  "baggage 
of  the  new  immigrants  was  taken  along  with  them  to  the  reception  camp,  Shaar 
Aliyah.  The  baggage  was  examined  there  in  a  specially  constructed  warehouse, 
but  not  before  the  newcomer  was  given  an  opportunity  to  wash  and  eat. 

A  WELCOME  TO  TENTS 

We  followed  the  immigrants  to  the  reception  center.  It  was  original 
ly  constructed  to  accommodate  not  more  than  1000  people.  It  had  IfOOO  newcomers 
on  the  day  of  our  visit.  The  stay  In  camp  Is  predicated  on  the  health  of  the 
newcomer.  Active  tuberculosis  cases,  for  instance,  are  Isolated  pending  treat 
ment.  Other  contagious  diseases  are  treated  at  once  and  isolated. 

The  camp  officials  informed  us  that  practically  all  children  who 
reached  the  camp  suffered  from  digestive  disorders. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  efficiency  and  the  dispatch  with  which 
the  entire  processing  routine  was  handled.  The  signs  which  direct  newcomers 
to  different  parts  of  the  camp  were  in  at  least  five  languages.  Knowledge  of 
several  languages  is  a  requirement  for  practically  all  members  of  the  camp 
staff. 

100,000  immigrants  are  now  in  camps  and  temporary  shelters 
throughout  Israel.  To  apply  the  term  "housing"  to  the  places  where 
this  100,000  live  would  be  gross  exaggeration.  The  camps  range  in 
population  from  2500  to  15,000.  For  the  most  part,  they  consist  of 
old  tents  with  no  floor,  open  to  the  ravages  of  insects  and  weather. 
It  is  common  for  Ik  human  beings  to  occupy  a  tent  15  x  15  in  size. 

CHILDREN  AT  BEER  YAACOV 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  in  Israel,  we  visited  one  of  these  camps. 
Its  name  is  Beer  Yaacov.  The  camp  is  located  south  of  Tel  Aviv,  and  its  popu 
lation  numbered  12,000.  80%  were  North  Africans  and  20%  were  Europeans. 
1^4-00  of  the  12,000  were  children  under  the  age  of  3. 

There  was  a  camp  hospital  of  68  beds,  28  for  adults  and  kO  for 
children.  Tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  very  prevalent  among  the  North  African 
population.  The  camp  had  15  doctors  and  15  trained  nurses.  As  social  workers, 
we  were  interested  in  basic  social  problems  which  are  always  present  in  a  com 
munity  of  12,000;  grid  we  spent  some  time  with  the  camp  director  discussing  such 
problems  as  education,  orientation,  eventual  re -settlement  out  of  the  camp,  etc. 

The  camp  director  introduced  us  with  pride  to  the  social  worker, 
who  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  3000  individuals  in  need  of  some  sort 
of  attention  other  than  medical.  We  asked  her  how  large  was  her  staff,  and 
her  reply  was,  "You're  looking  at  it." 

We  visited  the  camp  hospital.  We  were  advised  that  because  of  emer 
gencies  which  had  arisen  in  nearby  camps,  this  hospital,  and  especially  the 
children's  ward,  had  to  accept  patients  from  other  camps.  Every  bed  in  the 
children's  ward  was  occupied.  Most  of  the  children  were  Yemenite  or  North 
African. 
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A  Bussian  doctor  by  the  name  of  Yonia  was  in  charge.  After  a  quick 
introduction,  he  said  "  I  have  many  problems,  and  if  you  are  vitally  interested 
as  technicians  I  vill  take  you  through  the  institution  —  but  I  will  not  be  hurried 
or  limited  in  what  I  want  to  show  you." 

We  quickly  assured  him  that  we  were  vitally  interested  in  his  prob 
lems.  Be  then  shoved  us  children  of  one  year  of  age  who  weighed  only  seven 
pounds.  We  saw  infants  of  one  who  if  they  weighed  as  little  as  they  did  at  the 
time  of  birth,  in  this  country,  would  be  considered  incubator  babies.  We  saw 
boys  and  girls  of  five  who  weighed  sixteen  pounds. 

"OUR  MEDICINE  IS  LOVE" 

Visualize  all  this  against  the  background  of  very  primitive,  barnlike 
surroundings  devoid  of  the  normal  facilities  of  a  children's  ward  as  we  know 
It  in  this  country.  When  we  asked  Dr.  Yonia  whether  such  drugs  as  penicillin 
and  streptomyacin  were  available  to  him  In  sufficient  quantities,  he  smiled  at 
us  and  said,  "Hardly." 

We  continued  by  asking  him  what  were  his  substitutes  for  the  medi 
cines  and  instruments  which  he  was  lacking.  His  answer  was,  "Gentlemen,  It 
is  love.  That  is  the  one  commodity  we  have  in  abundance  here." 


I  cannot  conceive  of  any  man  or  woman  so  tough  -minded 
or  hard-hearted  they  would  not  crack  at  the  sight  of  this  picture. 
The  love  and  devotion  given  their  patients  by  Dr.  Yonls  'and  his 
staff  is  Just  one  of  my  experiences  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
defies  description. 

In  the  evening  our  delegation  usually  devoted  an  hour  or  so  to  dis 
cussion  and  staff  meetings.  There  are  a  number  of  things  which  an  American 
observer  especially  could  recommend  concerning  the  camps  and  the  reception 
centers.  We  all  felt  that  there  should  be  more  doctors.  There  should  be  more 
schools.  There  should  be  more  leisure  time  activities.  There  should  be  in 
tensified  vocational  training.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  hard  to  think  of 
anything  there  should  not  be  more  of;  but  somehow  our  deliberations  always 
resulted  in  one  unanimous  opinion--that  what  is  lacking  is  not  so  much  Ameri 
can  efficiency  or  American  know-how.  What  is  really  lacking  is  money  to  do 
the  proper  kind  of  a  Job. 

#***#* 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  1949 

1949  can  be  described  as  a  year  of  tremendous  accomplishment  in  solv 
ing  the  problem  of  homelessness  for  the  Jewish  people.  During  this  year, 
240,000  Jews  emigrated  from  Europe,  Moslem  countries  and  other  distressed  areas. 
Of  these,  210,000  went  to  Israel;  25,000  to  the  United  States;  and  the  rest  to 
the  Latin  American  «nd  the  British  Commonwealth  countries.  The  displaced  per 
sons  population  which  at  one  time  totalled  over  250,000  has  been  reduced  to 
50,000.  6l  of  the  79  DP  camps  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  have  been  closed. 
The  internment  camps  of  Cyprus  have  been  liquidated.  Most  of  the  refugees 
have  been  removed  from  Shanghai. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  from  7-E  Day  through  the  end  of  1949, 
the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  will  have  helped  over  430,000  homeless  and 
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displaced  Jews  from  Europe  and  the  Moslem  lands  to  find  new  homes  In  Israel 
and  other  places  of  refuge. 

And  lest  ve  forget,  over  6<yf>  of  the  Immigrants  who  went  to  Israel 
have  "been  successfully  absorbed  into  the  economy  of  that  country. 

I  submit,  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  these  facts  more  than  justify 
the  investment  of  the  American  Jewish  community. 

The  dividends  on  our  investment  have  been  extremely  large.  The 
homeless,  the  unwanted  and  the  persecuted  have  once  again  assumed  their  right 
ful  place  in  the  society  of  a  nation  which  restored  them  to  dignity.  The  courage, 
the  wisdom  and  the  fortitude  of  the  people  of  Israel  is  another  Instance  to 
which  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  my  report  which  defies  description. 

AUSTERITY  IS  HARDSHIP 

The  life  in  Israel  is  not  any  easy  one.  The  comforts  are  not  plenti 
ful.  The  austerity  program  is  severe  and  monotonous  to  say  the  least,  and  yet 
the  average  Israeli  accepts  It,  not  only  with  grace  but  with  humor  which  is 
unique.  The  diet,  as  you  probably  know,  is  limited.  The  average  citizen  re 
ceives  not  more  than  two  pounds  of  meat  per  month.  Meat  is  served  not  more 
than  two  days  a  week.  The  only  plentiful  commodity  is  fish,  and  most  of  that 
is  carp.  I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  include  carp  in  your  regular  menus, 
but  carp  is  carp  whether  it  is  fried,  broiled,  boiled  or  gef lite --and  there's 
very  little  you  can  do  to  glamorize  it. 

The  Israelis  like  to  tell  this  story.  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
Gurion  and  his  wife  were  having  luncheon  in  a  cafeteria  of  the  parlia 
ment.  Their  meal  was  the  regular  austerity  meal --boiled  carp  and 
very  little  vegetables.  At  a  nearby  table  the  Prime  Minister  noticed 
a  clerk  of  the  parliament  who  was  eating  a  vegetable  salad,  steak  and 
potatoes.  After  watching  him  for  several  minutes,  he  decided  to  ask 
this  humble  clerk  how  come  he  could  afford  such  a  meal  while  he,  the 
Prime  Minister,  had  to  eat  carp.  The  reply  was:   "You  see,  Mr. 
Minister,  this  month  the  government  made  an  error.  They  deducted 
my  wages  and  gave  me  the  tax  money." 

*#*•***# 

The  government  of  Israel  Is  conducting  a  number  of  popular  polls  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  its  people  on  major  policies.  The  popular  polls  in 
Israel  are  almost  as  frequent  and  widespread  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
questions  the  people  are  asked  are  very  vital.  For  example:  Should  the  wages 
be  lowered?  Should  the  employment  hours  of  the  individual  worker  be  reduced 
to  create  additional  employment?  Should  certain  commodities  be  more  strictly 
rationed  to  save  on  some  Imports?  Is  unrestricted  immigration  the  will  of  the 
people? 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  study  the  results  of  some  of  these  surveys. 
One  interesting  observation  Is  that  while  the  item  of  No  Answer -Not  Sure  on 
an  average  poll  in  the  United  States  accounts  for  approximately  25$  of  all  in 
dividuals  polled,  in  Israel  such  items  account  for  less  than  1%.  You  can  draw 
your  own  conclusions.   Israelis  are  intensely  Interested  in  every  phase  of 
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their  government.  Another  is  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  Jew  in  Israel  without 
an  opinion. 

ISRAELIS  WANT  "OPEN  DOOR" 

The  result  of  the  poll  on  the  subject  of  the  desirability  of  unre 
stricted  immigration  is  also  very  revealing  and,  I  believe,  quite  significant. 
Seventy-two  per  cent  were  for  unrestricted  •fTtnnigration.  This  overwhelming 
percentage  becomes  doubly  significant  when  one  realizes  what  unrestricted  Im 
migration  means  to  the  citizens  of  Israel.  It  means  sharing  their  homes, 
their  food  and  their  worldly  goods.  Every  man  and  woman  I  talked  to  is  con 
vinced  that  the  open  door  policy  as  far  as  immigration  is  concerned  is  one  of 
the  soundest  program  of  the  government  of  Israel.  They  feel  that  this  policy 
is  one  of  the  major  Justifications  for  the  existence  of  the  state. 

*  *•»**** 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  significant  operations  which  I  had  the 
privilege  to  observe  was  the  rescue  and  transfer  of  Yemenite  Jews.  Nearly 
40,000  Yemenite  Jews  have  already  been  brought  to  Israel. 

According  to  historians,  Jews  have  been  in  Yemen  since  before  the 
second  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.  They  kept  themselves 
intact  through  their  religious  fervor.  Their  language  is  basically  Arabic, 
but  moat  of  them  speak  a  Biblical  Hebrew  with  a  mixture  of  Arabic,  with  an 
Arabic  accent.  Most  Yemenite  Jews  wear  long  robes,  silver -fringed  hoods,  prayer 
shawls  and  lovelocks,  indeed  looking  like  the  people  of  the  Bible. 

Persecution  and  poverty  have  been  the  lot  of  the  Yemenite  Jews  for  a 
long  time;  and  their  condition,  physically  and  economically,  deteriorated  con 
siderably  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  because  of  the  conflict  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states. 

The  Yemenite  Jews  were  mostly  engaged  as  shepherds,  shoe  makers, 
tailors  and  tradesmen  in  their  native  land.  Since  their  arrival  in  Israel, 
they  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  settle  on  the  land.  Many  of  the  new 
settlements  in  the  coming  year  in  the  Galilee  and  the  Negev  will  have  a  con 
siderable  number  of  Yemenite  families.  The  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  represents  to  them  the  realization  of  a  Messianic  hope. 

"A  NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN  EXPERIENCE" 

I  was  invited  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  the  Jewish 
Agency  to  fly  to  Aden  to  inspect  the  camps  there  and  return  with  a  Yemenite 
group.  This  was  indeed  a  never-to-be-forgotten  experience.  This  "Magic  Car 
pet"  operation  is  conducted  Jointly  by  the  American  Joint  Distribution  Commit 
tee  and  the  Jewish  Agency.  Seven  DC -k  Skymasters  are  engaged  in  the  effort. 
They  are  manned  by  American  crews  and  are  the  property  of  the  Near  East 
Transport. 

The  route  from  Israel  across  the  Negev  to  Aqaba,  down  the  Red  Sea 
and  through  the  Gulf  of  Aden  is  1,625  miles  and  takes  approximately  8-5-  hours. 
Aden  Is  a  British  protectorate  and  is  located  in  Southwest  Arabia.   To  reach 
Aden,  the  Yemenites  walk  for  many  miles  through  deserts  and  over  the  mountains 
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of  Yemen,  practically  without  food  or  drink,  on  a  Journey  which  takes  anywhere 
from  9  to  29  days.  Many  do  not  survive  the  experience.  Those  that  reach  the 
Hashed  Camp,  which  is  operated  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  in  Aden,  are 
in  a  highly  weakened  condition.  A  great  number  suffer  from  tropical  malaria. 
The  JDC  doctors  and  nurses  in  Aden  are  ready  with  food,  milk  for  the  children, 
clothing  and  blankets  for  all,  as  well  as  the  first  bath  in  many  a  day. 

On  the  day  we  arrived,  the  Hashed  Camp  housed  3200  Yemenites.  It  is 
about  15  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  of  Aden.  They  live  in  a  tent  city. 
The  tent  is  the  only  protection  from  the  brutal  eun  by  day  and  the  cold,  blind - 
ing  sandstorms  by  night.  Each  day  approximately  500  Yemenites  leave  Aden  for 
Israel.  Our  plane  brought  135  Yemenites  to  Israel. 

This  plane  load  requires  some  explanation.  The  standard 
DC -4  accommodates  not  more  than  kQ  passengers.  The  interior  of  the 
planes  in  this  operation  have  been  stripped  of  their  heavy  plush 
seats  and  wooden  benches  have  been  Installed  In  their  stead.  The 
average  Yemenite  weighs  between  80  and  90  pounds,  and  since  they 
have  no  baggage  the  planes  can  carry  close  to  three  times  their 
normal  load. 

As  we  flew  over  the  Red  Sea.  I  was  reminded  of  the  Biblical  prophecy 
"Ye  have  seen  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings."  When  we  Landed  in  Lydda,  some 
flung  their  arms  in  prayer — some  kissed  the  long  dreamed  of  soil — and  some 
shut  their  eyes  with  ecstasy  as  though  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Land  blinded  them. 

#*****# 


As  I  told  you  at  the  outset,  our  delegation  was  graciously  received 
and  accorded  every  courtesy  and  consideration  by  the  heads  of  the  government. 
We  had  personal  interviews  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Ministera  of  Supply, 
Transportation,  Labor  and  Finance.  Since  the  American  Jewish  community  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half  has  discussed  the  question  of  responsibility  of 
American  Jewry  toward  the  State  of  Israel  or  the  people  of  Israel,  and  since 
this  discussion  evoked  on  many  occasions  a  difference  of  opinion  (or  perhaps 
I  am  underestimating  the  reactions  of  the  American  people  by  describing  some 
debates  as  mere  differences  of  opinion) ,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  my  con 
ference  with  Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion. 

PRIME  MINISTER  CLARIFIES  ISSUE 

Mr.  Ben-Gurion  is  a  little  man  with  flowing  white  hair.  He  usually 
works  in  an  open  collared  shirt,  and  while  his  office  has  the  conventional 
dignity  befitting  his  position,  the  warmth  of  his  personality  and  his  personal 
magnetism  make  you  feel  at  home  the  minute  you  meet  him.  The  officials  of 
the  government  are  eager  to  get  the  reactions  of  visitors  after  they  have  spent 
several  days  in  Israel.  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  was  no  exception.  After  several  minutes 
of  general  conversation,  I  asked  his  opinion  on  the  responsibility  of  American 
Jewry  toward  the  State  of  Israel  or  the  people  of  Israel. 

The  Prime  Minister  smiled  and  said,  "I  suppose,  gentlemen,  I  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  in  my  statements  on  the  subject.  I  recall  recently 
a  statement  was  attributed  to  me  which  caused  somewhat  of  a  furore  in  your 
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country,  "but  I  will  gladly  answer  your  question." 

Mr.  Sen-Gun  on  continued:  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  responsi 
bility  of  American  Jewry  to  the  State  of  Israel  is  none — but  to  the  homeless 
who  have  found  haven  in  Israel,  very  large." 

He  said  that  anyone  who  quoted  him  as  having  said  that  he  wants  all 
the  Jews  of  America  to  settle  in  Israel  or  that  he  Is  determined  to  have  the 
children  of  American  Jews  come  to  Israel,  even  without  the  permission  of  their 
parents,  was  more  than  stupid,  more  than  unkind.  They  were  vicious. 

He  continued:  "What  I  really  said  was  that  we  as  a  young 
nation  need  the  know-how  of  the  American  Jews,  be  it  in  the  sciences, 
agriculture,  mechanical  skills  or  industrial  skills.  Those  are  the 
people  we  want  to  come  and  help  us.  We  don't  mean  for  them  to  leave 
their  country  permanently.  If  they  like  us  and  want  to  remain  here, 
they  are  welcome,  hut  any  help  even  on  a  temporary  basis  which  we 
can  get  from  them  will  be  tremendously  appreciated.  Is  this  so  un 
reasonable  ?" 

In  addition  he  said:  "We  want  some  people  who  will  establish  in 
dustries  in  Israel — who  will  create  and  produce  goods  which  we  have  to  Import 
at  a  terrific  sacrifice  to  our  economy.  You  know  we  took  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  old,  widowed  and  sick.  Is  it  so  unreasonable  for  me  to  expect 
people  with  capital  to  come  and  help  us?" 

*  *****  * 

PROBLEMS  OF  1950 

In  outlining  the  accomplishments  for  the  year  19^9,  I  stressed  parti 
cularly  that  the  promise  to  empty  the  DP  camps  in  19^9  was  substantially 
achieved  through  the  understanding  and  the  generosity  of  the  American  Jewish 
community.  You  may  indeed  feel  a  sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  nearly  70,000  Jewish  DP's  are  building  a  new  life  for  themselves 
in  Israel  and  In  the  United  States. 

However,  the  removal  of  the  Jewish  DP's  from  Germany  and  Austria 
will  not  lighten  the  over-all  burden  on  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  on  every 
one  who  contributes  to  its  great  efforts.  In  some  respects,  the  cost  of  pro 
viding  for  these  people  will  be  substantially  increased.  It  should  be  remember 
ed  that  while  in  DP  camps,  the  major  burden  for  the  support  of  the  people  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  International  Befugee  Organization;  but  when  these  Jews 
leave  Germany  and  Austria  to  go  to  Israel,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries,  the  burden  on  the  constituent  agencies  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
is  Increased. 

JEWS  ARE  IN  FLIGHT! 

I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  for  the  Jews  in  the  Middle 
East,  this  is  1933'.  There  are  areas  in  the  Middle  East  today  from  which  Jews 
are  emigrating  on  a  basis  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  last  days  in  Nazi  Ger 
many  before  the  war.   Internment  in  concentration  camps,  confiscation  of  prop 
erty,  surrender  of  other  tangible  assets,  and  signing  of  a  document  indicating 
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his  desire  and  intention  to  leave  the  country  at  the  first  opportunity  are  the 
order  of  the  day  in  some  Middle  Eastern  countries.  This,  I  submit,  is  not 
normal  emigration.  This  is  flight'. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  in 
1950  will  be  called  on  to  assist  between  125,000  and  1^0,000  people 
to  immigrate  to  Israel  and  other  countries  of  settlement.  It  is 
further  estimated  that  no  less  than  1/3  of  this  population  would  be 
fleeing  for  their  lives.  Emigration  of  Jews  from  Eastern  European 
countries  in  the  coming  year,  while  it  cannot  be  construed  to  be  a 
matter  of  life  or  death,  will  nevertheless  be  a  matter  of  some  ur 
gency. 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  Eastern  European  countries  has  been 
not  to  permit  the  emigration  of  any  of  their  citizens  Including  the  Jews.  How 
ever,  the  new  regimes  of  Poland,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  have  made  exceptions 
in  the  cases  of  Jews  wishing  to  leave  for  Israel.  How  long  this  exception 
will  remain  in  force,  no  one  knows. 

******* 

What  I  have  Just  said  has  been  in  the  nature  of  background  to  point 
up  some  of  the  most  urgent  needs  now  apparent.  On  Thanksgiving  weekend  some 
1700  delegates  representing  over  1200  American  Jewish  communities  assembled 
in  Atlantic  City  for  the  annual  United  Jewish  Appeal  Conference.  In  the  last 
five  years,  the  importance  of  the  decisions  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  Con 
ference  as  the  greatest  humanitarian  fund  raising  institution  surpasses  the 
mere  designation  of  the  word  conference.  The  United  Jewish  Appeal  annual  meet 
ings  seem  to  me  to  be  best  described  as  a  dialogue  between  the  need  as  repre 
sented  by  the  three  constituent  agencies  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  on  one 
hand  and  the  consciences  of  the  American  Jewish  community  on  the  other. 

At  best,  figures,  statistical  reports  and  charts  are  dry  and  boring; 
but  when  translated  into  human  needs  and  the  accomplishments  of  institutions 
who  serve  Jewry  at  home  and  abroad,  they  become  lifelike  and  significant. 

THE  MINIMUM  NEED  IS  $270  MILLIONS! 

The  agencies  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  presented  budgets  totalling 
2?2  million  dollars.  They  were  budgets  which  were  not  prepared  or  presented 
by  dreamers  or  wishful  thinkers.  They  were  submitted  by  men  and  women  whose 
integrity  and  scientific  knowledge  are  beyond  reasonable  question. 

Unfortunately,  as  great  as  have  been  the  accomplishments  in  fund 
raising  of  the  American  Jewish  community  in  the  last  five  years,  the  amount 
raised  fell  short  of  the  minimum  requirement.  To  set  a  goal  below  the  minimum 
requirement  would  be  Just  as  unrealistic  as  to  set  a  goal  way  above  the  amounts 
raised  In  the  previous  years.  Therefore,  leaders  of  the  American  Jewish  com 
munity  assembled  in  Atlantic  City  over  Thanksgiving  weekend  accepted  the  re 
ports  of  the  constituent  agencies  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  They  did  not, 
however,  adopt  any  national  United  Jewish  Appeal  goal.  Each  individual  com 
munity  now  has  the  responsibility  to  set  for  itself  a  goal  which  will  result 
in  the  highest  attainment  on  behalf  of  all  UJA  agencies. 

******* 
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I  realize,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  at  best  my  report  to  you  is 
hardly  more  than  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  situation  in  Europe  and  Israel  as 
it  affects  the  Jews.  Several  long  reports  could  easily  be  devoted  to  the 
extensive  analysis  of  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
as  well  as  in  North  Africa  and  the  Moslem  countries.  I  could  have  told  you 
in  more  detail  of  the  industrial  »"d  the  agricultural  development  of  Israel. 
I  could  have  told  you  in  more  detail  of  the  strides  made  in  a  short  time  in 
the  field  of  science  and  education.  Indeed,  I  could  have  spent  many  hours  In 
describing  to  you  the  problems  that  lie  ahead  for  the  people  of  Israel. 

If  my  report  conveyed  no  other  message,  I  sincerely  trust  that  I 
have  been  able  to  recapture  for  you  some  of  the  thrilling  and  inspiring  ex 
periences  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have. 

The  courage  of  the  people  of  Israel  is  great.  The  problems  which 
confront  them  are  tremendous.  With  our  help,  they  stand  unafraid — they 
stand  ready  for  even  greater  sacrifices — they  stand  ready  once  and  for  all 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  homeless  Jews  of  the  world. 

In  so  doing,  they  are  bringing  to  life  the  prophetic 
words — "The  Lord  shall  set  His  hand  again  the  second  time  to  re 
cover  the  remnants  of  His  people,  and  He  shall  assemble  the  out 
cast  of  Israel  and  gather  together  the  depressed  of  Judah  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth." 


FINIS 
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OF    SAN     FRANCISCO,     MARIN     COUNTY    AND     THE     PENINSULA 

Room  500,  230  California  Street,  San  Francisco  1 1    •    SUtter  1-3082 

November  29,  1962 


TO:   Board  of  Directors 

FROM:  Walter  D.  Heller,  President 


I  am  delighted  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  request  from  the 
Joint  Palestine  Appeal  of  England  for  Mr.  Sanford  M.  Treguboff's  services 
in  connection  with  their  1963  campaign.  They  ask  that  he  be  loaned  to 
them  for  advice  and  counsel  on  their  campaign  planning  and  operation,  and 
request  that  he  spend  this  coming  January  and  February  in  England  for 
direct  work  with  their  pace-setter  groups. 

This  request  has  been  discussed  informally  with  the  officers  and 
Executive  Committee  members  and  all  are  agreed  that  the  philanthropic  needs 
of  Israel  can  be  aided  appreciably  by  the  contribution  which  Mr.  Treguboff 
can  make  to  improved  fund-raising  in  England.  Accordingly,  it  is  our 
recommendation  that  Mr.  Treguboff  be  released  from  the  Federation  for  the 
months  of  January  and  February  1963  in  order  that  the  Joint  Palestine 
Appeal  of  England  may  be  helped  to  improve  their  methods  and  techniques. 

Since  there  will  be  no  Board  of  Directors  meeting  prior  to 
January  1963,  we  are  taking  this  means  of  advising  you  of  our  thinking  in 
regard  to  releasing  Mr.  Treguboff.   If  there  are  no  indications  to  the 
contrary,  we  plan  to  make  a  formal  announcement  of  this  matter  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation  on  December  13,  1962. 

I  know  you  share  in  my  conviction  that  it  is  a  genuine  compliment 
both  to  the  Federation  and  Mr.  Treguboff  for  an  organization  of  the  stature 
of  the  Joint  Palestine  Appeal  to  request  the  help  of  our  Executive  Vice- 
President  in  the  improvement  of  their  campaign. 
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JOINT    DISTRIBUTION    COMMITTEE 

VIENNA    IV., 

BRAHMSPLATZ     3 
AUSTRIA 


TELEPHONE-    M,  33  SB 


V    167-6^ 


Mr.  Sanford  M.  Treguboff 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
230  California  Street 
San  Francisco  11,  Calif. 


January  8,  1963 


Dear   Treg: 

I  did  not  know  that  you  are  making  headlines  in 
newspapers,  but  as  they  have  become  so  big,  I  could  not 
miss  them.  I  read  that  you  are  already  working  for  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation  for  30  years,  and  believe  that 
it  was  well  merited  that  you  were  celebrated  by  the 
Federation. 


I  still 
first  time  in 
must  be  10  or 
still  with  us 
the  country, 
sold  out  (  or 
Mountains,  in 
I  am  sure  you 


remember  very  vividly  when  I  met  you  the 
the  hotel  El-Mansour  in  Casablanca,  it 
12  years  ago.  Late  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel  was 
that  time,  and  together  we  wandered  all  over 
Whatever  inn  we  came  to,  the  whisky  was  soon 
was  it  Gin?).  I  remember  one  inn  in  the  Atlas 
Asni,  where  we  found  a  bottle  of  Old  Forestier, 
will  remember.  But  these  are  all  reminiscences, 


In  going  through  the  papers  I  find  yet  another  headline 
concerning  you:  Treguboff  loaned  by  S.  F.  Federation  to  J.P.A. 
in  London.  As  you  will  be  in  London  for  two  months,  perhaps 
there  is  a  chance  that  you  might  venture  to  come  to  Vienna 
and  see  what  we  guys  are  doing  here. 

Please  except  my  heartiest  congratulations.  All  the 
best  to  you  and  your  family, 

Cordially, 


EF:  hk 
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San  Francisco 

Jewish  Bulletin, 

December  12,  1969 


Robert   E.  -Sinlnii  llrflt  p<t\i  jli-r\itli'Hl   nf  lln-  Jewish    IVelfiire 
fnlrrnt  HIII,    innlti-\    fire.\i->ilntii)ii    In    Sun/nril    M.     'I'regiibaff. 


HWVi^Hi^HMHMKMMiB*^Bi><Vn^Mi^      IfV  f     9  1 1     J   1  ' '  '  •  •  •  '  *  ,^    •    • 

Treg'SfepsDown 


With    accolades    from    this    rountr>      "'"'    expressed   his 
Jewish    community's    leading    gratitude     lor     the    personal 
civic        and        philanthropic    kindness  shown  him  by  Haas 
leaders.  Sanford  M.  Treguboff 
this  week  retired  as  executive 
vice-president    of   the   Jewish 
\\ellare    Federation    alter   37 
years  of  service. 

Treguboff.  the  Federation's 
first  executive  director,  was 
honored  at  the  Federation's 
59th  annual  meeting  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  Tuesday 
evening.  Dec.  9.  More  than  400 
attended. 

Special  messages  of  tribute 
were  spoken  in  behalf  of  the 

nuinity 

"Fur   mo   the   work   in   the 
Federation  was  nut  a  job.  it 
was   a   way   of  Hie,   and   one 
past-presidents  of  the  Federa-     docs  not  n.auy  resign  from  a 

to'1  way  of  life." 

Haas,  as  president  of  the  (ie  thanked  the  staff  from 
Federation  in  19-t6,  told  how 
he  first  brought  Treguboff  to 
the  Federation  as  director. 
He  cited  the  many  contribu 
tions  which  Tri-guboff  has 
made  to  both  the  Jewish  and 
lolul  community  and  noted 
that  "Sanford  Treguboff  pro 
vided  leadership  which  re 
sulted  in  tangible  help  for 
people  in  wed." 

Said  Sinton   in   a   .'.timorous 

[vein.       "Sanford       Treguboff 

[extracted    S.">0    million    from 

Jews  in  this  area  and  yet  we 

still  call  him  our  friend." 

I   Treguboff      responded      by 

'.calling  Haas  "an  elder  states- 


:i'lit'intf  exei  nlnn-  viie  fjri-Milenl. 

growth  of  the  membership 
in  the  Young  Marrieds  Di 
vision  and  Young  Adults  Di 
vision.  He  said  that  these 
divisions  now  total  1.264 
members. 


and    wur    future 
leadership,"  Steinhart  said. 

Sleinliart  made  a  special 
point  of  proposing  a  greater 
v«i«-i.  fur  voiinsi  members  of 


voice   for  young   me 


Jewish  communities  of  San 
Francisco.  Murin  County  and 
the  Peninsula  by  Walter  A. 
Haas  and  Robert  E.  Sinton, 


uboff.  "is  what  I  would  call  the 

young  elder  statesman  .  .  .  my 

mentor,      critic      and      close 

friend." 

Treguboft    said    the    great-.       

ness'of  this  Jewish  community  the  Federation  in  determining 

is  not  only  that  it  raises  large  policy. 

sums  of  money  to  help  those  Epstein       expressed       his 

in   need   "but   its  real   great-  thanks      to      all      campaign 

ness  stems  from  the  rapport  workers    who    had    dedicated 

which  exists  between  the  pro-  themselves   to  establishing  a 

fessionals      and      this     com-  ncw    record    campaign    total 

for  1969. 

Reports  of  the  1969  Over 
seas  Study  Mission  to  Israel 
and  Rome  were  given  by  Mrs. 
Milton  Bronstein,  Dr.  M.  Wal 
lace  Friedman,  Mrs.  George 
B.  Saxe,  Dr.  Abraham  Bern 
stein  and  1970  Campaign 
Chairman  Donald  N.  Pritz- 
ker.  Executive  Director  Louis 
Weintraub  served  as  modera 
tor  as  the  reports  were  ac 
companied  by  color  slides  of 
Israel  scenes. 

Greetings   were  brought   to 
the  meeting  by  Israel's  Con- 


Executive  Director  Weintraub 
to  the  clerks  in  the  office  "for 

making  my  work  as  success-. 

iul   and   satisfying   as   it   has 


man    in    anv    leauiu1    or    any 


been." 

Federation  President  John 
II.  Steinhart.  who  presided 
at  the  annual  meeting,  paid 
special  tribute  to  Warren  G. 
Epstein.  1969  campaign 
chairman,  for  heading  a 
campaign  that  raised  a  rec 
ord  S:i.900.000.  Other  high 
lights  cited  by  Steinhart  in 
cluded  the  completion  of  a 
live-year  Federation  study  of 
Jewish  education,  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  chaplaincy 
service  and  the  impressive 


sul  General  here.  David  Ben- 
Dov.  Edgar  Sinton  gave  the 
report  of  the  nominating  com 
mittee.  The  invocation  and 
benedictions  were  given  by 
Rabbi  11.  David  Toitelbaum 
and  Cantor  Martin  Feldman 
presided  at  the  kindling  of  the 
Chanukah  lights. 
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COUNCIL    OF   JEWISH     FEDERATIONS    AND    WELFARE    FUNDS.    INC. 

RK,  N.Y.   10010 
212.  673-8200 

February  27,   1969 


315  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.   10010 

OfflCE      Cf      THE      PRESIDENT 
LOUIS  J.   FOX 


Mr.  John  Steinhart 

111  Sutler  Street 

San  Francisco,   Calif.     94104 

Dear  John: 

I'm  delighted  that  it  will  be  possible  for  Treg  to  be  a 
member  of  the  small  delegation  of  our  Council  that  will  go  to 
South  America  March  16-31,   to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
communities  of  Buenos  Aires,   Sao  Paulo,   Montevideo  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro.     I  know  how  very  helpful  Treg  will  be,   and  I  deeply 
appreciate  your  most  gracious  cooperation,  ' 

Our  agenda  will  deal  with  a  number  of  matters  of  com 
mon  interest,   including  how  to  strengthen  fund  raising,    community 
planning,  health,   education  and  welfare  programs,   leadership 
development,   professional  training  for  the  needs  of  the  communities 
themselves  and  for  sharing  world-wide  responsibilities. 

We  will  thus  be  extending  to   South  America  the  process 
we  began  several  years  ago  with  the  European  Jewish  communities, 
and  which  we  have   'found  of  such  benefit.     The  strengthening  of 
Jewish  life  in  those  communities  and  their  ability  to  participate 
in  helping  to  meet  the  needs  which  we  share  are  of  course  basic 
purposes  of  our  communities. 

With  warmest  thanks  and  regards, 

Cor< 


;ordially, 


LOUIS  J.  FOX 
President 
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Sanford  M.  Traguboff 

JWF's  Treguboff 
On  Mission  To 
So.  American 
Communities 

Sanford  M.  TregubefL  execu 
tive  vice-president  Of  the  Jew 
ish  Welfare  Federation  of  San 
Francisco,  Marin  County  and 
the  Peninsula,  wti^Tfre  one  of 
nine  officers  andlioard  mem- 


ANOTHER  FEDERATION 
NEWS  SUflHEMENT 
INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 


bers  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds 
who  will  leave  Sunday,  March 
16  to  confer  witlj  therl£adership 
of  the  major  central  Jewish 
community  t>rg~anfeations  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo 
in  Brazil;  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay :...£&£  Buenos  'Aires,  Ar 
gentina, 

The  delegation,  led  by  Louis 
J.  Fox  of  Baltimore,  ><XJFWF 
president,  and  Philip  Bernstein 
of  New  York,  the  organization's 
executive  vice-president,  inc- 
cludesl^vy  M.  Becker  of  Mon 
treal;  Herman  Katz  of  Colum 
bus,  Ohio;  Hyman  Safran,  De 
troit;  Bernard  Schaenen, 
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Dallas;  Melvfn  S..Zaret,  Mil 
waukee;  Theodore  Comet  of 
New  York,  CJFWF  Consultant 
on  Overseas  "'Services;'  -and 
Treguboff.  •*"  y-  •-' 

Treguboff,  who  has  served 
as  vibe-president  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Federation  since  1962, 
has  frequently  «erved-a*  ?  c«n- 
sultant  in  the  health  and  .wel 
fare  field.  In  1963,  at  the  invi 
tation  of  the  Joint  Palestine 
Appeal',  he  served  for  several 
months  as  the  consultant  on 
Fund-Raising  and  travelled  ex 
tensively  throughout  Great  Bri 
tain  in  this  capacity.  He  is  cur 
rently  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  California 
Association  of  Health  and  Wel 
fare  and  a  member  ol  the  ad 
visory  board  of.  Mary's  Help 
Hospital.  .He  has   frequently 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
United  Bay  Area  Crusade. 

The  CJFWF  is  the  national 
association  of  220  Federation, 
Welfare  Funds  and  Community 
Councils  serving  800  Jewish 
communities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

During  their  two-week  stay 
in  Latin  America,  the  delegates 
will  meet  with  the  officers  and 
:  boards  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
{  Federation  of  Jewish  Societies 
and  the  Sephardic  Community ; 
in  Sao  Paulo,  the  national  Con- 
j  federacao  Israelite  de  Brazil 
I  and  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Societies  of  Sao  Paulo;  in  Mon 
tevideo,  Comite  Central  Israe 
lite  del  Uruguay ;  and  in  Buenos 
Aires,  'Associated  Mutual   Is 
raelite    Argentina    (A.M. I. A.) 
and  Delegacioii  de  Associacion 
Israelites       Argentinas 
(D.A.I.A.>. 

In  each  of  thesecommuiriUes, 
the  CJFWF  delegation  will 
study  the  maEeup^and  struc 
ture  of  the  Jewish  organiza 
tions,  visit  the  major  institu 
tions  of  Jetofr'  life  and  share 
with  their  leadership  American 
Jewish  communalr«xperience 
.  and  techniques  in  ^e. Develop 
ment  and^peraton  t>f  com 
munity  organizations,  social 
welfare,  planning,  Jewish  edu 
cation,  Jewish  child  care  and 
youth  services,  and  the  recruit 


ment  and  training  of  personnel 
to  give  professional  direction  to 
these  Jewish  agencies. 

Noting  that  the  CJFWF  mis 
sion  is  being  carried  out  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Latin  Ameri 
can  host  communities,  Tregu 
boff  said:  "The  visit  to  these 
great  centers  of  Jewish  life  in 
Latin  America  marks  a  mile 
stone  in  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Jewish  community 
to  build  enduring  relationships 
with  all  the  Jewish  communi 
ties  in  our  own  hemisphere 
through  the  sharing  of  experi 
ences  in  areas  of  common  con 
cern. 

"We  are  embarking  on  this 
mission  to  learn  and  to  share 
what  #e  -toye  gained  from  75 
years  of  American  Jewish  com 
munal  organization  based  on 
voluntarism,  to  con tri bete  the 
best  of  the  experiences  of  our 
own  social  welfare  agencies  in 
the  fields  of  health,  education, 
social  welfare  and  philan 
thropy. 


San  Francisco  Jewish 
Community  Bulletin 
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March  16,  1960 

Dr.  James  D.  Hart 
740  San  Luis  Road 
Berkeley  7,  California 

Dear  Dr.  Hart: 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  report  which  I  gave  to  our  Board 
of  Directors  within  the  last  year  and  which  was  baaed  on  my  observa 
tions  in  Europe  and  Israel. 

You  alao  asked  ma  to  comment  on  the  general  theme  of  private 
or  voluntary  philanthropy.  My  thoughts  on  this  subject  are  aa  follows: 

Our  responsibility  to  private  philanthropy  ia  my  view  ia  the 
obligation  of  citizenship.  Tha  old  adage  that  charity  should  begin 
at  home  has  its  value  up  to  a  point.  The  question  is:  should  that 
also  end  at  home? 

There  ia  also  a  moral  question  of  one's  responsibility  to 
his  f ellowmen.  From  the  cradle  up  and  through  normal  life  we  acquire 
knowledge.  The  possession  of  said  knowledge  is  a  responsibility.  One 
of  the  responsibilities  is  to  share  it  with  others.  And  that  is  done 
through  normal  everyday  living,  be  we  college  professors,  physicians, 
attorneys  or  engineers. 

By  the  nsme  token,  acquisition  or  possession  of  wordly  goods 
should  be  directed  not  only  toward  enhancement  of  one's  position  or 
well-being.  Possession  of  «*alth  Is  likewise  a  responsibility,  and 
therefore  we  expect  a  good  citizen  and  a  moral  man  to  share  this  wealth 
with  others.  Surely,  in  our  day  and  age,  and  especially  as  citizens  of 
this  great  democracy,  we  should  understand  this  approach*  Our  government 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and  wealthiest  democracies  on  earth. 
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Or.  James  D.  Hart 
March  16,  1960 
Page  Two 


Because  of  this,  it  claim*,  and  rightfully  so,  a  position  of  leadership 
in  this  world.  One  of  the  ways  it  discharges  its  responsibility  of 
leadership  is  through  aid,  both  in  know-how  and  material  goods  to  what 
we  call  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world.  We,  as  citizens  of 
this  democracy,  subscribe  to  that  principle  and  through  taxes  (some 
call  it  involuntarily)  assist  men  and  women  in  countries  less  abundant 
in  natural  resources  or  possessed  of  less  knowledge  than  we  have. 

Private  philanthropy  to  me  is  merely  an  extension  of  this 
relationship  of  government  to  government.  This  relationship  is  person 
to  person.  If  we  as  Individuals  possess  enough  wealth  to  share  with 
others  who  cannot  help  themselves,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  do  so. 
The  difference  between  a  responsive  person  and  an  unresponsive  one  is 
merely  one  of  personal  values.  Our  private  philanthropic  inclinations 
are  usually  directed  toward  specific  things  we  place  great  emphasis  on  • 
some  In  the  field  of  education,  some  in  the  field  of  health,  some  in 
the  field  of  religion.  But  up  and  above  the  specific  interests  which 
we  may  have,  we  must  assume  a  degree  of  responsibility  in  the  general 
field  of  health  and  welfare.  As  people  who  live  and  work  in  the 
community,  we  should  not  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  no  business  can 
prosper  in  an  unhealthy  community  -  in  a  community  torn  by  racial 
hatred,  in  a  community  beset  by  juvenile  delinquency,  in  a  community 
whose  general  health  standards  are  low.  It,  therefore,  is  not  hard  to 
see  that  helping  through  voluntary  philanthropic  agencies  who  tend  to 
our  health  problems,  agencies  who  try  to  relieve  tensions  between 
racial  or  religious  groups,  the  agencies  who  conduct  programs  of 
wholesome  recreation,  benefits  us,  the  giver  as  much  as  the  recipient. 

I  know  I  have  probably  rambled  along,  but  I  did  not  presume 
to  write  a  speech  -  merely  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
the  matter  of  voluntary  philanthropy  -  and  I  hope  that  you  find  them 
helpful. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

Cordially, 


Sanford  M.  Tregubof f 
Executive  Director 

SMT:eg 

Enclosure 
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SANFORD  M.  TREGUBOFF 
RETIREMENT  DINNER 
December  9,  1969 


JOHN 

STEINHART     After  eighty-seven  years  of  service,  Sanford  Teguboff  asked  if  he 
could  resign.  After  listening  to  him,  we  weren't  sure  we  agreed.  But  the 
board  of  directors  said,  "All  right,  if  you  wish  to  resign  you  may."  That  part 
was  the  easy  part.  We  then  said  to  him,  "You  may  resign  but  not  without 
something  from  us  in  way  of  appreciation." 

Tonight  we  devote  the  next  part  of  the  program  to  trying  to 

express  to  Sanford  Treguboff  our  appreciation  for  all  that  he  has  done  to  build 
this  federation.  The  first  man  who  would  like  to  express  his  wishes  on  behalf 
of  you  is  our  former  president  and  honorary  life  member,  Mr. .Walter  Haas,  Sr. 

WALTER  A. 

HAAS,  SR.     I  am  particularly  honored  that  I  am  asked  tonight  to  start  this 
tribute  to  Treg.   I  suppose  it's  because  in  1946  I  was  the  president  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  federation.   I  and  a  couple 
of  others  were  looking  for  a  new  executive,  and  luckily  we  found  Treg. 
Since  then,  in  1958  and  '59,  I  was  president  again  of  the  federation,  the  newly- 
formed  federation  that  was  the  successor  of  this.  During  all  this  period  I 
have  served  on  various  committees — fundraising  principally,  I  suppose.  And 
during  all  that  time  as  president  my  strong  right  arm  was  Sanford  Treguboff. 
I  think  if  I  would  speak  to  them,  all  presidents  since  that  time  would  agree 
with  me  in  this. 

He  is  not  only  knowledgeable  but  he  is  dedicated  and  devoted  to 
the  cause.  He  has  inspired  us,  and  it  really  is  his  leadership  which  has  kept 
us  together  and  developed  the  federation  which  has  grown.   I'll  not  give  you 
the  figures;  you  have  heard  the  recent  figures.  But  in  my  day  it  was  much 
smaller  and  still  a  not  much  larger  community.   Sanford  Treguboff,  besides  his 
knowledge  and  his  expertise  in  his  field,  has  a  strange  antenna  which  seems  to 
realize  some  troubles  before  they  arise.  So  many  crises  in  this  community  have 
been  avoided.   I  think  he  is  largely  responsible  for  the  genesis  of  this 
conmunity.  Although  we  have  some  slight  differences,  the  general  purpose,  part 
of  which  you  have  heard  tonight,  has  been  helped  by  his  understanding. 

Not  only  in  this  community  have  we  realized  his  strengths  and  his 
ability,  but  in  1963  .he  was  called  to  England  to  help  them  set  up  their 
campaign.  And  I  know  how  he  performed  there.  As  recently  as  1969  he  was  asked 
as  a  consultant  to  go  to  South  America.   So  this  man  whom  we  honor  tonight  is 
known  in  other  communities  as  well.  And  not  only  to  the  Jewish  community. 

Mary's  Help  was  having  difficulties  in  raising  money,  and  George 
Harris,  now  the  chief  federal  judge  in  this  area,  came  to  me  and  asked  if  they 
could  have  Treg  to  help  them  out.   I  said,  "If  Treg  is  willing  and  if  my 
associates  are,  we  would  be  glad  to  'nave  him  do  so."  He  did  go  and  he  spent  a 
lot  of  time  with  Mary's  Help.   I  want  to  say  I  liave  seen  George  Harris  many 
times  since  then,  and  he  never  fails  to  remind  me  of  what  help  Treg  was  to 
them.   So  not  in  the  Jewish  community  but  in  all  manner  of  life  in  San 
Francisco  our  good  friend  Treg  has  been  an  inspiration. 
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Now  at  his  own  request  he  seeks  retirement.  He  is  not  retiring 
because  we  asked  him  to  but  because  he  wants  to  take  up  a  new  form  of  life. 
Like  all  good  workmen  he  is  not  leaving  a  vacuum.  While  his  place  is  hard  to 
fill,  he  has  created  a  staff  headed  by  Lou  Weintraub,  which  I  know  will  serve 
the  community.  And  beyond  that,  Treg  is  not  old  enough  to  go  out  to  pasture, 
he  is  going  to  be  around  here.  And  I  think  he  will  still  be  of  aid  to  us  if  we 
call  on  him. 

I  consider  him  a  very  unusual  man.  Of  course,  he  has  not  done 
this  all  by  himself.  He  has  had  the  committees  to  help  him.  But  he  has  been 
the  catalyst,  I  think,  which  has  kept  us  on  our  path.  Now  that  he  leaves  us 
officially  I  wish  him,  and  Betty  Lou,  all  the  happiness  that  he  is  entitled  to. 

JOHN 

STEINHART     There  are  many  people  who  I  know  would  like  to. add  their 
sentiments  to  the  tribute.   I  am  one  of  them,  but  we  are  limited.  Bob  Sinton, 
however,  insisted  on  saying  something.  And  he  too  will  speak  for  us. 

ROBERT  E. 

SINTON       Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Honoree.   It  is  only  seven 
years  since  we  all  came  together  to  pay  tribute  to  Treg  on  the  completion  of  at 
that  time  thirty  year's  service  to  our  Jewish  community.  That  occasion  was  a 
lighter  one  than  tonight.  The  proceedings  then  were  humorous,  but  our  spirit 
nevertheless  was  warm.  Tonight  somehow  is  different.  We  are  saddened  by  the 
voluntary  retirement  of  our  fellow  worker  and  loyal  friend  from  a  job  which  has 
been  aiduous  yet  life-giving,  taxing  but  rewarding.   Tn  many  ways  impossible, 
yet  at  the  same  time  possible  because  he  made  it  so. 

We  are  happy  for  him,  who  has  chosen  of  his  own  free  will  to  turn 
the  reins  of  the  federation  over  to  others  in  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
organization  to  which  he  has  given  so  much  of  himself  is  a  viable,  forceful, 
and  responsible  instrument  for  saving  lives,  giving  meaning  and  sustenance, 
health  and  service  to  the  Jewish  life  in  our  community,  and  support  to  Israel. 

He  is  a  man  of  warmth  and  vitality  who  will  continue  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  claim  him  friend.  With  his  good 
wife,  Betty  Lou,  he  should  liave  many  remaining  rewarding  years.  Perhaps  not  in 
the  field  of  extraction  as  in  the  past  Slaughter!),  but  I  somehow  doubt  how  far 
afield  he  can  ever  get  from  the  area  of  social  service  he  has  served  so 
competently  the  past  thirty-seven  years. 

What  are  some  of  the  accomplishments  of  our  friend?  In  early 
years  the  emigres  were  welcomed  by  him  and  found  jobs  through  him  in  the 
hundreds.   In  the  '40s  and  World  War  TT ,  he  helped  to  give  a  new  life  to 
thousands  in  the  concentration  camps.  He  infused  the  old  Welfare  Fund  with  new 
vitality  after  the  war  and  at  the  same  time  ran  the  1946  capital  fund  for  the 
Mount  Zion  Hospital.   He  extracted  over  $50  billion  from  San  Francisco  Jewry, 
and  yet  thousands  of  us  still  call  him  friend  Alaughteru. 

He  h.-is  pointed  by  example  of  his  leadership  the  avenue  for  many 
of  us  to  enhance  our  own  lives  and  channel  our  efforts  productively  and 
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meaningfully.  He  has  not  been  satisfied  with  status  quo  and  has  ever  sought 
achievement  of  the  possible  despite  the  risk  of  failure.  Treg  has  always  found 
ways  to  do  something,  even  if  it  had  never  been  done  before. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  his  warmth,  his  humor,  his  fiery 

emotions,  his  compassion  for  others,  and  trust  these  admirable  qualities  shall 
continue  to  be  put  to  good  use  for  many  years  to  come  and  hopefully  here  in  his 
beloved  San  Francisco. 

And  now  to  present  to  him  a  few  tokens  of  our  affection.  Treg, 
if  you  will  come  up,  we  have  a  few  goodies  here.  First  of  all,  Treg,  I  have 
here  a  scroll  which  is  presented  by  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  of  San 
Francisco,  Marin  County,  and  the  Peninsula,  "To  Sanford  M.  Treguboff  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  as  executive  vice-president  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation  in  recognition  of  his  devoted  and  distinguished  professional 
leadership  and  in  gratitude  for  more  than  thirty-seven  years, of  continuous 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  total  community.  Signed,  presidents  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation:  Lloyd  W.  Dinkelspiel,  Walter  A.  Haas,  Walter  D. 
Heller,  Sylvan  J.  Lisberger,  Benjamin  H.  Swig,  Samuel  A.  Ladar,  Robert  E. 
Sinton,  John  H.  Steinhart,  December  6,  1969." 

Treg,  I  think  maybe  you  can  put  this  somewhere  in  your  office. 
I  also  have  here  an  album  of  letters  from  Treg's  friends  from  far  and  wide, 
which  is  presented  to  Sanford  M.  Treguboff  in  tribute  at  our  fifty-ninth  annual 
meeting.  I  don't  intend  to  read  all  of  them,  but  there  is  one  I  would  like  to 
read  which  is  symbolic  of  the  many  others  which  are  here.   It  is  from  your 
friend,  Eddie  Warburg. 

"There  is  a  rumor  around  that  Treg  feels  the  San  Francisco  Jewish 
conmunity  is  now  strong  enough  to  make  independent  decisions,  and  he  can 
disconnect  his  telephone  and  get  some  sleep.  Theoretically  this  sounds  all 
very  fine,  and  certainly  after  some  thirty-seven  years  he  deserves  all  the  rest 
he  wants.  Still,  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  kick  a  long-standing  habit.  I  just 
wonder  how  the  community  is  going  to  function  without  Treg  being  its  nerve 
center.  If  it  does,  and  of  course  I  am  sure  it  will,  that  in  itself  will  be  a 
tribute  to  Treg  and  his  ability  to  build  soundly.  All  his  old  friends  join  in 
sending  affectionate  best  wishes  and  fondest  regards.   Signed,  Eddie  Warburg." 

Treg,  there  are  letters  here  from  over  seventy  of  your 

colleagues,  not  only  from  every  major  federation  in  America,  but  from  Sam  Haber 
of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  from  Herb  Friedman  of  the  UJA,  and  many  of 
your  friends  in  non-sectarian  agencies,  and  friends  who  seem  to  think  quite  a 
bit  of  you  around  the  world.   I  hope  you're  going  to  have  some  time  to  read 
this  at  your  leisure  and  show  to  some  of  your  friends  who  are  interested  in  it . 

One  thing  that  I  also  want  to  inform  you  about  that  is  not  here, 
and  that  is  a  piece  of  sculpture,  which  Betty  Lou  is  in  the  course  of 
selecting,  to  grace  your  beautiful  new  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  That  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  we  hope  you  will  like  it.  Last  but  not  least  I  would  like  to 
present  that  which, we  give  our  presidents:  a  money  clip  for  San  Francisco's 
greatest  schnorer  ^ 
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JOHN  H. 

STEINHART     We  have  one  further  honor  we  would  like  to  present.   Roger  Boas 

of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  asked  if  he  may  make  a  presentation. 

- 

ROGER 

BOAS         Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  As  Bob  Sinton  and  Mr.  Haas 
have  eloquently  stated,  Treg  has  done  an  extraordinary  and  outstanding  and 
marvelous  job  for  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Bay  Area.  But  what  most  of  you 
know  and  I  am  here  to  state  is  that  he  has  done  an  equally  fine  job  for  the 
community  in  general.  He  has  given  of  his  time,  his  intelligence,  and  his 
courage  to  public  officials,  to  charities,  to  churches,  to  programs  ad 
infinitum,  and  helped  all. 

So  it's  a  great  pleasure  for  me,  representing  my  colleagues  in 
San  Francisco  city  government,  to  present  you,  Treg,  with  a  small  certificate 
that  you  can  hang  on  your  wall.  It  says  to  you  from  those  of  us  in  San 
Francisco  that  we  give  you  our  deepest  thanks  and  very  best  wishes  for  a  job 
well  done. 

JOHN  H. 

STEINHART     I  don't  think  there  is  much  more  we  can  add,  except  for  your 
president,  the  last  one  who  has  the  privilege  of  having  worked  with  Sanford  to 
say,  "Sanford,  thanks  for  your  patience,  your  kindness,  your  wisdom,  and  your 
skill . "  Would  you  say  a  few  words  to  us?  A'extended  applauseu 

SANFORD  M. 

TREGUBOFF     If  Robert  Sinton  referred  to  any  sadness,  it  stems  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  just  heard  my  own  eulogy  £l.aughterV.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  do 
me  great  honor,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  respond.  I  am  a  sentimental  slob,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  will  not  be  able  to  restrain  myself  if  I  really  let  go.  I  will  try 
not  to. 

But  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  to  thank  you.  You  are 
the  people  who  really  deserve  the  credits  that  you  accorded  and  suggested  I  was 
entitled  to.   I  hope  you  will  also  excuse  the  fact  that  I  may  be  personal  with 
one  or  two  people.  Because  many  touch  your  life  in  the  course  of  thirty-seven 
years,  but  some  make  a  lasting  impression.   Some  really  influence  your 
behavior,  influence  your  life,  and  influence  the  job  you  are  performing. 

First  and  foremost  I  want  to  thank  my  presenter,  Walter  Haas.  An 
elder  statesman  in  any  league,  in  any  community,  in  any  country.  A  man  of 
wisdom  and  integrity,  a  man  I  am  indeed  proud  to  call  my  friend.  If  you  had, 
as  you  admitted,  a  lot  to  do  offering  me  my  job  in  1947,  I  thank  you.  I  thank 
you  for  your  personal  kindness  to  me,  and  I  will  never  forge i  :'..at  when  you 
offered  me  that  position,  after  I  returned  from  overseas,  you  stated  to  me  that 
you  would  like  me  to  take  the  job,  and  as  long  as  I  am  on  the  job  you  pledged 
to  me  your  help  and  your  support.  You,  Walter,  fulfilled  that  pledge  ten 
fold.  And  for  your  personal  kindness  and  consideration  toward  me,  you  will 
always  have  my  affection.  Thank  you  very  mf.ch. 

Robert  Sinton — there  is  a  person.  If  I  were  to  describe  him,  he 
is  the  young  elder  statesman.  My  mentor,  my  critic,  my  close  personal  friend. 
Two  decades  of  living  in  close  quarters,  through  many  turbulent  days  and  crises 
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in  personal  life  and  communal  life,  entitles  him  to  write  a  volume  titled,  "My 
Life  with  Treguboff ,"  or  "Happy  I  am  not"  (^laughter?.  You,  Robert,  know  that 
this  proximity  established  a  rapport  for  us  that  was  the  envy  of  my  colleagues 
throughout  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  describe  what  some  of  my  colleagues  felt  when 
they  said  to  me,  "You  are  indeed  fortunate  because  you  live  and  work  in  San 
Francisco."  It  is  not  because  we  raise  more  money  than  any  other  community. 
We  raise  a  lot,  but  other  communities  are  still  in  the  league.   It's  not 
because  we  have  the  finest  institutions  that  the  federation  built.  Yes,  we  do, 
but  so  does  Cleveland  and  Detroit  and  St.  Louis.  It's  not  even  our  climate, 
because  some  think  it  gets  a  little  too  foggy  at  times.  I  think  it's  the 
community.  It's  the  rapport  that  exists  between  a  professional  and  his 
ccmmunity.  It  is  your  breadth  of  vision  and  wisdom.  It  is  your  dedication  to 
the  partnership  that  the  best  job  can  be  only  be  accomplished  by  a  cohesive  and 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  professional  and  lay  person .alike. 

Now  to  my  stepping  down.  I  declare  that  I  was  not  fired 

Alaughteru.  For  the  record.  I  declare  that  my  life  with  the  last  president, 
your  incumbent,  my  friend  John  Steinhart,  was  of  the  happiest.   It  was  my 
choice,  as  John  stated.  Now  retiring  from  the  federation  is  not  a  resignation 
from  something  one  is  interested  in.  The  federation  for  me  was  not  a  job,  it 
was  a  way  of  life.  And  one  does  not  retire  nor  resign  from  a  way  of  life  he 
chooses  for  himself.  I  choose  to  step  aside  because  I  too  believe  the 
federation  is  stronger  than  any  strength  I  can  ever  give  it.  And  that  at  this 
age  of  my  life  I  trust  and  hope  that  my  talents,  whatever  they  may  be,  can  be 
utilized  for  good  advantage  by  the  community  at  large. 

Thanks  to  me  are  grossly  exaggerated.  Thanks  are  due  to  the 
staff  headed  by  Lou  Weintraub,  down  to  the  last  clerical  employee  within  the 
organization.  They  made  me  look  good,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it.  For  a 
childless  man,  I  have  the  largest  family.  You,  the  unique  community  that 
allowed  the  head  of  its  federation  to  enter  their  homes  and  their  hearts.  This 
is  indeed  unique.  I  was  happy  to  share  your  joys  and  the  joys  of  your  family. 
And  I  was  privileged  to  be  at  your  side  in  the  days  of  stress  and  tragedy. 
Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  enter  both. 

If  there  be  sadness  on  this  occasion,  it  stems  from  the  fact  that 
seme  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  federation  whose  names  you  recited,  Bob,  are  now 
longer  with  us.  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  Sr.,  and  Walter  Heller  had  a  profound 
affect  on  my  life.  I  shall  always  cherish  their  memory. 

Finally,  for  what  I  consider  to  be  real  gratitude  on  my  part,  and 
that  is  my  dear  wife,  Betty  Lou,  without  whose  understanding,  encouragement, 
and  love  nothing  would  have  any  meaning  at  all.  And  finally,  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  philosophers  and  theologians,  Dr.  Howard  Thurman,  recently 
wrote  that  a  man's  best  refuge  is  the  heart  of  another  man.  By  this  criteria  I 
was  repaid  a  thousand  fold  by  you  for  any  service  I  might  have  performed.  God 
bless  you  all .  (^extended  applause^ 

JOHN  H. 

STEINHART     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  your  attendance.  The  meeting 

is  adjourned. 
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Haas,  Walter  A.,  Sr.,   58 

See  also  Jewish  community 

leaders 


Israel,   62-63,  94 

airlift  of  Yemenites  to,   64-66 
attitudes  toward,   94-95,  114- 

115,  157 
missions  to,   98,  115,  142-143 


Dinkelspiel,  Lloyd,  Sr.,   57-58, 

93,  173 

See  also  Jewish  community 
leaders 


Emergency  Family  Needs  /  Housing 
Assistance  Fund,   38-39, 
117-119,  120 

Eureka  Benevolent  Society, 
23-25,  26-28 


Federation  of  Jewish  Charities. 

See  Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
foundations,   120-121,  128,  129, 

130-132 

fundraising,   53,  61,  67-71,  98, 
99-100,  113-114,  121-122, 
125,  142 

by  Catholics,   79 
by  Jews,   79-80 
by  Protestants,   78-79 
tax  deductability,   77-78 


Jewish  Agency,   162 

Jewish  community  of  San  Francisco, 

106,  115,  117 
changes,   162-164 
leaders,   54,  56,  95,  96,  104- 

106,  140-141,  153,  155,  158- 

159,  173,  180,  189 
See  also  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel, 

Sr.,  Walter  Haas,  Sr., 

Sylvan  J.  Lisberger 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation  (now 

Jewish  Community  Federation 

of  San  Francisco,  Marin 

County,  and  the  Peninsula), 

67,  104,  182-184 
campaigns,   61,  67-71,  104-105, 

115-116,  139,  153-154,  191 
Endowment  Fund,   127,  190 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities, 

23,  59-60,  61,  179 
Jewish  Committee  for  Personal 

Service,   23 
Jewish  Community  Bulletin,   84 , 

153,  193-194 
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Jewish  Welfare  Federation 

(continued) 
Jewish  Community  Relations 

Council,   84 
Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund, 

34,  56,  58-60,  113-116 
leadership  development , 

154-156,  192-193 
merger  of  Federation  of  Jewish 

Charities  and  Jewish  National 

Welfare  Fund,   81-83,  85-86, 

87,  95,  167-176,  177,  179, 

186 
public  relations,   137-138, 

153,  154 
San  Francisco  Committee  for 

Service  to  Emigres,   28-29, 

32,  36,  37 
social  planning  department , 

72-73,    181-182,    183,    193 
Women's   Division,    75-76,    94, 

95-97,    103 
Young  Adults  Division,      101- 

102,    190-191 


Kaplan,  Hyman,   24,  26,  28,  82, 
83,  87,  122,  171,  174-175, 
186-188 

Kohn,  Eva  Heller  Helping  Fund, 
106,  107,  127 

Kollek,  Teddy,   66 


Lisberger,  Sylvan  J.,   86,  182 
Lurie,  Brian,   100,  162,  163,  164 


Maimonides  Health  Center  for  the 
Chronic  Sick,   53-55,  88, 
181-182,  184-185,  186 

May,  John  R. ,   126,  127 

Mount  Zion  Hospital,   35,  56,  171 


Nathan,  Edward,   62,  112-123 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
San  Francisco  Section,   34 


National  Foundation  for  Jewish 

Culture,   177-178 
Newhouse  Foundation,   106-107, 

127,  131-132 


Pomeroy,  FloretteW.,   80,  121, 

124-133 
See  also  Consultants 


in 


Philanthropy 


Reichert,   Rabbi  Irving,      94-95 


Saber,  Annette,   56,  59,  113 
Schottland,  Charles  I.,   48 
Selig,  Ernst,   1-2 
Seton  Hospital  (formerly  Mary's 

Help  Hospital) ,   143-144 
Steinhart,  John,   104-105,  183 


Treguboff,  Elizabeth  K. ,   134-150 
Treguboff,  Sanford  M. ,   93,  96, 

104,  105-106,  109-110,  113- 

114,  115,  116-117,  118-120, 

121,  125,  127,  141,  155,  157, 

158,  160,  175,  186-188,  189 
Harbin  years,  2-6,  11,  20-22 
Joint  Palestine  Appeal  of  Great 

Britain,   190 
leadership  development,  140- 

141,  154-156 

military  service,      40-43,    45-47 
pro  bono  projects,    38-39,    129-130 
qualities   as   executive,      161- 

162,  163-164 
United  Nations  Relief  and 

Rehabilitation  Administration, 

44-45,  47-51 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley,   2-3,  6-9 
See  also  Consultants  in 

Philanthropy 
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United  Jewish  Appeal,   70,  115- 

116,  138 
United  Way  of  the  Bay  Area,   38, 

73-74,  80,  179-181 


Weiner,  Ernest  H.,   151-165 
Weintraub,  Louis,   82,  110, 

161,  166-195 
Whalen,  Dan,   8-9 
Wollenberg,  Charles  M. ,   26,  28 


Zellerbach,  J.  D. ,   56-57,  113 


Eleanor  K.  Glaser 


Raised  and  educated  in  the  Middle  West.   During  World 
War  II,  spent  two  years  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Women's 
Reserve. 

Senior  year  of  college  was  taken  in  New  Zealand,  consequently 
A.B.  degree  in  sociology  from  University  of  Michigan  was 
granted  in  absentia.   Study  in  New  Zealand  was  followed  by  a 
year  in  Sydney,  Australia,  working  for  Caltex  Oil  Company. 

Work  experience  includes  such  non-profit  organizations  as 
Community  Service  Society,  New  York  City;  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  and  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  in  Chicago. 

After  moving  to  California  in  1966,  joined  the  staff  of  a 
local  weekly  newspaper,  did  volunteer  publicity  for  the 
Judah  Magnes  Museum  and  the  Moraga  Historical  Society,  and 
was  the  Bay  Area  correspondent  for  a  national  weekly  newspaper. 
Also  served  as  a  history  docent  for  the  Oakland  Museum. 

Additional  travel  includes  Great  Britain,  Europe,  Israel, 
Mexico,  and  the  Far  East. 
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